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Art. I.— NAPLES, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 

1. Memolrcs Historiqncs, Voliiiqucs. et Litieralrcs sur le Ro^aume 
(le Naples, Par 5l. Le Comte Gregoire Orloft^ Scnateur cle 
TEmpire do Russie, avec des Notes et Additions, par Aniaury 
Duval, Membre de Tlnstitut Royal de France, 5 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris, ltS21, 

2. Precis Historique sur les Revolutions de Naples et Piedmont^, 

1820 ^M821. Par Comte 8vo, Paris, 1821. • » 

S. Memoirs of the Sco'et Societies of the South of llaly^ partievr- 
larly the Carhonari. Translated from the original MS. 
London, 1821. 

Before we enter into the various topics of Count OrlofiTs 
elaborate work, or touch upon ttie subjects treated in the two 
other books whose titles are prefixed to our article, we must be 
allowed to linger a while amidst some of the recollections which 
the word “ Naples” awakens in our minds, i'hose who have 
visited the southern metropolis of Italy, ami M-liose who are yet 
strangers to that delightful country, will, perhaps, be equallj 
disposed to accord us the indulgence. 

A magnificent chain of hills, forming a semicircular line, en- 
closes a vast expanse of waters. Of this line the eastern and 
western boundaries are the celebrated promontories of Misenu» 
and Minerva. The whole extent of coast is beautifully indented 
with bays, while the gigantic heights of Pausilypus boldly pro- 
ject into thegulph, dividing it into two parts nearly equal. 

It is scaredy possible not to survey such scenes with the mind 
as well as the eye: they recall at the same instant the gAat vicis<^ 
situdes of polity and empire, aud those more Hwful vicissitudes 
VOL, XIX, m» xxxvfi, V 
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whicli have changed the face of externaS^tte. flj^as here 
that the masters of the world erectecjj^kcHuxurioud^ 
where they respired from the cares of stawRi® the tunlhlts of 
ambition. These delicious retreats rivalled the magnificence of 
Horne. B^ths, theatres, galleries of sculpture and painting, 
splendid libraries, combined all that could delight the senses or 
inform the understanding : nor could a region more adapted for 
recreation or repose*^ than the shores of Naples have been 
chosen. A serene climate, a cloudless sky, a landscape where 
nature scoins to stretch herself out in ease and luxuriance, tepid 
springs ministering alike to health and enjoyment; — such were 
the seductions that drew the elder Homans from the smoke 
and din of the metrof)olis. Down to the sea every hill was 
clcforated with magnificence. Misenum extended itself to 
33aije ; Baiie to Puteoli. By degrees, edifices, both public and 
private, presented to the eye one continuous city from Misenum 
to Surrcntuni. Strabo has preserved the name of the towns 
which formed this beautiful chain. They were chiefly Misenum, 
Bai^B, Dic^archea or Puteoli, Ncapolis, Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
Stabiae, and Surrentum. Of these places enough subsists even 
now to attest their former greatness. Separated only by short 
distances from each other, each of them had its theatre, its cir- 
cus, its forum, its temples. Every house was decorated with 
iniag^s of bronze and marble, every floor with mosaic pave- 
ments, "every wall with arabesques and frescoes. 

But these splendours were to be soon extinguished. Nature 
had already given the voluptuous inhabitants of these favoured 
climes her most terrific warnings. Concussions of the earth 
were frequent some years before the time of Pliny ; but Vesu- 
vius had hitherto indicated no signs of eruption. The surround- 
ing district was lertile; and every part of its circumference, when 
Strabo saw it, was clothed with vines and olive-trees. It was in 
the first year of tne reign of Titus, the 79th of our era, that this 
tremendous vfficano burst forth, and Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
a* id Stabiae, wcrif buried in its ashes. The calamity, however, 
did n6t extend to the western side 6f the gulph, and Naples re- 
mained uninjured. From this period, however, it is evident, 
that the Homans ceased to frequent this beautiful country. Ju- 
venal speaks of Cuma as being already deserted. From the 
same period also, it appears that similar disasters successively 
happened. In some places, the sea, by a sudden incursion, 
claimed to its empire many of the proudest monuments of art 
and opulence, which once embellished the coast. The whole 
aspect of the country attests a long series of desolations. The 
Xiucrin^ake, whose oysters were so much esteemed by the gour^ 
of antiquity, has wholly disappeared. 
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At present, the space between JMiscnuiii and PutcoU presents 
noticing to the eye but a sterile and^ninhabited waste. Mephi- 
tic vapours, swamps occasioned by stagnant waters, which have 
for yc^rs escaped from broken aqueducts, comnyunicatc infec- 
tious taints to an atmosphere which once breathed only health 
and gladness. “ Cest coniine un crepe funebre/’ says a French 
traveller, “ qui couvre tout la cote, et serablc annoncer au* 
voyageur qu’il ne trouv^ra plus dans ce lieu si vante, (|iic des 
debris et des tombeaux.” Of the memorable Baia\ the site is 
indistinctly indicated by a few scattered reliques. PutcoU is 
indeed still inhabited by a tew fishermen, but owes even this 
scanty population to its having been built on a point of land, 
which, jutting out into the sea, resisted the shocks that desolated 
the rest of the coast. 

On leaving Puteoli, the scene assumes a gayer aspect At 
some distance rises the western peak of Pausilypus; and the same 
glance lights upon the small island of Nicida, *clad in vivid ver- 
dure, and rising serenely above the waters. But no sooner do 
w’c pass Pausilypus, than a new creation unfolds itself, and the 
eye wanders delighted amongst white buildings, hall' seen through 
luxuriant foliage, profusely scattered over the landscape. In the 
bosom of this magnificent scene is Napi.es, with her gilded 
spires, her fortresses, lier palaces, her beautiful bay, beaming 
with those countless smiles, * 

TTOUTtH T8 Xlf//ttXTOC 
yekxa-fjia 

and reflecting from its smooth bosom the magnificence and 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. In the back ground of this 
enchanting picture, stands Vesuvii^s, in stern, but not unpleasing 
grandeur. The plain beneath is cheered by the playful ami 
desultory windings of the river Sebeto, which ircfreshes^hnd fruc- 
tifies a considerable territory. From east to squth of the gulph 
rises a ridge of mountains clothed in grcei]^ and covered with 
villages. The whole prospect is bounded by Cape Minerva, 
w'hicTi seems to smile in scorn on the noisy foam at its base. Not 
far from this promontory is the little island of Caprem, the re- 
treat and brothel of the infamous Tiberius, The air is so fine 
and transparent, as to invest every object in colours not its ownf 
the soil so iertilc, that it scarcely asks the hand of the. husband- 
man. As in the time of Strabo, it still yields three successive 
harvests, and an abundance of fruit. The scene is thickly inter- 
spersed with fig-trees, poplars, and beeches, whose trunks the 
rambling vine embraces and adorns, and whose nreht^ boughs 
form a roof of verdure to shield the growing crops from too in- 
tense a sun. 
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We do not affect to pourtrav Naples. Ample, indeed, would 
have been the subjects foiji the Asmodeus of Le Sage, ha/! he 
sought them in the various and motley scenes of that varioivs and 
motley metropolis, with its fantastic population, winding'*along 
the streets, and -its entliess succession of grotesque characters 
elbowing and jostling each other, all dressed as if to take their 
parts ill the pantomime ! The interior of its mansions — what 
unbounded materials would they not disclose to his satire, as he 
surveyed from the heights of St. Elmo their uncovered roofs ? 
Decaying beauty, no longer able to attract, yet unwilling to fade, 
invoking in vain the powers of the toilette to her aid. — The 
hungry palietio (advocate) conning by heart his long and la- 
bouicd pleading, which on the morrow is to lull bi)th judges 
and auditory to their morning slumber. — A famished poet, 
smoothing and grinding his sonnet, or ottavas, to celebrate, for 
a few ducats, the nuptials of some shrivelled and puny prince or 
duke, who is to be^compared to Hercules and Theseus. — But with 
all her changes, moral or political, in a long cycle of years, 
Naples is still the abode of that ease and indolence, that sacred 
far nienie, so dear to the Italians of the south. In this oiiosa 
Partfienope all the busy occupations of mankind seem to have 
stopped, as if the pulse of social and active life had ceased to 
beat. But poverty, the predestined curse of all who do not work, 
is seurcely a calamity in this genial region. Here nature spreads 
a rich banquet, to which she bids alike the high and tne low. 
The eye is feasted with pleasures, and the mere function of 
breathing in so delicious a clime is in itself a sensual enjoyment. 

It would be still greater presumption to attempt a sketch of 
the Neapolitan character — a race forming an exception to every 
other people in Europe. We shall endeavour to catch, how- 
ever, one or two of iis more striking lineaments. 

Like <ae ancie^its, the Neapolitans pass the greater part of 
the day in tho^jpen air; not indeed like them, to discuss the 
affairs of the foruiT(%, or the debates of the senate (of these they 
take no note), but from the mere want of emotion, from an into- 
lerance of ennui, or to satisfy a vague and gaping curiosity. In 
the open air, they drink, they cat; and if they work at all, it is 
in the open air. For this reason it is, that the city has always 
the aspect of being over peopled. The principal street (Toledo) 
has the appearance, especially towards the close of the day, of a 
popular rising. It would seem as if a Massaniello had convened 
his mob of noisy and factious citizens to overturn the state. 

In feature, in taste, in manner, the Neapolitans have obviously 
an with oriental nations. But there are other charao 

tcri|4^ which are exclusively their own. Mean and proud; 
suplrotitious and irreligious ; indolent and avaricious ; phlcg- 
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matic and irritable; the slaves of habit, bnt goaded with a 
fcv^ish restlessness for any thing that is new; eager for change, , 
but niade for obedience ; affecting independence, and yet idola- 
ters and flatterers of wealth or greatness. At N^les (and only 
at Naples) is it customary to touch the garment of a grandee 
with veneration, and then to kiss the hand that has been ho- 
noured with tile contact. They are nationally proud ; not like* 
other nations* Of their historical fame or actual greatness, but of 
the beauty of their climate, the fertility of their soil, the splen- 
dour of their capital. As to their government, they hardly un- 
derstand the word. They seem never to have asked, wlictlicr it 
is monarchical or republican. Such however are the unceasing 
contrasts of their character, that with an utter insensibility on 
political subjects, their cars tingle at the word ‘liberty;’* for 
ill their vocabulary, liberty means the right of doing as they 
please, and of giving unrestrained vent to their appetites. 
They are, tberelbre, always ready to join the first dema- 
gogue wiio cries out “ liberty.” But the political idol of 
one day will be meanly abandoned on the next. They loam 
and effervesce, and then lie down with their accustomed apathy, 
and forget all that has passed. To-day they may be incited to 
massacre their fellow citizens; to-morrow the blood-lbver will 
subside, and they will be as calm and indolent as before. With- 
out this key to the Neapolitan character, the short-livetK rc- 
volutiSns so frequent in their history would be a perplexing 
problem. 

In no country are the three classes into which every people is 
divisible more strongly marked. Perhaps suflicient justice has 
never been rendered to the lowest. Their vices lying on the 
surface, we are too apt to overipok their good qualities. Not 
that they are a moral race of men : they scarcely know what is 
meant by morals. But they have a wild and^ untutored sense of 
right. They are by no means seriously quarr^.some, their dis- 
putes evaporating in noise and clamour, in an instant, they 
change from intense anger to the calmest indifference. Whoever 
throws a superficial glance on the character of this people, 
would suppose them liable to every excess of popular delirium. 
But the Neapolitan, the slave of every changing sensation, is 
perpetually varying from himself. Like his own Vesuvius, he 
seems to menace death and ^lestruction. In an jjistant. he is 
placid and serene, passing from hatred to love as rapidly, and 
almost as unconsciously, as the infant passes from tears to glad- 
ness. Hence it is that faction has ever found temporary aliment 
amongst this eccentric people, though tlie projects cc^cived in 
the moments of heat and phrenzy are abandoned with an incon- 
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stancy far surpassing all that has ever been said or thought of 
the proverbial levity of the multitude. y 

The middling classes are upon the whole the most respectable. 
The pttlwiii^ 9ne of the most thriving professions at Naples, the 
professors at tae university, the merchants, and some portion, 
we wish we could say the larger portion, of the ecclesiastics, be- 
• long to this respectable division.* 

Of the highest class, the manners are variously shaded. As 
if to show how extremes meet in national character, many of the 
nobility resemble in ihcir moral features the despised race of the 
Lazaroni. In truth, they are equally indolent and superstitious, 
and in many res])ccts equally ignorant. Educated for tlie most 
part in the cloister, or by incompetent preceptors, who hold in 
the family an inferior rank, and actually receive a less salary 
than the principal domestics, the Neapolitan noble arrives at ma- 
ture years wholly unripe in understanding or judgment. Incom- 
petent to the administration of his own affairs, and entirely ab- 
sorbed and spectacles, he foils into the hands of some 

needy lawyer, who fattens tit his expense, or surrenders himself to 
some insinuating abblS who has stolen into his confidence. Mis 
noble sposa^ transferred from the gloom of a convent to the glitter 
of public life, without education or accomplishments, is driven to 
intrigue, as a mere refiige from vacuity. Happily there are 
cxc«()tions to this remark; but all estimates of })opuLir character 
must be formed chiefly of its more marked and prominent 
features. 

Upon the wliole, indolence is the master vice of Naples. But 
the Neapolitans liave in general much penetration; a lively and 
fertile fancy ; a discourse sparkling with images. They catch 
almost instinctively tlio pccuyarities and humours of others. 
Irony is their prevailing figure of speech. Hie extravagant and 
hyperbolfcal flattepy which they address to those with whom 
they converse is ^i’equently so much dissembled satire and latent 
<^igram* ^ 

Sucirare the people who, in different periods of their history, 
have been seized with periodical fits of revolution. fcJuch are the 
people whom the French revolutionized in 179^ ; and who 
attempted, in 1820, to revolutionize themselves. A compendious 

*■ Lfi conduite d« ^as cleig^ a Naples est sou vent seandaleusc. CVst la roibure, 
qui fa;L descendr^ ces hnmmes a nri tel etat de degradaf ion. Le m^'tier de pr^tre 
procure pas de quoi'viv re a quiconque n’a pas des archev^ch6s ov evech^s, 
,ou de benefices. ' Aussi voit on dans les roes de Naples, mais sur tout dans len 
cafes, des preiiea en habits et declur^s, s^approcher des. etran^ers, et otaut 
’’unc main Icur calotte, deroander de Cautre Paurnone. Quelqiiefois e’est pis 
Sb'orc; rtsliVoposcnt anx uoiivcaux d6barqu^s de les condutre dans des maisont 
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and rapid allusion to the principal facts of this last ephemeral 
revolution may not bo uninteresting to our readers. It is a 
living commentary on the character of which we have attempted 
a summary sketch — the sudden fury witli which it burst into 
combustion, the instantaneous rapidity with wliichxhat /ury was 
extinguislied. 

It was in the month of July that this revolt, headed by General < 
Pepe, broke out amongst the troops. The cry was for a consti- 
tution; and many of them happening to recollect that Mural had 
promised them a constitution just before his departure, Murat’a 
promised constitution was immediately proclauned. Uiifortunalely 
this constitution was not to be found in any desk, or hole, or 
corner. In this exigency, another cry was set up lor another con- 
stitution. To appease these tumultuary demands for constitutions^ 
the king promised another in eight days; not a very unreasonable 
delay for so momentous a measure, but much too long for 
Neapolitan impatience. In the mean while some persons seem 
suddenly to have recollected that the Spaniards bad given them- 
selves a constitution, and a cry was immediately raised ‘‘ for the 
constitution of the Cortes.’’ Of this constitution there was 
not, it seems, a copy in Naples. Nobody knew exactly what it 
was. Yet to this they conceived so miraculous an attachment 
that during the sitting of their parliament, which was ex- 
pressly summoned to modify and correct it, a large majoril^of 
members were so indisposed to allow any alteration of it, that 
they came to a decision that no amendment should be adopted 
but by a majority of two thirds. No amendment of a constitu- 
tion not distirictiy known, not half completed, imagii>ed for an- 
other people, in another part , of Europe, and under circum- 
stances wholly different ! 

About this time was exhibited in Sicily an episode to the 
Neapolitan revolution. On the 15 th of July, ^ and thc'M;wo fol- 
lowing days, Palermo was (lie theatre of a violerjt and sanguinary 
insurrection. No sooner had the Palermitans neard what had 
been transacted at Naples, and that a parliament had been con- 
voked there, than they determined to have a parliament and t;on- 
stitution of their own. Of their taste for liberty, as well as of 
their fitness for it, they gave an immediate specimen, by letting 
loose from prison nearly a thousand atrocious malefactors. They 
assailed the houses of the Neapolitan officers, and threw the 
Neapolitan soldiers into dungeons. It was necessary, therefore^ 
to send a large force from Naples to put down tlie re{>eIlion; 
but when that force approached Palermo, a scene of slaughter 
and cruelty ensued in that unhappy city, which caiihc^b^ ^de- 
qumtely described. A militia, chiefly composed of criminals 
liberated from gaol, were not to be expected to be very moderate 
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in shedding blood, or plundering property. All who refused to join 
them were shamefully murdered, then cut into pieces, and ,:^heir 
quivering limbs exposed on pikes and bayonets. In tha ineau 
while, those ^ho led the Neapolitan troops permitted Kilermo 
to surrender on terms of capitulation. 

While these things were going on in Siciijs at Naples they 
* continued to amuse themselves with constitutions. They 
changed the nomenclature of the provinces, and, after the 
manner of the French school, adopted the names and divisions 
of antiquity. The Terra di Lavoro was named Campania ; the 
three Abruzzi changed into PletUteria, Marsia, and Frentania; 
the island and province ofTremiti into Daunia; Otranto into 
Salentiim ; Calabria into Lucan ia, &c. &c. -I bey adopted also 
the trial by jury. Of this institution Ihr be it from us to deem 
irreverently ; but are wise institutions capable of being trans- 
planted at will f and will every civil blessing flourish in every 
soil ? Is it not a part of the moral order, against which it is 
vain to resist, that a people must be antecedently trained to 
those institutions, and gradually nurtured to Qiosc blessings ? 
The almost entire ina[)titude of the trial by jury to any oilier 
community than that in which it is indigenous, may be a discou- 
raging, but it is an undeniable truth, or which theoretic states- 
men arc ignorant; and how costly and calamitous, for the most 
pax4, is that ignorance ! 

In the mean time, the allied powers took into their delibera- 
tion (we shall presently say a few words concerning their com- 
petence to entertain the question) the changes which popular 
force bad thus worked in the political system of die country; 
and the King of the Two Sicilies was, as is well known, invited 
to their congress. The residinjtof the revolutionaiT story is soon 
told. Tile Austrians crossed the Po on the 28th of January, 
and m£i!Pchcd tO| Naples. The principal opposition to this 
march seems to ^ave consisted in an empty vote of the represent- 
atives, never to mqjce peace with an enemy whilst he occupied 
their territoiy. On the 28th, Rieti was in the possession of tlic 
Austrians, and the Neapolitan army fell back upon Aquila. The 
Austrians appeared in sight ; General Pepc was almost instantly 
deserted by his troops, and obliged to escape as well as be couhf. 
This dispersion was followed by that of the troops at Mignana, 
who fired on tlnsjir officers, and then disbanded. The Austrians 
entered Naples bn the morning of the 29th; and thus ended the 
xevoitttion of Nipples, ' » * 

Diflferent minds will arrive at different conclusions concerning 
the co*njtt»tency, we mean the moral competency, of Austria, to 
interfere writh a revolution in the South of the Peninsula ; lind 
many may probably doubt the right of foreign powers to inter- 
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fero at aU similar cases. Our remarks upon this much agi- 
tatcdfeuestion shall be short. Perhaps the soundest reasoning 
is thatWhich keeps at an equal distance from the extreme pro- 
position on either side, neither denying altogether ^he right of 
interference in any instance of popular revolution, iior maintain- 
ing the right of interfering in all. In political cases, there is an 
endless gradation of shades and colours. In that before us, it 
is a question of fact. If, as the Empetor of Austria asserted in 
his manifesto, the Neapolitan revolution was brought about by 
obscure fanatics and rebel soldiers, and unnauirally forced 
upon the people, .instead of being the object of their legitimate 
choice; and if, as it further asserts, that revolution threatened by^ 
its contact the peace and independence of neiglibouring slates; 
then the law of vicinage was in full vigour, and it became not 
only an undeniable right, but a sacred duty, to take measures 
for repressing the mischief As an Italian prince by birtli, as- 
well as by inhcritaLice, whose dominions had been nearly dis- 
membered by similar commotions acting in the north of Italy 
in avowed sympathy with that of Naples, and generated by the 
sect of Carbonari, the prolKic parent of modern revolutions, — 
the Emperor of Austria could not have hesitated as to the 
course whi<’h prudence, and policy, and justice, alike suggested. 

As to the Carbonari, of w^hom so much is said, and so little- 
known, it would be visionary perhaps to magnify their proje^ 
into thitt grand simultaneous insurrection, of which their ap- 
pearance in the south of Italy was to bo the signal ; though 
this has been maintained by many sagacious and well-informed 
writers. We ourselves are of opinion, tliat these apprehen- 
sions were not wholly destitute of foundation; and we are 
not sufScicnily sceptical of the size, ^nd extent of the misehiefj 
to consider them merely as 

“ Fears of the brave, and follies of thc^v'se.’^ 

M. dc Beauchamp,* author of a History jpf the Revolution 
in Piedmont, considers the Carbonari as a bi*anch of a 
tic anti-social conspiracy, of which Paris was the centre — the 
dregs and finces of the French revolution still lurking, both in 
Prance and Italy.’’ He arraigns, we tliink unanswerably, the 
policy of the French government immediately after the restora- 
tion, which nursed, as it were, the dying embeis of revolution, 
by heaping favours and condescensions on the remnant of the 
revolutionary faction. Thus cherished and protected, he adds, 
the grand democratic or Bon|ipartist sect extended their rartfi- 
iications, under different names, to the Alps, the Pyrengm^ and 

* HiUoire de la Revolotiot] du Pi^dfmdnt, par M. Alpti. <f^ Beauchamp, Paris, 

mi. ' ' ' ‘ ^ 
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the Rhine, where the people, averse from a foreign yoke, and 
nurturing a secret but undefined hope of independence, Jbnt a 
too willing ear to their delusions. Nor is there an j^osolute 
absence of ^vidence to show that tlie elements of tins great 
combustion had been actually prepared at Paris, long betbre it 
burst forth with so feeble a flame in the southern extremities of 
Europe, 

But though there may not be testimony sufficiently decisive 
to silence all doubt concerning the alleged extent of the con- 
spiracy ; it is certain that through the Neapolitan provinces at 
the period of the late revolution, the Carbonari, a sect framed in 
imitation ol* the free-masons, and avowedly pursuing some plan 
of political innovation, comprised a very considerable portion of 
the population. They do not, indeed, appear connected with 
the French party, of which M. de Beauchamp supposes them to 
have been a branch ; for it is well known that they were equally 
hostile to the French governments of Joseph Bonaparte, and of 
Murat. Their existence, however, has for several years been a 
matter perfectly notorious; and, although they afected great 
secresy, their proceedings were far from being concealed. But 
no sooner did the commotion of 1820 burst forth, than they 
threw off the mask, and, intoxicated with the success of their 
projects, published their transactions, and even posted up their 
pjwclamations. There is much real, and much affected, obscurity 
as to this sect, and their origin and purposes are in a grWt mea- 
sure inexplicable. They who expect to acquire any information 
relative to them, from the book whose title is prefixed to our 
article, will be completely deceived; for a more confused and 
unintelligible farrago never disgraced the British press. 

Yet it is abundantly nian^ijpst, that these societies, whose prin- 
ciple is change, and whose compact is secresy, arc phenomena 
which -raffle all ^'easonings derived from former experience, and 
essentially diffe^^ from every confederation which has heretofore 
exercised the vigilance, or excited the alarm, of governments. 
If they are not positively a numerical majority of the Neapolitan 
nation, they include amongst them that portion of it w^hich has 
the most decisive influence in political action. In the two ex- 
tremes of society, the higher nobility, and the lowest of the 
populace, th^re are no Carbonari., It is in the middling classes 
that their strength resides. Amongst these, are the possidenti 
or small landed proprietors ; who, in an agricultural country 
lik^/ Naples, must have considerable weight in all projects to* 
which jhey contribute their influence. But, in addition to these, 
^'banges of property, and transitions of government^ 
dur^^'tlie last tw^enty-five years, had created a comparatively 
f^!®ass; ‘^ the middle roenj” as they are designated in Ire- 
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land, — nieiii who, having been agents of the great landed estates, 
have, bk their own industry, and knowledge of rural economy, 
so profitikl by the vicissitudes of the times, or the improvidence 
of tfieir employers, as to have seated themselves in ^he actual 
possession of the domains which they once superintended* 
They bear the general designation of" galaniuomim^ or gentle- 
men. It is from this class that official situations in the provinces 
are generally supplied ; and these persons, almost to a man, 
were enlisted amongst the Carbonari. What efficient precau- 
tion, then, could the Neapolitan government have taken against 
a sect which contained a large portion of public functionaries ? 
wliole districts and provinces being, in fact, completely in the 
hands of persons, discharging indeed their duties with exact- 
ness, but carrying on, at the same time, their occult and myste- 
rious projects. A majority of Carbonari in the Decurionaio^ or 
public assembly of the village, would ensure the election of 
Syndics, of the Gabiclleri, or excise men, and a variety of sub- 
ordinate officers. 

Amongst the Carbonari, proselytism, it seems, is incredibly 
rapid. The recommendation of a member already initiated is 
a sufficient passport to every candidate, unless there are clear 
and unequivocal objections against him. At the same time, 
every member is unwearied in his canvass for new members. 
Nor is an admission into this association without its private^i- 
advantages. They extend to each other every office of friend- 
ship and benevolence. They supply the labourer with tools and 
implements ; in many cases, with money. Every cousin is sure 
of sympathy in sickness, and consolation in death. The rapid 
diffusion, therefore, of such a sect, is no subject of wonder. 

But in no class of the community had its principles taken 
deeper root than amongst the nuin^us bodies of provincial 
militia who are called legionari, civici, and niiliti; a class o4men 
who had by no means an inconsiderable share in\nroducing the 
revolution. As every individual of these tro^jps must be as* 
sessed at least ten ducats to the land-tax, it is plain, that, exclu- 
sively of the power of armed men, they must have great influ- 
ence as proprietors of the soil. In Capitanata, one of the most 
extensive and populous of the Neapolitan provinces, 40,000 of 
these persons, each with forty cartridges in his pouch, and . 
four ducats in his pocket, were for several months in complete 
readiness for action. It cannot, therefore, excite much surprise 
that the late revolution broke, out. How its duration should ' 
have been so short, and that a more heroic and persevering 
resistance should not have been made to the Austrkn&rgik 
somewhat more difficult to explain. 

What has been already said concerning the^haracter of this 
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versatile people, is the best solution of the problem. Their zeal 
had boiriin to cool, and they had already regarded its ohfects as 
scarcely of sufficient value to call for protracted efforts^ defend 
them. Jt^is evident, however, that the existence of a political 
society, whtch has sufficient influence to stir up a nation, to rebel, 
though not, it blioutd seem, to induce them to fight, must be a 
continual source <jft* apprejiension to the government of Naples. 
It is a perplexing question, how to deal with it. What is ordi- 
narily. called persecution would, by a principle inherent in 
huniaii nature, inflame their zeal, anti augment their numbers. 
Eome could, indeed, in one day, and by \a single vote of her 
senate, put down tlie pestilent sect of Bacchanalians ; which, 
according to Livy, threatened so much mischief to the state. 
But the full-grown adult mischiefs of a confederacy containing 
in its bosom the majority of a nation, will not admit of remedies 
purely coercive. 

There are, how'ever,'' in the Carbonari of Naples^ peculiarities 
which favourably distinguish them from the societies of the same 
natne in other parts of Italy. That, for instance, wdiich was 
detected at Macerata in the papal dominions in 18175 seemed to 
hnve contained the concentrated essence of French democracy,^' 
and to have pursued the most sanguinary and vindictive ))rojects. 
They w'cre arrested by the police on the eve of a plot which w a.*. 
-io have been executed in a few hours, and which would have 
deluged the streets with blood, and put public and private pro- 
perty at the mercy of a gang of ruffians and assassins. But the 
Neapolitan Carbonari are chiefly terrific from their numbers; 
the very circumstance which, if history and experience arc to be 
relied on, diminishes the danger, and assuages the mischief of 
conspiracy. There is, no: .doubt, much evil in all secret asso- 
ciations. But an associafron of a million of men, though united 
by conventional signs, cannot be secret. In such a multitude, 
the spirit of tfe institution will soon be lost; and the control of 
the leaders, supposing them willing to give an undue direction to 
that multitude, every day less felt, and loss obeyed. There is 
every reason to suppose, also, that^the solemn puerilities and far- 
cical absurdities oi their ceremonies are sufficient to absorb the 
attention, and exercise th^ faculties, of the greater part. True, 
they havo pi'oduc^ a revolution; but, having fretted its hour 
upon the Stage, it is. heard uo more* “ It vanished at the crow-^ 
ing of the cock ; nor is it likely, after so luauspidous an expe- 
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aiment, to be soon repeated. Surely, if an illustration of the 
compaifetive inefficacy of such institutions were wanted, it 
would furnished by that revolution. A few lean and sallow 
Cassiuses are a more portentous evil in any country^ than a 
million of Neapolitan Carbonari. * , 

Let those then who sympathize with the supposed wrongs of 
Naples, and who deduce, from the numbers and extension of the 
Carbonari, a conclusion that the revolution thus suppressed by 
Austria was the native offspring of the public mind of the coun- 
try, guided and enlightened by these societies — be at their ease. ' 
They furnish no inference whatever of an improved state of na- 
tional intellect. It is not by the mummery and mysticism of 
secret clubs, that the mind of a country is to be strengthened 
and developed : an accelerated and stimulated growth ends in 
premature decay ; the fruit becomes rotten before it is ripe. 
'Tije health of moral vegetation requires that it should pass 
through the gradations of progressive increase. The aim of the 
Carbonari seems to have been that of obtaining an imposing 
appearance by mere numbers. Is this a fair criterion of the 
mental advancement of a people? 

We have dwelt the longer upon these particulars, because the 
Carbonari have of late engrossed some space in political spccu* 
lation ; and because the facts we have stated are an ample com- 
mentary on the habits and feelings of a people who scarcely 
assimilate^in one point with any other European nation ; and of 
whom, perhajjs, what was applied by Tacitus to the ancient Ger- 
mans, “ sinccra gens, ct sui tantum similis,^’ is the truest descri[>- 
tion. We shall now proceed to ofter a few remarks on the 
literary history of this nation, as far as it is capable of being 
considered apart from the history the literature of Italy in 
general. ^ 

Count Orloff's book is divided into three parts * the first^eing 
liistorical only ^ the second confined to policy ajd legislation ; 
and the third, to literature. Of such a plan, 4^t least as far as 
regards the first two divisions, the inconveniences are numerous. 
As a portion of general history, it fritters and disperses the 
reader^s attention, instead of leading it on by a continuous chain 
of facts; it rises no higher than to the level of a meagre chro-* 
iiicle, and is without that which is appropriate to a chronicle-« 
order and arrangement. It is an unskilful severance of subjects 
^ not susceptible of division. The political condition of natioifSi 
must be surveyed in parallel lines, as it were, with their historic 
incidents ; because those inci<lent^ whether of revolution, of iu-^ 
vasion, of conquest, of migrations, of admixtures of the^^apu^ 
lation, or of change Of dynasties, are the causes that influence 
and indicate that condition. The separation of topics soolosel^ 
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allied breaks up the connexion of cause and effect, which it is 
the peculiar province of history to exhibit. Of this ^jointed 
scheme, Dr. Henry’s work, though left by its ingenious author 
in an unfyiished state, had proceeded far enough to show the 
disadvantage. 

Distinct dissertations, indeed, on literary history, are not liable 
to similar objections. Literature, rarely mixing itself with the 
public transactions of mankind, holds a more secret affinity 
with national character, and great historical vicissitudes. It is 
the current which flows in stillness, and pays its tribute to the 
ocean, without noise or tumult. We are sorry we cannot com- 

S liment our author upon the successful execution of this part of 
is task. His catalogue of literary names and literary works is 
sufficiently copious ; but do these compose the whole of literary 
history ? Much, probably, of our discontent arises from un- 
reasonable expectation : having framed an estimate of those 
qualities of mind and learning which are requisite for a com- 
plete historical disquisition, we are, perhaps, unjustly dissa- 
tisfied with performances that fall short of our standard. 1 o be 
always looking for the rare faculty of intuitively comprehending 
the leading principles of human action, of embodying and coheen- 
trating the diffused spirit of ages into pregnant aphorisms and 
great practical verities ; of making history, in short, what it has in 
Its perfection been said to be, ‘‘philosophy teaching by examples,’^ 
might be too exacting; yet we must be permitted to complain, 
that the plan adopted by Count Orloff has hurried him along 
too rapidly to admit of any collateral research, or incidental 
illustration. Neither is the diction that which the academy in 
its best days would have tolerated. It is only much better than 
that of his self-complacent annotator, M. Duval; both the text- 
writer and his commentator, both master and man, indulge 
thenrielves ad nauseam in that sentimentality which the modern 
school of Frer ch writers holds to be one of the essential elements 
of fine writing on all subjects, whether history, philosophy, or 
romance. Pursuing, however, the line which he has traced, but 
occasionally filling it with details and observations the absence 
of which is one of the chief defects of his book, we proceed to 
a slight historical analysis of the literature of that part of Italy 
which constitutes the modern kingdom of Naples. 

Materials for this purpose are abundant; for the south of Italy is 
rich in jiistorieal learning. Its archives have, indeed, suffered con- . 
sidersJ||j|; from invasions, and particularly from those of the Van- 
da!^ Imt the greater portion, by a rare felicity, has escaped the 
r^jC^ of time and barbarism. The monasteries of La Trinita 
della Cava and Monte Cassino contain inestimable treasures of 
original documents pertaining to the history of the kingdom* 
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Porcigners, and more particularly the inhabitants of northern 
Italy! are apt to smile with incredulity when they are told of the 
numl^ of Neapolitan historians. Giannone^s name is well 
known f but the sources from which he derived his materials are 
little known out of the kingdom. The names of Suminonte, 
Costaiizo, Pontano, Collenucio, Carracioli, and Capecelatro, 
are only a few of them. Besides these, various writers have 
compiled chronicles, from the provincial archives, which would 
form a rich collection, independently of the MS. registers of 

E rivate families. The Libro del Duca di Montelone is of the 
ighest authority. It is a scries of historical facts, from the 
time of Joan II., and exhibits most curious pictures of the 
manners and transactions of the two following reigns. More- 
over, every province, and even the smallest provincial town, 
boasts of its history. 

Of the remote antiquity of this country, there are, of course, 
but scanty documents. The authors who flourished before the 
schools of Magna Graecia, and who could alone have guided us 
through the labyrinth, have not left so much as a name behind 
them. The Greek historians arc too intent upon magnifying 
the importance of their own country, to deserve implicit faith when 
they treat of the people who were colonized and civilized by Greece. 
The loss of the early Roman historians is irreparable. Cato the 
censor*' had devoted one entire book of history to inquiric\3r 
concernfog the origin and i^copling of the old towns of 
Italy. Diodorus the Sicilian, Dionysius, and Dio, who ex- 
plored all the antiquities of Italy, have come down to us in a 
state deplorably imperfect ; and neither Plutarch, Sallust, nor 
l,ivy, has supplied the loss. But it is certain that the Greek 
republics tif Italy rose rapidly to pirosperity and power. The 
Brutians, in the fifth century of llomf, made the Greeks tremble 
for their own safety. Luxury and corruption, however, kept an 
equal pace with their prosperity, Cuma, Cro^gja, Tarencum, 
Rhegium, fell quickly under the Roman dc!:nination. In the 
time of Polybius, the very name of Magna Graecia was disused. 

Great names adorned those republics. Zaleucus (whose exist- 
ence is questioned by Bentley), and Charondas, were the legis- 
lators of Locris and of Thurium ; but the name of Pythagoras 
is still greater ; he was born at Samos ; and having accidentally 
heard the philosopher Pherecydes discourse upon the immor- 
tality of the soul, he abjured the low occupation to wliich he had 
been educated, and became himself a philosopher. Having en- 
larged his mind by travel, and enriched it with all the learning 
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of his time, he settled at Crotona, and established Ills celebrated 
4sect, which he governed by a peculiar code of ethics, 
plary abstemiousness, scrupulous ablutions^ and daily e^fercise,. 
were among its primary duties. At the close of every day, each 
disaple inslituted a rigorous self-examination into the motle in 
which be had employed it. The silence enjoined this little com- 
munity was probably an imitation of the reserve and mystery 
in which the priests of Fgyptj in whose docti ines Pythagoras is 
supposed to have been initiated, locked up their knowledge. 
Whether the metempsychosis of this philosopher was borro’wed 
from India, or was symbolical merely of the changes and 
reproductions which prevail through animal and vegetable life ; 
whethei' it was a part of his religion to worship fire, as the 
purest emanation from the Supreme Being ; or this also was a 
mere external symbol of some occult doctrine; are matters which 
must still remain in darkness. But the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras was an era in the civilization of man. Tlie school which 
^survived him continued tlie parent and nurse of that long succes- 
sion of philosophers who flourished in the south of Italy during 
the two following ages. 

The Eleatic sect arose soon after in this part of Italy. From 
this school emanated that false logic which, under the name of 
dialectics, confounded right and wrong, — the weapon which 
•l^as afterwards so dexterously wielded by the sophists who over- 
ran Athens and the other cities of Greece. From a passage in 
one of the epistles of Seneca, it should seem that Zeno, who 
was the leader of this sect, had adopted the hypothesis respecting 
the non-existence of matter which is so fully developed by 
Berkeley. Zeno died the death of a patriot ; having made an 
ineffectual effort to recover the liberties of the litUe republic 
(Elia or Velia), which wc^o destroyed by the tyrant I^earchus: 
Leucippus was the successor of Zeno. He invented the cele- 
bratetl system atoms, which Democritus and Epicurus adopted 
after him. Is^it pot to this philosopher also, that Descartes is 
indebted for his vortices^ and the great mechanical axiom of the 
centrifugal qualities of rotatory bodies? 

Of this period, the poetry has perished ; but the ancient his- 
torians have preserved a few fragments of it. Plato cites some 
of the verses of Parmenides ; and Atbenseus has preserved an 
entire poem (the Meleager) of Cleomenes of Rhegium. Ta- 
xentum produced three pods — Apollodorus, Leonidas, and 
Alexis, of whom Brunck, in bis Analecta, has inserted some in- 
ter^t^g remains. Alexis of Tliurium was a celebrated writer 
of|^@; is called the middle comedy. According to Suidas, he 
wfelm uncle of Menwdery and wro\e upwards of two hundred 
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ilratnas. Athenaeus, Julius Pollux, and Aulus Gellius, have 
cited Ueni occasionally; and several detached sentences of them 
are to\* found in the valuable collection of Grotitis,* 

In short, the south of Italy, in this remote period, might boast 
of a constellation of genius in philosophy and poetry. The 
cities of Magna Groecia had, for the most part, adopted a specie* 
of government which, though aristocratic, preserved enough of 
the popular form to nurture and encourage the competition of 
talent. But the glory of these little communities was destined 
to be extinguished in the overwhelming domination of Rome. 
They lost indeed their liberties; but the Romans preserved to 
them their municipal forms and native institutions. The twelve 
divisions into which Italy was distributed by Augustus, were 
afterwards changed by Adrian, by whom the whole peninsula 
was again partitioned into seventeen provinces. Of these, Cam- 
pania, Sarnnium, Apulia, and Lucania, comprised the territory 
which now constitutes the Neapolitan kingdom ; an arrangement 
fatal to the privileges of the free cities. Campania was governed 
by consuls, Apulia and Lucania by censors, and Sarnnium by 
prefects. 

These provinces gave birth to Livius Andronicus, Pacuviiis, 
Naivius, Ennius, and Liicilius ; but Rome was the theatre of 
their fame. The former of these may be considered the founder 
of the Roman stage. He supplanted the barbarous satires whicb 
were calfed Atelian, or Oscari, by something that approached 
the regular drama. Nievius, a native of Campania, seems to 
have advanced the dramatic art still further. Cicero speaks in 
commendation of the purity of his .style, and Virgil honoured 
him by borrowing more than one of his verses. Macrobius f 
points at the beautiful passage in the first book of the iEncid, 
where Venus complains to Jupiter Si^tlic storm that dispersed 
her beloved Trojans, as entirely taken from Nawius : 

O qui res horainumque deumq^ 

A-ilternis regis imperils, et fulmine lerr^, 

Quid meus VEneas, &c. 

B, indeed, Virgil borrowed this noble passage from Naevius, 
and made use also of entire lines from Ennius, as is also asserted 
by Macrobius, it is to be lamented that the verses, which that 
exquisite poet thus polished into brightness, are lost to us. We 
can discern neither the value of the obligation, nor the amount 
ol tlie usury with which it was repaid. We have unfortunately 
too little of Ennius. But what remain^ of the Amphora makes 
ns sigli, with the old woman in Phxdrus, for what it once con- 
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talnecl. It is worthy of remark, however, that the old bard has 
left us his own portrait, drawn by his own hand, in a figment 
preserved by Aulus Gellius.*' If poets can praise themselves 
honestly, the passage evinces a rough undisserabliiig spirit, con- 
genial to t'hnt antique freedom of manners, which permitted 
men to speak of themselves, as of others, without restraint : 

Ingenio quoi nolla malum sententia suadet, 

Ut facerct facinus, levis baud mains, doctu’, fidelis 
Suavis homo, facundu’, suo contentu', beatus, 

Sceitu', secunda loquens in tempore, cornmodu*, verbum 
Panciiiis, molta tenens antiqua, sepoltu, vetosta, &c. 

And here it ought to be remarked that, in the time of Ennius, 
th(^ Latin language was less rude and unpolished than the specr- 
meiis remaining of that author a})pcar to indicate. It should 
seem that he affected, like our own Spenser, an antiquated diction 
to ijnprove the interest of his composition, by removing it farther 
from ordinary life. 

Arpinum, at present part of the province of Terra di Lavoi o, 
produced the greatest orator and philosopher of the ancient 
world ; and Count Orlofl‘ has mingled some just luul pleasing 
. reflections with a rapid enumeration of the writings of Cicero, 
We cannot but speak in terms of commendation, also, of his 
^sketch of Sallust the historian, which, though slight, is by no 
means devoid of that sound critical discernment whiich shows 
him competent to appreciate the great masters of antiquity. 

“ Le royaume de Naples a eu encore la gloire de doiiner a la lifte, 
rature latine SaUusle, talent du premier ordre. Ce celcbre historicn, 
mortquatre ans avant le guerre d’Actium, trente-un ans avant 1. C. 
iiaquit a Amiternum, dans le pays des Sabins. Salluste fut clevc a 
Rome, ou il obtint la charj;: de questeur, ct ensuitc celle de tribun 
du peuple. Ses inoeurs etaient tcllcuient depravees, qu’il fut marque 
d^inhtUiie et degrade du rang de senateur. Ftant uhe fois surpris cn 
adultere par M^on, il re^ut une correcrion corporclle et fut condamnr 
j une amende, Jf’ peniit toute sa fortune par ses debaiiclus et des 
vices hontcu^, Jules- Cesar, dont il avoit embrasse le parti, le fit 
rentrer dans I'ordre dcs senateurs, et I’emmena avec iui eii Al'nque, 
on il allait combattre le beau-pere de Pompee. Quand ia guerre fut 
termince,il fut envoyc au gouvernement de la Numidie on il amassa des 
richesses immeiiscs ^ force d’injustices et de vexations. II fir con- 
struire a Rome, du fruit de ses depredations, un palais magnifique, et 
des jardins dont ^emplacement portc aujourdhui le noni de jardius dc 
Salluste. 

Salluste a donne une Ilistoirc Romaine dont il ne reste que 
quelques fragments; un ouvrage sur la conjuration de Catilina, 
autre sur la guerre de Jugurtha. Le style dc cet his- 
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torien est remarquahle par la precision et I’energie. Tout ce qu' 
ecrivlu ce grand maitre ne pouvait etre dlt ni plus laconiquement ni 
avec p\s de force. On ne suit ce qu’on doit admirer le plus en Sal- 
luste, de ses descriptions, de ses portraits, ou de ses harangues; car il 
riussit egaleraent dans toutes cea parties. Son laconisine fa rendu 
quelqiicfois obscur, et ses digressions iui font par-fois aussi perdre de 
vue 1 'object principal de sonrecit; mais malgrt* ces defants, il est d 
juste titre repute com me un dcs nicilleurs historiens de toiite I’anti* 
quitc.'^ (Tom, iv. p. 50, 51.) 

Velleius Paterculus, and Vitruvius, are names which dignify 
southern Italy, The last was born at Formia;.^ So carefully 
was he educated, and so diligently did he study, that he was 
considci’cd as an epitome of all human learning. Julius C-a^sar 
knew and loved him. He was munificently patronized by Au- 
gustus. His treatise on architecture is the only book upon that 
subject that has descended to us. It is obviously written with 
great ine()aality. The didactic parts of it are totally destitute of 
elegance or polish ; but ro each book there is a preface, written 
in a style of purity and elevation worthy of the Augustan age. 
Horace, notwithstanding his own doubts as to the precise spot 
of his nativity, belongs also to these provinces : and the unhappy 
Ovid was born in the Peligni, now the Abriizzo; the Italian 
translation of whose Metamorphoses, by Anguillari, is perhaps the 
finest version of ancient poetry to be found in any language. 

Front the time of Ovid, the reign of good taste and simplicity 
was no more. Words harmoniously balanced, antithesis, point, 
and an unsound floridness of diction, took their place. Statius 
was born at Naples, under Domitian, whom he flattered l)y the 
dedication of his two heroic poems. Count Orlolf has dismissed 
this poet with a frigid mention : but Statius has been so long the 
agreeable companion of our lighter hOtirs,- and so little- justice has, 
in our opinion, been rendered him by critics and scholar, that 
we cannot forbear claiming for him a distinguish^^ place amongst 
the writers of antiquity. Ambition was tlie by which foil : 
as he could not reach the ^Eneid, it would liave been happy for 
him if he had not attempted it. Yet the faults ol the '1 liebaid 
arc more than redeenu'd by the exquisite poetry ol the ^Silva^ 
Fvery jnece of that miscellaneous collection attests the purity of 
his taste, and the gentleness of his character. 1 le was alike 
skilled in the graces of the Epithalamiuin, — tiie tonderness ot 
the Elegy, — the dignity, if not the fervour and impetuosity, of 
the Ode- If, however, fervet immmsusque ritit cannot be said 
of Statius, his poetry is a playful and sparkling stream, that 
makes sweet music as it glides. Gray was a great adiuu^r of 
Statius. It is not generally known, that a passage in the 
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Genethliacon Lucani of this poet supplied him with the inuige^ 
in his Progress of Poesy, of Nature unveiling her awful f^ to 
the infant Shakspeare. But Statius was emphatically tlw poet 
of Naples, ^ts clime, its atmosphere, its shores, were the chief 
sources of his inspiration. He was yet young, when the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius swallowed up Herculaneum and Pompeii. This 
memorable calamity sunk deep into his mind ; and his descrip- 
tions of Naples are deeply shaded with the remembrance : 

Hacc ego Chalcidicis ad te, Marcello, sonabam 
Littoribus, fractas ubi Vesbius egerit iras, 

^mula Trinacriis volvens incendia flartunis. 

Mira fides ! credetne virum ventura propago. 

Cum segetes iterum, cum jam hjcc deserta virebunt. 

Infra urbes, populosque premi, proavitaque toto 
.Rura abiissc tnari? Necdum letale minari 
Cessat apex.— 

But the subjoined lines addressed to his wife, inviting her to 
meet him at Naples, present so lovely a portraiture of that city, 
that we must be permitted to copy them. Wc wish that modern 
Naples corresponded to it alike in every feature. 

Hie auspice condita Phoebo 
Tecta, Dicharcliei partus, et littora mundo 
Hospita ; ct hie magnse tractus imitantia Komae, 

Qua? Capys advectis impJevit mccnia Teucris. 

Nostra quoque et propriis tenuis, nec rara colonis • 
Parthenopq ; cui mite solum trans sequora vectm 
Ipse Diona4 monstravit Apollo columba. 

Has ego te sedes (nam nec milii barbara Thrace^ 

Nec Libye natale solum) transferre laboro : 

Quas et mollis hyenis, et frigida temperat aestas : 

Quas inibelle fretunj^rpentibus alluit undis. 

Pax secura locis, et desidis otia vitae, 

^ Et nunqmim turbata quies, somnique pcracti. 

Nulla fo^ro rabies, aut strictae jurgia legis : 

Mores jur^ viris : solum, et sine fascibus, acquum. 

The night which so long overshadowed the human mind w^as now 
come : yet, in the deepest gloom of the middle ages, some faint 
glimmerings are to be perceived. The reign of Theodoric is 
rendered memorable by Boethius and Cassiodorus, who inspired 
their ferocious master, not indeed with a taste for letters, but 
with a disposition to protect them. Cassiodorus found a refuge 
from the distractions and violences of the times in a monastery, 
which he himself founded in liis native province of Calabria. 
There he dedicated the residue of a blameless life to the instruc- 
tioneda£^his fraternity, in sacred and profane learning. While 
he taught them to feci the beauties of the ancient writers, ho 
emploYcd them also in transcribing their works; a pious labour 
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to ^lich we are indebted for many precious .remains, that 
would otherwise have perished in the general wreck of know* 
ledgeX 

The stern domination of the Lombards, which qpminenced at 
the close of the sixth, and continued to the middle of the eighth 
century, was in truth the era of the extinction of learning in 
Italy: for even so late as the fourth century the pure writers of 
antiquity were admired and copied. Many of the great lights 
of the Christian church, particularly Lactantius and Chrysos- 
tom, enriched their apologies, and embellished their controver- 
sies, with illustrations from the poets, the satirists, and orators, 
of a better age. Nor was the lyre of the ancient muses, though 
struck by feebler hands, as yet unstrung. Kutilius, Claudian, 
Ausonius, Sidonius Apollinaris, Prudentius, constitute a school 
of poetry in which the genius of antiquity still breathed. Aure- 
lius Victor, Eutropius, and Ammianus Marccllinus, also, are by 
no means despicable as historians ; and the Gothic dynasty could 
boast of Cassiodorus, Boethius, Ennodius, and other gifted in- 
dividuals, who kept the embers of polite knowledge still alive* 
The iron sway of the Lombards was death to the whole mind 
of Italy. Yet, in these days of rapine and ignorance, the reli- 
gious houses were uniformly hospitable to genius and letters. 
The Benedictines continued mindful of the precqots, and emu- 
lous of the example, of Cassiodorus; although their monastery* 
at Monte Cassino had been wholly destroyed by the Lombards* 
Charlemagne availed himself of the zeal and talents of the 
learned churchmen of his age, when he restored the empire of 
the West; and the eighth century boasts of writcis who would 
not have disgraced the second. Muratori* has collected some 
valuable historical monuments produced by the learned and in- 
<1u5trious monks of Monte Cassino. 

The duchy of Benevento, whose territory in the middle ages 
comprehended the greater part of the Neapolitilp provinces, had 
still preserved its independence; and the prifices who governed 
them were great protectors of learning. This tranquillity, liow- 
ever, was soon to have an end ; and afte? the dismemberment of 
Benevento, a period of tumultuous anarchy succeeded, w^hich 
drew down upon that devoted country the Saracens of Sicily,, 
and the arms both of the eastern and western empires. A 
handful of Norman adventurers took advantage of the ieeblenesa 
and confusion incident to such a state of things, and laid the 
first foundation^ of a inoparchy, which in later times powerfully 
influenced the destinies of Italy. 

At Salerno, where Robert Guiscard had established his qgurt,^ 


V Scriptorei Rerum Kalicarum, vol. I, il 
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a celebrated school of medicine had already been instituted. 
In the eleventh century it arose to the summit of its repiijition ; 
and the liConine verses, which registered the lucubrations of 
that period in the ' art of medicine, contain aphorisms which 
retain their buthority in the present advanced state of the science. 
It has been strangely supposed that this work was dedicated to 
Charlemagne; but that prince had been dead nearly three hun- 
dred years, when this compilation iSrst made its appearance. In 
fact, it was dedicated to a king of England, as it should seem 
from the first line of the poem. Tiraboschi supposes it to have 
been Robert, Duke of Normandy, son of William the Con- 
iqueror, who had been entertained at Salerno, on his return from 
the first crusade, by Roger then Duke of Sicily. 

If the medical school of Salerno distinguished the eleventh 
century, the succeeding age was still more illustrated by the 
fitudy and advancement of jurisprudence. We cannot enter 
into the much agitated question oi the discovery of the Pandects 
at Amalfi, From this accident, however, may be dated the 
most beneficial revolution in the science of law. The schools 
of Milan, Bologna, Padua, and Naples, produced, in rapid suc- 
cession, the great jurists of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Count Orion has given an exact chronological nomenclature of 
the various historians who flourished at this period in the pro- 
i»winces of Naples. Monte Cassino had the honour of producing 
the grea^st amongst them. In these learned retreats ^so flou- 
rished, not only the celebrated Albericus, the great theologian, 
ivho so ably defended his dogmas before two several councils to 
which he was cited by Gregory VII.; but another ecclesiastic of 
the same name, one of whose vishns, lately discovered amongst 
the archives of that monastery, is supposed, on very weak 
OTOunds, to have been thcTcxemplar from which Dante borrowed 
the idga of his Divina Comedia. 

But the sou^i of Italy passed under the mild rule of the 
Suabian jprinces, ^nd the land of literature began to teem with a 
new produce. Frederic II. laid the foundations of an univer- 
sity at Naples, revived th^ medical school of Salerno, and him- 
self cultivated the learning which he protected. His court was 
frequented by men of talent. It was under his patronage that 
the harp of Italy preluded its first sounds, and the Sicilian 
Muses contested the laurel with the Troubadours of Provence. 
Of the merits and misfortunes of the celebrated minister of that 

E rince, Peter do Vineis, we quote Count OrloflF'® summary in 
IS own words: ^ ^ ^ 

tel qae Fr^Jeric devait naturelleinent donner une puis- 
genie des Italrens. II fut assist^ par Pierre Des- 
wignes, Tiomme d*un vaste skvoir, profond d^ns ies aflaires, philosophe, 
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jurisconsuJte, orateur, et pocte. Ne a Capone clans un etat obscur, 
inalgr^, la mediocrity de sa fortune, il se rendit a Bologne pour y 
cuUiver sciences. Sa fortune et le hasard l»y firent rencontrer par 
Fr6deric^ qui lui accorda son estiine et son ainitie. Chaque jour il se 
rendait plus digne des faveurs dont il joussait. Mais, enf^i, la fcirtunc 
se lassa de r6pandrc sur lui ses bienfaits. Envoyc au concile de Lyon, 
il ne reussit point a ani&ter ies foiidres que Innocent IV. lan^a contrc" 
Frederic et son trone. Des ce moment tout changea pour Pierre, la 
liaine et Penvie des courtisans se manifestirent sans retenue; proBtant 
de Pinsucces de la negociation, ils le perdirent dans Pesprit du 
prince par des fausses delations et des suggestions perfides. Tout-a- 
coup, le chancelier se vit depcuillc. de ses dignit^^* et pour comble 
d’infortune, privy de la lumiere par les mains des bourreaux. Jetty 
dans un cachot, il attenta luimeme, a ses jours pqur metlre une 
terme a ses souilVances; et mourut sans accuser de cruaute ni d’ingra- 
titude son souverain. Les lettrcs qu’il ecrivit, sont des monumens 
du xiii. siecle aussi prccieux qu’ interessants. On y trouve plutot les 
recits des evenemens de la vie de ce prince, que Pelegance du style et 
la purcte de la hingue. 

Quelques auteurs lui ont attribue un livre sur la puissance irnpe- 
rlale, et un autre, De Consolatione* a Pimitation de Boece, avec lequel 
la vie du chancelier Neapolitain avait eu d^autres rapports. 11 s’occupa 
aussi de po6sie. Allacci et Crescimbeni ont conserve quelques-unes 
de ses productions en ce genre. Elies prouvent du moins la dexibilite 
de son genie, et sent monumens des premieres tontatives de PItalie 
dans Part poctique. Une de ses compositions merite par sa forme ou 
contextuiw quelque attention. On y trouve le rnecanisme du sonnet 
dont elle a pu etre le type, rnecanisme encore ignore dans ce temps, 
des poetes proven^aux. M. Ginguene n’a pu se dispenser de faire 
cette observation, malgre' le zele et Padmiration, qu’il a toujours 
temoignes pour la gloire des Troubadours.” (Vol. iv. p. 116.) 

A much greater name arose shortly after him. Thomas * 
Aquinas was educated at Naples. TJhe writings of this theo- 
logian, which are still extant, if what no one reads can be said to 
be extant, fill eighteen large folio volumes; ai\d the orcffriary 
duration of man’s life could hardly suffice for tlicitudy of them. 
Fashions pass away, and the study of the arigelic doctor has 
ceased to be the business of the schools, or the occupation of 
the closet. Yet he was held in high reverence by the sect who 
adliered to the scholastic philosophy, and who were long known 
by the name of Thomists* Nor was this estimation unmerited ; 
his great. Abridgment of Theology bespeaks a gigantic genius. 
To estimate sum a writer, indeed, without reference to the time 
at which he lived, would be gross injustice ; but it is a vulgar 
error to suppose that he was the blind and servile adherent of 
^Aristotle. In some respects be was his antagonist ; for he at* 
tached himself to the Alexandrian school, and adop^^^e 
tenets of St. Augustin, JProclusi and the Arabian peripiliHans. 
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That he entangled himself in the formularies of the Stagyrite, or 
at least in those which the schools attributed to that philosopher^ 
and that he should have occasionally lost himself in the^bscure 
labyrinths of scholastic distinctions, was the fault, not of Aquinas^ 
but of the age. Even now the sway of Aristotle in the schools 
is not wholly extinct. Let not Thomas Aquinas be contemned 
for submitting in the thirteenth century to a yoke from which 
the nineteenth does not seek to be absolutely free. 

The obscure question of the origin and formation of the 
Italian language, Count OrlofF has passed by. We must be 
allowed to touch, however, upon a subject which belongs to the 
period at which we have arrived, and is closely connected with 
the rise and progress of Italian literature in general. 

The use of a vulgar dialect, contradistinguished from the 
Latin, commenced sooner in France than in Italy, where the 
Latin not only continued to be the language of law and polity, 
but that of wit and gaiety. The Troubadours had, even as 
early as the twelfth centuiy, amused, with their romances and 
fabliaux^ princes at their courts, noblemen in their castles, and 
warriors on their crusades : but it was in the next age that the 
Jtalian idiom aqq^uired shape and consistence. It leaped as it 
were full grown from its birth, and outstripping the tardy deve- 
lopments of time, attained, in the bands of Dante, to that 
^copiousness and harmony which successive centuries have rather 
impaired than improved. Ginguene* attributes, we think 
erroneously, this rapid perfection to the Provengaux ; and deri- 
vatively through them to the more distant sources of Arabian 
literature. But what similitudes of thought, or analogies of 
^diction, can be traced between the grave and austere style of 
*Dante, and tlie playful and often unmeaning levities of those 
amorous minstrels, Beisn^ard -de Ventadours, Peyix)l, Peter 
Vidal^ and the other prqtcssors of the science ^aie f In fact, the 
gay and brillian: court of Prov^ce expired in the beginning of 
me thirteenth eeiUury, to the latter part of which Dante belongs.. 
The obscure sonneteers and ccmzomerif who preceded the Father, 
of Tuscan song in point of time, might have been tinctured 
with tfaoir style and manner; norxan it^be denied that the songs 
of Provenee, vapid as they may seem to our refined apprehen- 
mens, w^e the source whence the poetry of Europe, and parti- 
cularly that of Spain, derived its habitual language. Dante» 
however, is of another order. To the speech, whicn he reared 
to sudden perfoction, not an approach was, made before his time^ 

We repose h|ipn Mt^l^atori’s hypothesis; The Italian language 
was nether borrowed the Provengaux, npr was it coeval 

— 

i'ltalif, torn, I. p. TS. 
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as a Un^ua vovgare with the ancient Roman, that strange pata** 
dox Leonard Aretin, which was afterwards adopted by 
Sembo.^ It is, in short, the Latin, stafjrgering under the blows 
given it by successive invasions of barbarous conquerors, but 
never supplanted by their idioms, receiving from time to time 
their inflexions and terminations, and gradually declining into a 
jargon assuming the form of a distinct language. Such was the 
state in which it waited only for a creative genius, like that of 
Homer, to impart to it the beautiful and harmonious symme- 
tries which it has since retained ; and in this state Dante found 
and completed it. It is observable that each of these dialects, as 
it approaches the line of separation, partakes of the characteris- 
tics of the other, the Latin being full of Italian expressions, and 
the Italian abounding in Latinisms, which gradually wear away 
as we descend to Petrarch and Boccacio. In truth, ail the Italian 
dialects, as well as those of France and Spain, conspir e to refute 
the common opinion respecting the influence of the Northern 
anvasiojis upon the language of those countries by inoculating it 
with barbarous idioms. 

Robert of Anjou was the friend and patron of learning in 
the fourteenth century. During his reign, poetry and the study 
of Greek were prevailing occupations at Naples. Barlaam, 
under whose tuition Petrarch made his slender proficiency in 
that language, was a native of Calabria. Leontius Pilatus also 
was his pupil. This eminent individual was invited by Boccacio 
to Florence; and it was his example and his labours that made 
the cultivation of ancient letters general through Europe. His- 
torical science indeed appears to have advanced but little at this^ 
period in the South of Italy; though Gravina's chronicle, which 
is inserted in Muratori's collection, is an exception. But in the 
succeeding century, Italy had wholly^ shaken oft\thc slumber 
into which, with the other nations of the West, she had sojong 
sunk ; and, under the house of Arragon, Naples bccan e the seat 
of taste and literature. Antony Beccadilli, sujpatned from the 
place of his birth Panormita, aided by Jovianus Pontanus, 
founded an academy in that city, which enrolled in its numbers 
the most accomplished scholars of the age. 

Amongst these was Sannazarius, no ignoble name in poesy 
and polite learning. We extract Count Orloffs remarks upon,; 
this celebrated man. 

passa son cnfance, ppeupe d’etudes agreable, et il fit le plus 
grand progr6s. Ses premiers essais po^tiques obt inrent V adihlrafion 
de Pontanus, qui liii accoirda son estime et son amitifc Cetjfe liaison 
lui ouvrit un acces facile a la cour ; il y fut bien ace^illi par le^ rol 
Ferdinant Sannazar s’attacha a Frederic le cadet avec il 
fit la guerre en Toscane, et qu’il siiivit ensuite en Fl^aiice lorsqiril fut 
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depouille do ses 4tats. Associe ^ son bouheur lorsque la fortune lui 
souriait, il voulut partagcr ses disgraces^ et vendit son heritage |{)our le 
secourir. A pres avoir recueilli Je dernier soupir d^in m^heureux 
monarque, il revint de son exil volontaire, et ne cessa de manifester sa 
baine envers sea nouveaux niaitres, auteurs de la ruine des Arra- 
gonais. 

Sannazar cultiva a-la-foisla poesie latine et italienne, et brilla egale- 
xnent dans Pune et Tautre, par la beaute des images, et la purete du 
style. Son Arcadie est un mod 6 le de ce gout dont Virgtle seul avail 
herite des Grecs, et que malheureosement il n*avait point jusqu’ alors 
transmis h d’autres. Sannazar ne fut pas le premier qui mcla dans 
ses licrits des vers et de la prose,' et qui employ a les vers que les 
Italians appellent sdruccioli : ce genre etait connu avant lui ; mais nul 
auteur de son temps n*a mis plus de sentiments et d'images dans ses 
poesies* 11 n’est done pas etonnant que son Arcadia se soit repro- 
duite des sa premiere apparition dans plus de soixante editions, ct 
qu’elle ait etc iroitee par le celebr^Garcilasso de la Vega, le plus bril- 
lant po^'te de la langue Castillanc. 

Sannazar chant a les Mysteres de V Incarnation avee autant de 
pompc que Virgil en mit a peindre Torigine de Rome. Le poeme dg 
Partu Virginis est repute Pouvrage le plus beau d’un si^cle, qui cepen- 
dant fut embelli par plus d^un trophee litt^raire, et vit brilJersur tout 
d*un iiouvel eclat les muses latines. 11 est vrai que les reves du pagan* 
isme s’y trouvent associes aux mysteres de la religion chretienne 3 mais 
dans ce temps, on ne se doutait pas que Pon put composer un po 6 me 
sans Patde de la raythologie, dont les prestiges semblaient devoir 
relever la simplicite des sujets. Si dans ce po 6 me, Sannazar s’est 
quelquefois approchc des beautes epiques de Virgile; si dans son 
Arcadie, il avait aussi quclquefois rappele les admirables bucoliques 
du poete latin dans ses Eclogee Piscaioricc^ il montra un genie aussi 
fecond qu’ original, et odvrit une carriere inconnue aux Latins et aux 
Grecs.” ^Tom. iv. p. 153—155.) 

To this notice we shaUs*subjoin a few remarks. Sannazarius 
arrived at high excellence both in Latin and Italian poetry. 
A sort of condkt was at this time going on between those Ian- 
^ages. That of Jtaly was by no means in general use among the 
^rned ; and Cardinal Bembo attempted, even at a later period, 
to dissuade Ariosto from , adopting it., ^ JBut Sannazarius wrote 
with o^ual grace and facility in, either. If hisjpoem de Partii 
Virginia earned him the approbation of the Pope, and the dis- 
tinction irf being called the “Christian Virgil,” his “Arcadia” 
shows to great advantage the elegance, and softness, and melody, 
of the Italian diction. 

Saiju^tfariu% well as Statins, is the poet of Naoles. He 
dwells ^ith d6%ht on Us smiling landscapes ana majestic 
scew^ ^ and his religions poem closes, with an exquisite paint- 
ing' el: the spot to bis feiicy dings with affection and 

rapture. 
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“ Hactenus, 6 Superi, partus tentasse verendos 
^ Sit satis : optatani poacit me dulcis ad umbram 
JPausilypus, poscunt Neptunia litora et udi 
Tritones, Nereusqge senex, Panopenque Ephyranque^ 

Et Melite ; quaeque in primis grata ministrat 
Otia, Musarumque cavas per saxa latebras, 

Mergellina j novos fundunt ubi citria florcs, 

Citrm Medorum sacros referentialucos; 

Et mihi non solita nectit de fronde coronam.*' 

In his eclopfues and elegies also, Pausilypus, the adjacent 
islands of Nicida, Procida, and Ischia, arc scenes in which he 
delights to revel. This enthusiasm is strictly Neapolitan, 
Every inhabitant of that favoured region is an idolater of the 
local beauties of his country. His patriotism belongs more to 
what he sees than what he feels. It is more physical than 
moral. 

In Italian, the chef d\mvre of Sannazarius is indisputably hia 
Arcadia. It is a series of eclogues in verse, and the scene is 
laid in Arcadia. Each of them is prefaced by an exordium, m 
prose ; an alternation which, being of regular recurrence, is too 
apt to fatigue. But if the merit of human productions is mea» 
sured by duration of esteem, the Arcadia stands high, for it 
has been a favourite with the Italians for more than SOO years. 

We pass by many other cultivators of poetry and letters in 
this celebt'ated academy. Nor were poetry and polite literature 
its only subjects of glory. Galatco (Antony of Ferara) was the 
friend of Pontanus and Sannazarius, and he excelled equally in 
natural philosophy, medicine, geography, and elegant letters. 
Jerome Tagliava, a Calabrian, disputed with Copernicus the 
discovery of the earth’s revolution round the sun. The science 
of history began also to make considerable advances under the 
Arragon princes. Laurentius Valla was munificently patronized 
at the court of Alphonso. Campano, Carracioli; Albiko, rom- 
ponius Lsetus, adorned the academy towardsybl close of the 
ISth century. At this time archaeology wqs the universal pas?- 
sion ; and to such an excess was it carried, that every thing 
modern was in low esteem. Literary men even quarrelled with 
their owu< names, of modern, and therefore'of barbarous sound, 
and assumed the classic and sonorous appellations of ancient his- 
tory — such as Julius Pontanus, Callimachus Experiens, Pompo- 
nius Lastus, &c. 

The national literature suffered from this enthusiasm; and the 
Italian poetry and eloquence fell rapidly from the height to 
which Dante, and Petrarcha, and Boccacio, had’ carried them." 
The poetry of Nottarnoy and the homilies of Ciarracialt% 8^ 
proofs of the declension of taste and simplicity. ' - 
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A brighter and more etherial day now dawned upon Italy; and 
literature, as if impatient of its protracted infancy, advanced in 
the sixteenth century to sudden maturity and vigour, ft seemed 
to have sunk into repose, exhausted by its efforts at the period 
of Dante and his contemporaries. It was, however, a renovat- 
ing interval. The mina of man was undergoing a revolution 
the most interesting which history records; — a mighty change, 
which vibrated through Europe* Various causes contributed to 
it. The exhumation of the great models of antiquity from the 
sepulchre of ages was not tlie least. They furnished new 
standards of ideal beauty in the arts, which at once exercised 
emulation and awakened genius. The age of Leo brought 
back that of Augustus, and Rome was once more the centre 
from which taste and learning radiated through the world. Ta- 
lent of every kind was encouraged by that liberal pontiff*. The 
Medicis at Florence, and the princes of the house D’Este at 
Ferrara were also patrons of literature. But Naples lingered 
in this march of intellect. Her Spanish viceroys persecuted 
merit; with as much zeal as the Suabian, Anjou, and Arragonese 
princes had cherished and protected it. They endeavoured, 
ineffectually indeed, to plant the inquisition in the Neapolitan 
provinces, and shed the purest and best blood upon the scaf- 
folds* Tile universities were deserted, and liberal and ingenious 
writers were punished by torture and exile. 

When the tide of human knowledge has begun t6 flow it is 
not easily checked. Private munificence supplied the place of 
public jiatronage. The Marquis de Pescara, the Marquis del 
Vasto, and the illustrious Colonna, were the Moecenases of the 
age. It was a private individual, Ferranta, Duke of Salerno, 
wlio protected the father of the celebrated Tasso. This orna- 
ment of the sixteenth#i‘century, to whom Italian poesy owes 
its Jast polish and highest refinement, was born at Sorrento. 
He is too well known to require a more specific notice; and even 
if our space ^le^nitted us to enter into details concerning the 
great author of Jerusalem Delivered, the, able summary and 
elegant criticism of Ginguene would render it superfluous. It 
may not be known, however, to all our, readers, that Tasso was not 
only a poet, but a metaphysician and philosopher, and the au- 
thor of several treatises, written with great precision, on morality 
und ethics. - Nor is the full extent of his poetical labours fami- 
liar to all. His sonnets, of which there are an incredible num- 
ber, have met with the same fate .as those of Shakspeare. Like 
Shj^sj^eare^s, 6lso, they are interesting portraits of the vicissitudes 
of|PH^life. We present one of them, which is about to lose 
of its elegance and vigour in dur translation. 
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^ FIDELITY. 

There is a virtue, which to Fortune’s height 
Follows us not ; — -but in the vale below. 

Where dwell the ills of life, disease and woe. 

Holds on its gentle course, serenely bright. 

So some lone star, whose softly-beaming light 
We mark not in the blaze of solar day, 

Comes forth with pure and ever constant ray, 

Cheerful and beauteous in the gloom of night. 

Thou art that star ! so beauteous and so lone. 

That virtue of distress, Fidelity ! 

And thou, when every joy and hope are flown, 

Clingst to the relics of humanity. 

Making niy sad and sorrowing life still dear. 

And death, with all its horrors, void of fear.’*' 

Tansillo, a contemporary poet, exhibits neither the taste nor 
dignity of Tasso. His poems abound with the concetti and an- 
tithesis too frequent in the Neapolitan school. But the poem 
called the Nurse, which has been translated by Mr. Roscoe, a 
tender exhortation to mothers upon the nurture of their chil- 
dren, is exempt from these vices. The obscene poem called 
II Vendemiatorc, was expiated, before his death, by the 
Tears of St. Petor, a religious piece, which the French poet 
Malherbe plagiarized and deformed. F’or a catalogue of the 
jurists and philosophers of the south of Italy, in the sixteenth 
century, we must refer our readers to the work of Count Orloff. 

The state of its literature, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was by no means auspicious. The Neapolitan kingdom 
was scourged at once by tyranny and famine. The ministers of 
Philip III. arid Charles II. who governed it as viceroys, were 
intent only upon squeezing from that impoverished kingdom 
new supplies for their rapacious and necBy masters. Commerce 
was fettered by exactions, industry disheartened, the arts ^nd 
sciences discouraged. Rebellions were the naturaj fruit of this 
crooked policy. Thomas Campanclla headed a\ insurrection in 
Calabria; and tiie famous Masaniello was, for some time, master 
of the kingdom- But the zeal of private individuals, animated 
by the example of their predecessors in the preceding century, 
effected much during these iron times. Manso, the friend of 
Milton, Tasso, and Marini, established a literary society, called 
the Otiosi. Other societies were framed, and learning was pre- 
served from extinction. The Neapolitan jurists of this period 
are mentioned with respect, in the excellent work of Francesca 
d* Andrea, Ragiovamenio a snoi Nepotiy himself the ornament of 
the bar, and called the Cicero of Naples. Uninfected with th^ 
false taste, and superior to the chicane, of the Neapolitan plead- 
4Jrs, he was equally distinguished by his talents and integrity. 
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P. MabiHoii, who heard him, says, that he spoke magno c]:m elo-^ 
quentko finmine et fulmine. Andrea died in 1698. Gravina, 
another eminent lawyer, was a native of Cosenza, in talabria. 
He was vejsed in the ancient languages, and addicted liimself to 
the philosophy of Descartes. Having fixed his residence at 
Rome, he w^as one of the founders of the academy in that me- 
tropolis. For this academ}', he composed a series of laws, in 
imiation of the twelve tables; but ambition and discord soon 
found their way into it ; and Cresciinbeni, by an unworthy in- 
trigue, obtained a vote of expulsion against Gravina and his 
party. The first scholars of tlie age were bis pupils, and 
amongst these Peter Metastasio. 

The fame of this jurist rests chiefly upon his work De Origini- 
bus. He was the first lawyer who called down philosophy to 
the aid of jurisprudence. His interpretations of the Romaa 
code, and of* the fragments of the twelve tables, breathe a liberal 
and enlightened spirit; and his masterly and comprehensive 
mind brings together the whole history of human legislation^ 
the progressive growth of natural and positive laws, and all 
the analogies and discordancies in the codes of nations. It is 
remarkable that two writers, diametrically opposite in genius 
and chaj&cter, have been much indebted to Gravina. The 
world probably owes the great work of Montesquieu to his 
writings, and Koussec^u borrowed from them his* theory of the 
Social Contract. Himself a poet, he fostered and' protected 
the expanding po-wers of Metastasio, loft him an ample inherit- 
ance, and expired in his arms. 

Julius Caesar Vanini was equally celebrated for his talents and 
misfortunes. He was born at Otranto, and studied at Naples. 
He travelled over Europe, and gave oflence in every country 
which he visited, by th€^ boldness of his opinions, and the Irce- 
doni of his discourse. Constant to no theory, at one time a 
fervent Cathplic, at another a licentious Lalitudinarian, his 
life was passed fa a »torm of disputation. The doctors of the 
Sorbonne burned his work De Admirandis Naturae Regime. 
At Thoulouse, he was accused of atheism ; and condemned, by 
the same parliament which afterwards passed sentence upon the 
unhappy Galas, to have his tongue cut out, and to be burned 
alive. This infamous judgment was executed on the 19th of 
February, 1619, and in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

But in no country has archaeology been carried to a greater 
extent than in Naples. And what country, in spite of barbarous 
inv^ious, and the dreadful visitations of earthquakes and vol- 
presents a wider field for antiquarian research, or abounds 
more in those interesting remains which connect the ancient 
with the modem world ? So prevalent was this science, that there 
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is scarcely a province, a town, a clinrch, or a monastery, which 
has not liad its antiquary and its historian. Of these authors, the 
number is too considerable for distinct specification. Amongst the 
writers of general history we have already mentioned iJumiponte. 
It is, however, in literary history, that Naples abounds even to 
affluence. Manso bequeathed to posterity the Life of Tasso, 
whom he had befriended and consoled in the last years of his 
existence : Francesco Andrea compiled the biographies of the 
celebrateil lawyers of h's day: Chioccarelli, those of Neapolitan 
authors, from the earliest times to 1646: Toppi, Nicodemi, 
and many others, illustrated the same department. 

Poetry, however, and the sister art of rhetoric, degenerated 
into fustian and conceit. Simplicity of thought and expression 
was supplanted by metaphysical subtlet}^ and an unnatural ele- 
vation of style but ill concealed the laborious indigence of the 
writer. The austere and terrible graces of Dante ; the harmo- 
nious, but vigorous versification of Petrarca, were succeeded by 
florid exaggeration, by tumid and gaudy imagery. Naples 
led the way in this departure irom truth and nature. Tansillo, 
and even Tasso himself, not unfrequently committed these of- 
fences against taste ; and their example, imitable only in its 
vices, engendered a tribe of poetasters, the founders of a new 
school, the school of Marini. But although Marini had the 
ambiguous honour of giving name to the sect, his genius was of 
a higher order. He was born at Naples, and nature had gifted 
him with an ardent imagination, perpetually excited, as he grew 
up, by the glories of a cloudless heaven, the varied beauties of 
the scenery, the rich magnificence of earth and ocean, with 
which he was surrounded. His first poetical attempts were 
remarkable for the brilliancy of their colouring. They were 
applauded, but in contradiction to tllb established decrees of 
good sense and correct taste. Simplicity and nature had aheady 
been exiled from poesy, A genius like tluu qf Marini was 
alone sufficient to confirm the false directiornwhich had been 
given it, and to sanction its vices. Literary honours were 
heaped upon him, and he was highly distinguished by the pa- 
tron nge of the great, both in Italy and France. 

His Slaughter of the Innocents, n poem, is the most finished 
of his numerous pieces. It was translated by Crashuwe, and 
Pope lias not disdained to borrow several passages from the 
translation. The Adonis is replete with every variety of de- 
scriptive beauty: but it sparkles with the false glitter of the 
style which was then prevalent. It rose, however, into rapid 
popularity. Though put into the Index Expurgatorius of the 
Vatican, its admirers and its readers were multiplied by the 
inhibition. A countless tribe of imitators arose. It is the in- 
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felicity of imitation to catch only the faults of its original.^ They 
did not inherit a remnant of Marines genius. 

It is, perhaps, in the infancy of man’s intellect, that the poe- 
tical &culty is most vigorous. Invention then ranges with a 
more unfettered pace. Homer’s was the vernal season of poesy. 
Philosophy, by bringing every thing to the test of reason, dissi- 
pates its creations. Our own metaphysical poets, Donne, Cow- 
ley, Crashawe, and Denham, displayed less what they felt than 
what they knew. Perhaps the revolution of taste in Italy was 
not precisely of the same kind ; it arpse out of the exaggeration 
of beauty into deformity ; from that luxuriance of flowers, and 
profusion of colours, which, in their excess, torture rather than 
delight the senses. To this fault, which is chiefly the abuse of 
something intrinsically excellent, the Italian writers seem to 
have had at all times an innate tendency. Erasmus ridicules 
the Ciceronians of his day — a sect of rhetoricians who imitated 
to a vicious excess the style of Cicero; and Italy, at the revival 
of letters, abounded with Ciceronians. The Petrarchists, as 
they were called, acquired the appellation from exalting into 
hyperbole and conceit the purity and tenderness of Petrarca. 
But Guarini first, and after him Marini, seemed determined to 
show how far poetic affectation could be carried. Tliey halted, 
however, on the confines of absurdity, leaving to their disciples 
at Naples, Stigliani, Bruno, and others, the disgrace of break- 
ing all reserve, and rioting in absolute nonsense. 

Occasionally, indeed, Marini reminds us of the conceits of 
Cowley ; but the resemblance is rare. One instance of such a 
resemblance is in our recollection, and wc are tempted to quote 
it. In the Testameiito d’Amore, a lover receives from his mis- 
tress a letter written with her blood. This circumstance gives 
birth to endless conceiti* and extravagancies. He wishes to be 
converted into ashes, that, by being pidverizcd, he might dry 
up the lines traced by her hand — 

“ (fosi pur potess’ io 
Tra le mie fiamme incenerire ardendo, 

Indi il cinere mio 
Sparger, di polve in vece, 

Su le tue belle, e sanguinose riglie ! 

Che non si puo con altra ricompensa 
Pagar dono di sangue 
Che con cambio di inorte ; 

and concludes by calling her a pelican of love, who tears out hei 
heajJl^to administer life to others — 

Pelicano d’araorc 

Che per dar vita alcrui ti squarci il core.” 

There were few satirical poets in Italy during the seventeenth 
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ccntujy. Salvator Ilosa, the paiiitciywas the most distinguished 
amonj^st them ; he was a native ol‘ Naples ; bis satires have the 
bitterness^ and sternness of Juvenal. He writes also with the 
flowing eloquence of that poet; but he abuses his own fertility, 
and knows not how to stop. His great fault is saying top much. 

In the drama, Pbrta arrived at great excellence ; his genius 
was indeed universal. His tragedies of II Gcorglo, and VUlisse, 
still maintain their reputation. But in the pastoral drama, a 
Neapolitan barber, Gian Battista Breggazano, shone nearly 
without a rival. The comedies of Porta also were deservedly 
admired in his day. Count Orlofi* observes of this extraor- 
ilihary being, 

“ C’est vraiment une chose tres remarquable, qu'au milieu d’^tiides 
sericuses, et de travaux d^un genre si difierent, Porta ait pu composer 
un si grand nombre de pieces dramatiques. Dans scs comedies on 
tAuve le sel de Plaute, et tout fart de PArioste. Et peut-^tre sc 
montre t-*il supcricur a fun comme a Pautre, dans le choix de ses 
sujets, dans I’emploi des incidents, dont il se sert pour renouer et sou- 
tenir Paction.” — (Tom. iv. p. 38i.) 

In a language so easily w’^edded to music, the opera is almost 
of indigenous growth ; and in the age on which we have been 
occupied, it rose tp great perfection. Antonio Basso, Sorren- 
tino, the author of Giro, and others, whose names alone would 
extend our article to an unreasonable length, prepared the way 
forZenwand Metastasio, from whose hands the Italian opera 
received its last touches. 

The eighteenth ccntuiy was the age of the severe sciences,, 
rather than of poetry. Count Orloft* has only strung together a 
barren nomenclature of the Neapolitan poets of this period; 
names too obscure for commemoration, and scarcely heard of 
beyond the limits of their own coun»^Cy* Nor is this silence a 
matter of condolence ; the times are gone when cities were built 
by the sound of a lyre, or armies inflamed by the strains of a 
Tyrtacus. The spirit of imitation has so lon^ subsisted in Italy, 
that we may reasonably de^air of seeing again the sublimity of 
Dante, the pencillings of Tasso, the opulence of Ariosto. On 
the other hand, sonnets, madrigals, elegies, canzoni^ were every day 
starting into sickly existence, and then disappearing for ever. 

** Versus inopes reruro, nugeeqae canorae.'* 

It is in this age, nevertheless that we contemplate the 
hamaii faculties in tiieir grander movements. A sounder logic, 
and more rational philosophy, were cultivated in Europe. 
The kingdom of Naples had been transferred to Austria, but the 
policy of the Spanish administration was still continued* 'Fi- 
nancial disorders, vexatious imposts, harassed and afflicted this 
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^devoted country. But in spite of her arbitrary and oppressive 
governments, Naples could ^ast of many establishments irlbndly 
to science and letters. 

In Giannone, jurisprudence found one of its greatest orna- 
ments, who jvas born in the province of Capitanata, and studied 
at Naples. He began his celebrated Civil History of Naples at 
an early period of his life. Ho was a zealous, not to say ^ru- 
lent, opponent of the usurpations of Rome ; a circumstance to 
which he owes much of his reputation, and almost all his misfor- 
tunes. His work, on which he had bestowed twenty years of 
unremitted labour, appeared in 1723. But the liberality of its 
tenets soon earned it the honout of a place in the Index expur- 
gatoriusof Rome. He was, moreover, excommunicated by the 
archiepiscopal court of Naples, and exiled from his country* 
The principal events of liis life are compendiously stated by 
Count OrlofK ^ 



pies maiiusv,! *4.-0 

parvinl a les faire “ovaume de Naples, Giannone perdit 

«Lorsque Charles VI. i„,prudent pour 

aussisa pension. „ Venise, il en tut peu apres 

retourner en Italic. AccueiUi d aborU a j La, cedant 

ebass^, traversa I’ltalie, d'^gi^e, e U se laissa entrainer 

aux instances perfides d’un officier P“'tu'"r SonTiche guide le fit. 
Lrsfuterritoire do cette petite Xtcrosse 

arrfeter par des sbiirA. ^ dets Surs et de ses voy- 

separa de son fils uifique, le „ Vj; iJ citadellc de Turin, 

ages. Apres que que emps, .1 chercha consolation 

D^ns sa triste prison, le 

dans les lettres, coramenta des auteurs ® I j j ju roi de 

traduisitdesliYresiilenfitmemeunpourso^ 

Sardaigne qui pour recompense dabiurer a refuter lui-meme 

tniscre et de chagrins, il se resigns, , J ^ ga,ante histoire. 
les maximes qu’tl avaU avancees da'is *8 bcHe et sa 
Apres douze ann6es d'emprisonment, il mourut age ue 

'■ ^'jdm Blptista Vico 

to “ «ito.« S.ndUion, hU g»ias 
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uvas nursed in solitude, mA quickened bjrmisfortune. All his 
writings breathe an air of originality : his imagination was 
ardent and active, and derived its aliment from vast and pro- 
found reading, Plato and Bacon were a species of household 
divinities to this indefatigable student. Tlic celebrated work of the 
Scienza Nuova dintorno Alla eominune Natura delle Nazion:, 
is a lasting monument of philosophical powers of generalization 
which have been rarely equalled!. Its obscurity is apparent^ 
rather than real. It requires, indeed, to be read diligently, and 
even laboriously ; and the authcH' himself deprecates the judg- 
ment of those who may presume to criticise it on a slight and 
careless perusaK 

The reign of Charles lIL was the proudest political era that 
Naples had yet witnessed. The judicious measures of Tannuci, 
his minister, and the actual })resence of the nionaixh hirasclfi in- 
spired life and activity into the state, and the Neapolitan people 
might for the first time be called a nation. The discipline of the 
university wa* restored ; the magnificent building which it now 
occupies appropriated for its reception, and the F arnese library 
consecrated to its use. To this auspicious period belongs Antonio 
Genovesi, a proselyte from scholastic theology, the study to which 
he was originally destined, to the pursuits of a liberal and en- 
lightened philosophy. We contemplate in him, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary man that ever arose in Italy. He was a disciple of 
Vico, vfliose doctrines he elucidated, by a commentary whicit 
completely cleared them of the perplexities in which his master 
had intentionally enveloped them. What Bacon was to Europe 
in general, Gciiovc&i was to Italy. The spirit of })hilosophyv 
almost at his bidding, pervaded every science, and the principles 
of right reasoning diffused a steady light over the labours of suc- 
ceeding students, for whom he had first opened a way disen- f" 
tangled from mysticism and error. He was in truth the fyuuder 
of a school in philosophy, which had all that was great or emi- 
nent in Italy ruiong its students. He comWnecl the theories of 
Locke and Leibnitz, extracting from each that which was most 
consonant to the interests of man, and the improvement of 
his mind. If he wandered occasionally into the wilds of a 
boundless speculation, he was led astray by his unlimited con- 
fidence in the perfectibility of the human mind ,* an error that 
bespeaks generous and enlarged, though not accurate habits of 
thinking. 

Genovesi filled the moral chair at'the university. His talents 
attracted a numerous class; and truths to which they had been 
heretofore indifferent or inattentive, came mended from his 
tongue. He was an unsuccessful candidate for the theological 
professorship; but a munificent individual, Bartolomeo Intieri, 
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haviiij^ founded a lectureship on political economy, upon the ex-* 
pt€^s condition that Geiiovesi should be the Proiessor, it was in 
his lectures upon that branch of philosophy that he employed 
the vast resource of his genius^ and displayed the great depth 
of his aoQuireSiients. But his greatest work is his Treatise upon 
Metaphysics t nor is it the least of its merits, that it is divested 
of the learned nomenclature generally used in metaphysical dis-, 
sertations, and completely adapted, by its elementary form, to 
popular use. Exljaustcd by his labours^ this eminent man died 
in 1769, at tiie early age of 55. 

Emulous of his example, and disciplined by his precepts, se- 
veral accomplished scholars followed in the saihe department. 
But our limits admonish us that inasmuch as our mention of 
them would necessarily be confined to the barren enumeration of 
their names, it would he better to pass them by, and content 
ourselves witJi the selection only of the most prominent and 
conspicuous merit tliat belongs to tlie period under our exa- 
mination. We conclude, therefore, our slight view of Neapo- 
iitan literature during the reign of Charles IIL by remarking, 
that with the exception of poetry and eloquence, every branch 
of human knowledge made rapid advances. 

The long and eventlul reign of his son, Ferdinand iV. 
brings us to our own times, and involves the actual state 
of knowledge and letters, in this part of Italy, which partook, in 
due proportion, of the general amelioration of Eurol)e. In 
Naples, however, Gkujovesi left no equal. His plan of instruction 
was followed, his maxims paraphrased ; but his disciples fell far 
short, in knowledge and genius, of their illustrious master. 
Naples, a city of lawyers, remained stationary in jurisprudence. 
The gothic and feudal edifice, with all its anomalies and errors, 
)was still unshaken. l)iscrder, despotism, and anarchy, pre- 
vailed /hrough that shapeless chaos, to which every dynasty 
and successive m^arcli had added something to augment 
its disproportions sud multiply its deformities. But, among the 
theoretic writers who laboured to reform the civil and criminal 
codes, Francisco Mario Pagano holds a conspicuous place. The 
bar was then the great theatre of talent. Pagano, a disciple of 
Genovesi, soon left, however, that stormy occupation for the 
peaceful retirements of philosojjhy and study. In 1783, he pub- 
lished his Saggi Politici, a treatise which ranks him with the first 
writers upon"^ public law ; and in his smaller wprk, entitled Cqn- 
siderazioni sul Processo Criminale, he unfolded the true prin- 
ciples pf penal jarisprodence, and urged those mitigations and 
amendments of retributive law, which had indeed been already 
recommended by Beecaria in a style more diffuse, but less 
forcible and impressive. Pagano, having accepted an office from 
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the IJrcnch usurpation of 1 79.9^ was sacrifia^^ on the restoration 
of Ferdinand, to the vindictive policy of the times, and publicly 
executed, with numerous other victims of that calamitous period 

FiJangieri may b6 styled the Montesquieu of Naples. From 
his early youth, he addicted himself to the diligent stuf^ of the 
mathematics, . philosophy, the ancient languages, and the princi- 
ples of morality and policy. ‘His book upon the Science of Le- 
gislation appeared in 1780» when he was scarcely twenty-eight 
years of age. In glancing at this elaiboa*atcf work, we arc* ‘led 
to ask by what miracle a young man, of high birth and splendid 
connexions, and of whose' life no inconsiderable portion must 
have been j)assed in the pleasures of youth and the frivolous pur- 
suits of the Neapolitan nobility, should have amassed such a 
store of solid information, and acquired so severe and profound a 
logic? Filangieri attempted, in this wc;uk, what was never at- 
tempted before in the same department — fo introduce, into moral 
and political, the exactness and precision of demonstrative, 
science. His plan seems to be as unbounded as his genius. 
Montesquieu exhibits, as in a mirror, all that had theretofore 
been done by systems of law and codes of jurisprudence; but 
Filangieri was not content with mere historical induction. 
Ilcasoning from man’s capacities and nature, he examines what 
still remains to be done, by civil institutions and political 
systems^ for his moral amelioration and social happiness. Having 
laid dovi^n the general rules of legislative science, and. unfolded 
the principles of law, civil, economical, and penal, be enters 
into clear and copious discjiilsitions concerning etlucation, pro- 
perty, and the reciprocal rights and duties of the parental and 
filial relations. A mind free from the perturbations and mists of 
vulgar prejudice, an ardent philanthropy, a style admiralty 
suited by its simple gravity to the suly^ct, are the qualities dis- 
played by this young philosopher, whose early death wiU be long 
registered iiuhc aft'ectionate regrets of bis cJSint i;^. 

In political economy, the Neapolitans hav^madc considerable 
advances from the lime of Genovesi, who first raised it from the 
mere skill of the merchant or tradesman, to a rank amongst the 
liberal sciences. Galiani, so well known at Paris, in the circles 
of French literati,* for the vivacity of his wit and the smattness 
of bis repartee, was the author of various treatises in this branch: 
of knowledge, in which he attacked, with great success, the prin- 
ciples of tlie French econombtilJ On his return from the 
Neapolitan embassy, at; Paris, during his residence in which 
situation he had lived in familiar intercourse with the wits and 
belles^esprits of l!he cdurt of Louis XV. and those of ,the first 

• See his CorrespoDiilaDce avjec Mad. d^Epiaay. pads, 182U 
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years of the rdgn W Louis XVI. he was |:ilaced in a finmcial 
office at Naples ; anij, amonjif other projects, he had brought to 
mkturity the ro^tora^^ji of tWport of Baite; a work which was 
abandoned his de^ih. . " ' f 

We might etilargfe"" our catalogue ; but we have executed, im- 
perfectly indeed, but , to the utmost practibable extent allowed 
us, bur picture oLthe ancient amr present state of Neapolitan 
literature. 'We havd followed the but not the footsteps, 

of Count Orloff; rfhd have supplied, from other sources wiihiii 
our reach, the unavoidable imperfections of his plan, by select- 
ing the most conspicuous figures, the Attclores Danaiim^ thepnwa 
dMecta vironm ; not seeking io distiii^b the oblivious repose of a 
whole host of literateurs, whose reptitation is so exclusively the 
property of their own ebuntr^^ that it is by no means likely to 
migrate beyond its ; tho 

■ . fortemque Gyan, fqrtemque Cloanthum ; 

names praised, indeed, to the utmost height of panegyric, in their 
own circle, and owing no small part of their celebrity to that com- 
merce of flattery, with which savans and academicians amuse and 
abuse each other. . 


Art, IL — Two Sermons^ occasioned by iJie death the Rev, 
Thomas Scott, late Rector of Aston Sand find. Backs; preached 
at St. John^s, Bedford Roiv, 29th April, 1821, By Daniel 
Wilson, AM. 8vo. London, 1821. 

In an earlier period bf^our literature, the biography of emi- 
nent men, and especially of persons distinguished by their ex- 
alted ^picty, w\as ordinarily confined to such notices of their 
characters and labiprs as occurred in their funeral sermons; and 
tlie absence of these obituary records was often a substantial 
subject of regret, since, with all their imperfections, they are at 
least valuable as the conduits for conveying to us, in numerous 
instances, [^s the biographical frequenters of the invtJuable 
library of tlie British Museum can testify,) the only memorials 
of piety anc|^ talent which a less literary age was accustomed to 
put upon r^^ird for the bcii^t of si succeeding generation. If 
these antiaojtes tp gbUvion^ were deficientin particular details, 
they still seized up^-ilje pripc^pal Jlh^amen of the character, and 
presented such an outline fo|r the ihltfatibn of those who should 
come after as might enable them to transfuse into their own 
lives, if they were so minded — those graces and virtues of the 
Christian character, which %en of lifce passions with themselves 
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had ^cen enabled to exhibit m their prdgi^s tbmugh the same 
pilgrimage; while it was not less instructive, nor animating^ 
to observe in how many of these instances the influence pf true 
••eligion appeared throughout ih the seasons of sickne^i^, and . 
decay, and in thp still mpre appal^ng hour of confliti with, ^ the 
last enemy that shall be d^strpyed/^ 

jin the present case, as in that of Mr. Richardson, noticed in 
the last number, we find that not only the funeral flowers of 
sermon’' are strewed oyer the grave, but that a regular 
memoir is to stand, like |he stately cypress, bes|de the tomb of 
the departed. ' ^ 

The expectation of a *^:life" of^tlie late Mr. Scott, from the 
pen of his son, may account for );|}e scanty notice which is taken 
by the. preacher of the personal lifetbry of the deceased ; a single 
note serves to supply the following, series of datq^:— Mr. Scott 
was born near SpiLsby, in 174? 7, and ordained deacon in 1772. 
He became curate of Olney in 1780 ; chaplain (^f the Locke 
Hospital, (of which he was the entire founder,) in 1785; and 
rector of the humble preferment of Aston Sandford, in Bucks^ 
in 1801, at which place^^he died, April 16, 1821, in the 75th 
year of his age. In treating the text of 2 Tim. iv. 6 — ^8, Mr. 
Wilson consider s tliat the words with which the apostle there 
exhorts and animates his soir Timothy to redoubled ardour in 
the ministerial charge, from a consideration of his own ap- 
proaching departure, and of the eternal reward which awaited 
the faithful pastor, admit of a fair and. legitim ate application to 
the case of the individual who has been so recently dischargc'd 
from his long and honourable services, and to those labourers 
who are yet toiling in the same vineyard,* in order to their en- 
couragement to renewed exertions in the ministerial office. The 
object therefore which the preacher cMefly proposes to himself 
is to stir up Ins clerical brethren, by a brief review of tlieJiving 
labours, and dying consolations of the deKase^i, to “do the , 
work of an evangelist;*' to “preach the wo^," and to “ be in- 
stant ill season, and out of season.’' — In reference to tlie nature 
of the reward thus proposed to all faithful stewards of the divine 
mysteries, we find the following judicious observations in limine: 

Thi» crown ‘ the I^ord the righteous judge * will award ; for ^ GoA 
is not unrighteous to forget our work and> labour of Jovc.^ The re-<; 
ward is not indeed pne of desert— our only foundation in respect oT 
merit is the free justification which is by faith of Jesus Chnst ; for as , 
■sinners we are pat only unprofitable servants, but deserve condemna- 
tion ; but it is a gift of grace, and/ as believers as Christ we humbljr 
expect, for his Sttco, a heavenly "recompense, in ^hiportion to our 
services and sufferih||s in his cause.** ’ 

And, in proof of the h^rpabnious ponsiste|icy l^w^n the divine 
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maefrcy and the Cbr&tbn find the following quqjtation 

from Calvin himsdtf: ^ 

' « ‘ The ftee justification wl^ich is conferred on us by faith, is not 
inconsistent grith the reward.of worts. Yea, rather these two things 
rightly agreq^ that a mah is justified freely by the benefit of Christ, 
and yet that he will receive the reward of his works before God. For 
as soon as God receives us into gr&oe^ he accounts our works accept- 
ablo^ and thus deigns to bekoyv on them a reward, though an un- 
deserved one.^ ** , , * 

As the above distinction is not always attended- to, and the 
natural tendency of our nature, even as Protestants, is to exalt 
human merit at the expeftse of divine ^ace, Mr. Wilson, in 
proposing to out view ,^?the recompense of the reward,” to 
tvhich even Moses himsrff ^haa respect,'* appears to havo 
Judged welt hi thus laying;his foundation, on the chief corner 
tstbUe of the church in every age. Mr. Wilson first notices the 
well-known work of Mr. Scott, called “ The Force of Truth,** 
of which he speaks in the following terms:. 

** The manner in which he was called tc the spiritual combat was 
remarkable. His narrative of this event, we may venture to assert, 
will be classed in future ages with those of which the process has 
been recorded by the most sincere and candid avowals of the indi- 
viduals themselves. The Force of Truth* cannot indeed be equalled 
with ‘The Confessions of St. Augustin,^ or ibc early life of Lutlier; 
biftThe main features of conversion, and the illustration of the grace 
of God in it, are of the same character. The church has seen few 
examples so minutely and satisfactorily detailed of the clficacy of the 
dbetnne of Christi as in the instance before us. We . there behold a 
man of strong natural powers, intrenched in the sophistries of human 
pride, and a determined opponent of the chief truths of the Gospel, 
gradually convinced and s^dued. We see him engaging in a labori- 
ous study of the Scripture, with preconceived opinions firmly fixed, 
and Aluctant to adt^ a humiliating scheme of theology : yet borne 
on, contrary to«hi&^xpectation$, and wishes, and worldly interests, 
by the simple ene^y of truth. We view him arriving, to his own 
d^may, at one doctrine afler another. . V/e behold him making every 
atep sure as he advances, till he at length works out, by his own dili- 
gent investigation of the sacred volume, all the parts of divine truth, 
which hC'^^wards discovered to be the common faith of the church 
of ChHst,*^% the foundation of all the reformed corapaunities, and ! 
to be essehtiisUy connected with every part of divine Eevelation. He 
thus learns #e apol^lical doctrines of the deep fall of man — his im- 
potency to anyr tlu%g spit^tually atonement and 

satisfaction of Cbriajl^he t4mty of peivons the godhead — ^the re- 
generation andsani^fication of the Holy Spirit— justification by faith 
only-salvation by grace-^tbe nec^S^ity of repentance unto life-^ 
separation from the sinful citstoms and spirit of the world— self-denial, 
alld the bearing of reptoa^'lfor Christ’s sake^^holy love to God and 
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'Hian'^Uctivity in every good word and work-^dependepc^ upon CkrisJ; 
for the supply of netful grace — humble trust in his promises for 
final victory, and an unreserved ascription of all blessings to the 
secret and merciful purpose, and will of God. The whole narra- 
tive is so honest, and so evidently free from any suspicion of en- 
thusiasm, as to constitute a most stril^ng testimony of the pibwier 
divine grace, 

** It was first published in 1779: at the close of twenty years he ' 
prefixed to the fifth edition a solemn declaration that every thing he 
had experienced, observed, beard, and read, since the first publica- 
tion of it, had concurred in establishing his most assured confidence, 
that the doctrines recommended in it were the grand and distinguish- 
ing peculiarities of genuine Christianity. This declaration was re- 
peated in each subsequent edition, till the time of his death.’’ 

We may here observe that, since the publication of this 
Funeral Sermon, a very interesting memoir nas appeared, of the 
latter years and death of Dr. Bateman, the physician, which ^ 
contains the following remarkable testimony in favour of another 
work of Mr. Scott, his Essays on the most important Subjects in 
Religion: , 

I read to him ” (says liis biographer) “ the first of Scott’s Essays, 
which treats of the * Divine Inspiration of the Scriptures,’ He 
listened with intense earnestness; and, when it was' concluded, ex- 
claimed, ^ This is demonstration ! complete demonstration » ’ ” 

Again f — 

He preceded his revered, though unknown instructor, Mr, Scott, 
only one week. He never ceased to remember, with the deepest 
gratitude, his obligations to that excellent roan. It was only the even- 
ing before his death, that he recommended, with great earnestness, 
to a young friend, whose mother, under affliction, was first beginning 
to inquire after religious truth, to engage to read Scott s Essays ; 
acknowledging, with fervent gratitude, the benefit he had himself 
received from that work, and concluding an ai^ated eul ogiutA, by 
saying, ‘ How have I prayed for that man ! * ” ^ • 

In describing tlie ' writings of Mr. Scott, consisting of six 
volumes quarto and nine or ten volumes octavo, Mr- Wilson 
says— • . . 

He ‘ kept the faith,* ndt only in the main characters of bis the- 
ology, but in the use which he found -the sacred Writers made of each 
doctrine; and in the order, the proportiop, the manner, theocc^a^^*; 
the spirit, the end of stating and enforcing all they taught. tide 
view, the way in which he had been ted to stddy the Scriptures foi^ 
iiiniself, and diligently to compare ail the parts of them jjifith eadf ' 
other, was qf' essential service. He was not a man te.^f^coive tbe.im*-^ 
pression of his age,\hut to give it; The humble suhmissioii to ev^py 
part of divine revelation, , the abstmence. from metagib^ical 
the entire reliance on the inspired doctfine, in all IhS^^bS^ringai^ 
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sequences, the candour on points really doubtful, or of less sital imw 
portance, which,, are the characteristics of his writings, give tncm ex- 
traordinary value. Thus, togkher with the commanding truths above 
enumerated; he held as ^rraly the accountableness of man, the per- 
petual obligation of the holy law^ the necessity of addressing the 
conscience and hearts of sinners, and of using, without reserve, the 
commands, cautions, and ^ threateiiings, which the inspired books 
employ, and employ so copiously ; the importance of entering into 
the detail of the Christiait temper, and of- all relative duties ; of dis- 
tinguishing the plausible deceits by which a false religion is concealed,; 
and of following out the grand branches of Scripture morals into their 
proper fruits in the family and the^life. tn a word, hp entered as fully 
into the great system of means and duties, on the one hand, as into the 
commanding doctrines of divine grace, on the other. He united the 
Epistles of St. Paul and St. Jmnes."’ 

Adverting to Mr. Scott’s Aiiwer to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 

Refutation of Calvinism,” Mr. Wilson observes, — 

The prejudices inseparable from any living' controversialist must, 
of course, be allowed to subside, before a calm judgment can be formed 
of hjs character ; but, when thatperiofl shall arrive, I doubt not that 
his laborious productions, more especially his masterly Reply to the 
work entitled the Refutation of Calvinism,’^ will be admitted to 
rank amongst the soundest writings of the age.” 

Mr. Wilson afterwards calls this Reply incomparable for 
the acute and masterly defence pf truth,” and further observes 
ofit,— : 

I consider this work (second edition) to be one of the first theo- 
Jhgical treatisesof the day. .It is pregnant with valuable matter, not 
merely on the direct questions discussed, but almost on every topic of 
doctrinal and practical divinity,” 

In adverting to the ipost celebrated of Mr. Scott’s works — his 
Coipmcntary on the Holy Scriptures, Mr. Wilson thus expresses 
himself; . . 

\ It is difficult taform a just estimate of a work which cost its author 

the labour of thirty-three years. Its capital excellency consists in its ^ 
following ..more closely, than perhaps any other, the fair and adequate 
meanibgfof every part of, Scripture, without regard Ip the niceties of,, 
human s|fiiK|em8; it is a scriptural comment. Its originality is likewise 
^ ^trongj^j^onunendation of it. Every part of it is thought out 
4;he jhlm^If, not borrowed from others. It is not a com- 

^pilatidn ; il isiip original work, in which you have the deliberate judg- 
ment and Independent mind, on all .the part^ of Holy 

Scripture^ \.*EV)eiy#tudent^cwiil undeirstaiid the val|ue of' sueh a pro- 
duction. Further^ is the comment of our own age; .furnishing the 
last ints^i^tations |vhi^^ au.^ppbecj, giving the sub- 
stance of iheretnurha whifh t^nnd.^iqi$i^hasaccu|^^^ the 

fl^fferent binnehes .of sac^4te^^ phvlnting objections 
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which modern annotators haive advanced against tlie dq^frioea of the 
Gospeh and adapting the irtfitfuctions of Scripture to the pa^*ticular 
circumstances of the times in which we live. It is. again, the work ot 
one who was at liome in whal h® did. The faults of method and Style, 
which considerably detract from some of his other writipgSj(> arc lew 
apparent here, where' he had only tofoHow the order of thought in A© 
sacred book itself; whilst ail his powers and attainments had their full 
scope. It was the very under toking which required, less than any 
other work, what he did not possess, and demanded more than any 
other, what he did — it required matured knowledge of Scripture, skill 
as atextuary* sterling honesty, a firm grasp of truth, 
mission of* mind to every part bf the inspired records, unparalleleu dili- 
gence and perseverance ; and these were the very characteristics of the 
man. When to these particulars it is added that he lived to superin- 
tend four editions, each enriched with much new and important 
matter, and had been engaged above three years in a new one, in 
which, for the fifth time, he had nearly completed a in ost laborious re- 
vision of the whole work, we must, at least, allow its extraordinary 
importance. Accordingly, the success of it has been rapidly and 
steadily increasing from the first; not only in our own country* but 
wherever the English language is known; It will soon be m the hands 


of all careful students of tlie holy volume ; whether, in the first in- 
stance, they agree with him in' his chief sentiments or not. hior wi 
the time be distant, when, the passing controversies of the day haying 
been forgotten, this, prodigious work will be almost universally con- 
fessed, in the protestaiit churches, to be one of the most sound and in- 
structive comments of our own or any other age. It should be part oi 
a student’s constant reading ; to turn to a few controversial passages, 
can afi'ord no fair criterion of its merit. I can safely say that, alter 
regularly consulting jt for above five-and-twenty years, it rises conti- 
nually in my esteem.” 

In reference to Mr. Scott’s private character, find the 
following remarks on his extraordinary d^j^ence: 

He was ’alwa3^s at work, always busy, alvvays>||^deeming time fyet 
never in a hurry. His heart was given up to his pu^it^?; he was natu- 
rally of a studious turn ; and his labour was his delict. He gradually 
acquired the habit of abstracting his mind from sensible objects, ana 
concentrating all his thoughts on the particular topic befiire him; so 
that he lived, in fiicl, twice the time that most other students do, m 
the same number of years. He had aa iron-strength of constitu ion o 
support this. And, for five or six-and-forty years, be studied* eight . 
or ten hours a-day, and frequently tv^elve or fourteen, 
interrupted ly sickness. His relaxations of mind were often equal to 
the diligence of roost other persons: ^ But it was not merely 
labour which .^distinguished this remarkable man; but incessant labour 
directed to what was useful and important. He was always 
his proper work. He was tiht merely studious, 
was immediately usefhJ. He* was not a desultory res^, attrac^d by 
every novelty, and wksHiig Ks time On inferior topics, or aaiiiofs of 
less moment : but u reader of what was solid and appropnaile, and 
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directly subservient to the great subject in hand. lie was., from an 
early age, almost entirely self-taught. He had little aid from masters, 
small means for the purchase of booJe^, and scarcely any access to 
great collection^jl. A few first-rate Avorks formed his library, and 
these he thoroughly mastered. IJe never remitted his exertions in im- 
woving his woirks. After thirty-three years bestowed on his Comment, 
lie was as assidupusin revising it, as when he first began. The marginal 
references cost him seven years of labour. - 

** In his dotpestic circle, his chameter^was most exemplary. No 
blot ever stained his name. A disinterestedness and uhbending inte- 
grity, in the midst of many dif&odlties, so raised him in the esteem of^ 
all who knew him. as greatly to honour and commend the Gospel he 
professed. ‘ He was also an excellent Tather of a family. Wliat he 
appeared in his preaching and writing^;, that he was amongst his 
children and servants. He did not neglect his private duties on the 
ground of public engagements ; but he carried his religion into his 
bouse, ^nd placed before his family the doctrines he taught, embodied 
in his own evident uprightness of conduct. This determination* and 
consistency in personal religion instructed his children better than a 
thousand set lessons. He did not inculcate certain doctrines merely, 
or talk against covetousness, and the love of the world, or insist on the 
public duties of the Sabbath, or support family prayer, whilst the bent 
‘ of his conversation was worldly, his temper selfish, his own habits in- 
dulgent, and his vanity or ambition manifest under the thin guise of a 
lel^ious phraseology — but he exhibited to his household a holy and 
Amiable pattern of true piety-— he was a man of God : imperfect 
indeed, out consistent and sincere. Accordingly, all Lis children 
became, by the Divine Mercy, his comfort m^d honour during life, 
apd now remain to call him blessed, and hand down his example to 
another generation.’^ 

A note of Mr. Wilson^s, on this part of Mr. Scott's cha- 
racter, evinces a just conception of the superiority of prac/ice 
ever precept, . ^ 

I believe,” says he, ‘‘ it will be commonly found that the general 
behaviour and comOrsation of parents more impress the minds of tho 
young, than forti^al instructions do. When you address children 
amctly, their minds recoil; but their own slirewd observations on 
what they see done, or hear said, by you to others—on the estimate 
you forip of things — on tlie governing principles of your conduct— 
aink de^ into their memories, and constitute the far roost effective, > 
part of efdncation.” ’ . ‘ ' 

** A i^irit of prayer and devotion was, further, a conspicuous oma- 
inent of liis chtwacter. He lived ^near to God.’ Intercessory prayer 
was his delighiv He was accusto(hed in hts family devotions to inter- 
cede earnestly fee the whole church, for the government of his 
country,^ for ^ ministers of religion, fer those pr^iarlng for the 
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♦ works of Jill', S<;ott oiore partieutarly proved his aflSec- 

tioftate lo the Jptish enaslttaltoa jio state, were his 

'^ Answer to his ^ !t»glits of Ood and ** 0o&4h:inc of civil Govern- 
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sacred office, for schools and universities, for the diBerent nations of 
Christenaoin, for the Heathen and Jews, and for ail' relig^ious institu* 
tions; varying his supplications as circumstances seemed to dictate. 
On these occasions his deep humHity of mind, and his zeal for the 
glory of his Saviour were very affecting and edifying to thosc^who were 
present. He seemed like the aged saint filled with the love of (Jod 
and man, and supplicating for the' whole human race. More especi-’ 
ally, he had for thirty years beep Constantly, imploring of God that he 
would open some way for the conversion of the world, and the revival 
of genuine Christianity at home, before he saw any apparent means for 
the accomplishment of his desires ; and^when the Bible and Missionary 
institutions were begun, his thanksgivings abounded/' 

I close,” says Mr. Wilsop, “ this review of his character by 
noticing the gradual but regt^ar advances which he made in every 
branch of real godliness, and especially in overcoming his constU 
tutional failings. This is, after all, the best test of Christian sincerity. 
A man may profess almost any principles, or hold any kind of conduct^ 
for a time but to continue a holy self-denying course of consistent 
and growing piety, to extend this honestly to every branch of obr 
duty, to resist and struggle against the tempers and dispositions to 
which we ate naturally most prone-7-this marks a divine change of 
heart, and stamps the genuine, believer in the Gospel of Christ, And 
such was the Individual whom we are considering. His failings lay 
on the side of roughness and severity of temper, pride of intellect^ 
and confidence in his own powers : but from the time when he first 
obeyed the truth of the Gospel, he set himself to struggle against 
these and every other evil tendency he studied self-contrm ; he 
aimed at those graces which were most difficult to nature ; he em- 
ployed all the motives of the Gospel to assist him in the contest ; and 
ike gradually so increased in habitual mildness, humility, and tender- 
ness for others, as to become exemplary for these virtues, as he had 
long bpen for the opposite ones of religious courage, firmness, and 
determination. 1 can most truly say, that, during an acquaintance 
which afterwards ripened into a filial affectidl^f about tw^^y*five 
years, 1 scarcely ever saw an instance of more evhi^nt growth in" real 
obedience, real love to God an^ nian, real victory o^r natural infirmi- 
ties, in a word, real Christian holiness. In the latt^ years of his life 
he was obviously ripening for heaven. * He had fought a good fights 
he. had finished his course, he bad kept the faith and now in * a full 
age,’ his genuine humility before God, his joy in Christ Jesus, hie 
holy zeal for the difiusion of the Gospel, his tender affection to his 
ftmily and all around, his resignation to the will of his Heavenly 
Father, and his exclusive trust in the merits and grace of his Saviour,t 
seemed to leave nothing to be done, but.for the stroke of death tw 
bring him ^ (o his grave, like as a shock of corn cometh ja its 
season.^” 

Mr. Wilsotfs second sermon relates chiefly to the closing 
scene of Mr. Scott*s life. 

For several years preceding the event itself, his bodily infipniljeh 
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liad been gradutsAly increasing. His strength ttnd natural spirits at 
^titnes sensibly fkiled. He had an impression on hi| own minU that his 
departure was apf^roaphtlig, and be contemplati^di «yith calmness and 
tranquillity. Tfie nearer he carx^ to his dhunissal; he became the more 
earnest Ja prater, that God wOi^d uphold him during the scenes of 
sufferii^ and trial which mighl>p^ait him before his last hour, and 
expressed the deepest convictioii of his own weakness and unworthi- 
ness, and his constant need of Divine . mercy. He had been par- 
ticularly anxious, during his entire to be preserimd from dis- 

. honouring his holy profession ; and now,, life wore away, he became 
more and more fervent in prayA for grace that he might not say or do 
. any thing that should lessen till* weight of what he had previously 
taught and written. » ^ ^ 

** His last discourse was on Match from ^ He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us al;l> how shall he not with him 
also freely give us all things V In the evening of the same day he 
expounded, as usual, to several of his parishioners, assembled in his 
rectory, from the parable of the Pharisee and the Pbblican,Xtike xviii. 

. He entered, with much animation, into b^Oth these subjects ; and in 
the evening he applied Jto himself, in a very aflfecting manner, the 
words of the penitent Publican, \God be merciful to me a sinner.’ 

* I am a sinner/ said the venerable itiah ; ^ nay, more, not merely a 
sinner^ but Me sinner: and if God do but save me, all tbe glory and 
praise shall be his.’ ” 

We are heire naturally reminded of the wish of llie great Arch- 
bishop Usheri^ that he might die with the prayer of me penitent 
Publican in his mouth, God be merciful to mo .a’ sinner a 
desire in which he was remarkably indulged. His last breath 
carried the petition to Heaven. 

On the 10th March,” proceeds Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ be was seized with 
in{ian>matory fever, a disease which bad frequently endangered his 
life before, and which, now being aggravated by an interpm malady, 
terminated bis long useful course, after an illness of five weeks. 
Faith and patien^'Miowever, had thetf perfect work, and no period 
of his life e^hi^ed more striking exercises of the holy habits 
and gracious pfit/ciples by which he had so long been governed, than 
these last scenes of confiict and sorrow. 

** Before I proceed to give some particulars of bis most instructive 
and afifecting departure, 1 must observe that 1 lay no stress on them a$ 
to the evidence of his state before God. It is the tenour of the life, 
not the few morbid and suffering days which precede dissolution, that 
fix the character. We are not authorized by Scripture to place any 
weight on the last periods of sinking nature ^ through which the 
Christian may he called to pass to his eternal reward. But thougli no 
importance is to be attached to these hours of fainting mortality, as to 
the acceptance and final triumph of the dying Christian, yet where it 
pleases God to afford his departing servant, as in the instance before us, 
such a^taeasure of faitli and self-possession as to ctbse a holy and most 
^onsiiitent life with a testimony which sealed, amidst the pains of 
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acute (lj£ease» and in the most impt^essive manned all his doctrines and 
instructrons during forty-five preceding years, we are on, as I 

think, to record, with gratitude, the divine benefit, and to use it with 
humility for the confirmation of our own faith and joy.” 

Our limits will orily permit xx^io refe^* to the ten pages (pro- 
bably the most valuable and edifying of this little volume) in 
which the preacher records the mingled, expressions of trium- 
phant confidence, and profound humility, with which his de- 
parted frieujl waited the approach of death. In the midst of 
much of tifiAt well-founded hope, ^nd strong consolation, which 
might be expected in such'^a case, Jhere is yet observable such a 
holy and chastened solemnity of mind» arising from a deep sense 
of the evil of sin, and thieT terrors of thfe Lord, as irresistibly 
recal to our minds th^t p^sagp of Scripture, If the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shaU the ungodly and the sinner ap- 
pear ?” Wc are no friends to the exhibition of an undue eleva- 
tion of spirit, under such awful circumstances as the apflroach 
of death, though it be even the death of the believer ; and feel 
more or less of doubt and distrust when persons, however fair 
or decent their previous carriage may have been, hardly evince 
a single fcai: at the contemplation of a conflict which, after all, 
must be tei^fible to flesh and sense. We remember to have 
heard that, when a member of a certain congregation was once 
boasting to his minister that he had not felt a doubt or a fear for 
thirty yeaj«, his pastor replied, ** Then, sir, give me leave to 
doubt and fear for vou.” — We read and hear occasionally of 
convicts going to their execution with what we ^ must consider 
the excess of effrontery, rather than the exhibition of a penitent 
and Chrisdan spirit; and knowing how easy a thing it is to 
excite the animal affections, where the heart has never been 
softened, and much ,less changed, we cau^t but recommend to 
those ^vorthy persons who, from the pura^^inbtives, and ijith 
the best designs, undertake the task of attenll^g convicted cri- 
minals, that they would teacn the Gospel throu^> tbe medium of 
the law, and seek to excite a salutary fear rather than a delirious 
joy ; that they would foster the feelings of sorrow and self-abase- 
ment, rather than the secure expectation of mercy; and that 
they would humble the sinner, before they exalt the Saviour. 
‘We believe that, for want of attention to these fundamental 
particulars, many unhappy men have been sent out of the world 
with Psalms in their mouths, but without grace in their hearts. 
Their instructors appear to have begun at the wrong end of the 
Christian economy ; and their disciples haye been rather buoyed ^ 
up with unwarranted hopes of future happiness, than soberly 
iind savingly taught that one tear of real contrition is wortn 
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more than all the unsafe and unhallowed excitements of mere 

enthusiasm. ’ ^ 

In these cautionary remarks, we by no means intend to cast a 
doubt upon all; dr even a majority of those cases of late repent- 
ance which are continually presented to our attention; muck 
less to depreciate, in the remot^t degree, either the fulness or 
freeness of that provision of mercy which is laid up in the 
Saviour, even for the chief of siunem.. But, we are still of 
Opinion, that tOo* much care jf^n hari^y be taken in matters of 
diis nature, where a mistake, .^nce mi^e, is a mistake for eter- 
nity; and we think that more hope may fairly be indulged, 
' upon Christian priUcipies, of those cases where the heart is 
renovated by a searching conviction of sin, than where the un- 
skilful administration of spiritual pordials, produces a temporary 
and seeming rdief, without touching the scat of the disease. 

In deducing the practical uses from this life and death, we 
find the following judicious address to the professors of rcligiori 
in general : 

You may possibly agree, in general, in the commendations be- 
stowed on the labours of an apostle ; on his tranquil faith — his unwea- 
ried sufferings — his holy triumph. You may even acquiesce in much 
of what i have said on the Christian virtues of the eminent person 
whose departure we have been considering : and yet, in your own 
habitual character, you may be almost the exact reverse of' both. 
Permit me then to speak to you with affectionate boldness^ You are, 
in fact, not repenting truly of sin, nor turning with your whole heart 
to God in Christ Jesus. You have never asked, seriously, the great 
question, * Whit must 1 do to be saved ?’ You have never felt your- 
edves as sinners condemned by the holy law, nor have you come to 
the promises of the Gospel to * receive the reconciliation.* In other 
words, you have never entered on the Christian combat, uor begun, 
/the Christian race. me then urge you to this momentous duty. 
Awhke, I entreat from the lethargy of a merely external Christ- 
idttity, or the (Irewi of a worldiy-triding self-indulgent life, and call 
npon yniir God for the blessings of his grace. ^ Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.' Jesus Christ is * the way, the 
truth, and the life.* * He is able to save to the uttermost all who 
Come onto God by him/ Implore of him the gift of his Holy Spirit, 
to teach, enlighten, strengthen, and sanctify you. It is not in your 
Own wis^m or power^ but in His, that you can succeed in this vast. 
Uttdertaktiig. ' Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling,* 
remembering that ^ it is God ’ who alone can ^ work in you to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.’ Begin the good fight of faith, and 
enter heavenly race* by deep contrition for sin, and humble trust 
in theffmerits of tno sacrifice of Christ, by a holy determination to 
renoulice the service of Satan and the world, ana to wage war with 
: them aH your iuture life. Go on afterwards by constant prayer. 
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jealou| watchfulness, diligent study. 0f tha Scriptui^, determined 
resistance to temptation,, a holy use of the word and sai^ments, sin- 
cere love to God aitjlfjman, activity in every goodvrord and work. 
But, to this end, ke^?lhe faith pnce delivered to the saints^ place all 
your hopes~on the ,|||^pnem^t.of jrour Saviour, do every thing in dc- 
pendance on his Spirit, ascribe all your salvation to his mer^y 
and grace : and, obi. let the animating language of the apostle ih the 
text, and the example of our late venerated friend, invite, yea, urge you 
to comply with this exhoFta|^ioh. We must all repent, or perish. We 
must fight against our spiHttial enemlais, or be vanquished. We must 
win the crown of rigliteoufheaa, or have pur portion with the lost. 
There is no middle cours^ ' Religion isi not an incidental matter, 
which may be done at any listless moment, is the first of all con- 
cerns. R is u combat, itjef^ace, which, demands all our attention, 
all our earnestness, all our leStertions, all Qur powers and efforts of bod}'' 
and soul. Hear, as^t were, tliWoice of the blessed saint, nosv de- 
parted, exciting you from the grave to enter on the warfare which 
he has accomplished, and pursue that prize' which be has obtained; 
and may God grant that not one of us may decline the animating call, 
but that we may all, with one consent, yield ourselves now at length 
to the voicb of conscience and the authority of truth I ” 

We shpll now introduce our last extract from these Sermons, 
which we.pre unwilling to abbreviate, as we consider that such 
a man as Mr. Wilson may fairly Claim to be heard, in his own 
way, upon the particular point ta which he there advCfts ; 

The •charge of Calvinism has, strange to say, become, within 
these last few years, a favourite topic of declamation. How far the 
term is rightly understood, and justly applied, I leave those to deter- 
mine who are best read in the history, of the Reformation. The mere 
assertions of fleeting^ and uninformed prejudice it is in vain to repel: 
but if any one, solicitous for truth, has been harassed^ by the accusa- 
tion, let such an one be assured, that the revered person who has 
been the subject of this discourse, as well “'^tt^the far greater number 
of those who are termed Calvinists, Or Rvml^t^cal ministers, in the 
church of England in the present day, by no me^ns ^y Ony consider- 
able stress, in their public^ instructions, on the ueep and mysterious 
points which respect the purposes of God. The \yeight and burden 
of their doctrine rests on tiie vital and plain and undoubted verities 
which are, essentia! to man's salvation, and which 1 have so often- ad- 
verted to in this discourse. The inspired statements which are found 
in Holy Scripture on other topics, are held by them indeed, but held 
humbly and cautiopjdy, as they over been in all preceding ages 
of the church ; they ate not made prominent ; they are not so repre- 
sented as to conceal or weafcen^ much less oppose, the clear 

and express and copious ii^triictions of the same revealed records ; 
they are found iO their discoures, as they are found in tha.;boiy Volume, 
surrounded and guarded by a sacred reverence, ^ prepouderatij^ig 
caution, devout uses and efjbcts, silent adoration, a^e. This 

abstinence a^-ises, not from a distrust of tlreir truth, but fron^ subxnis- 

VOL. XIX. NO. xxxvn. E 
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feio;n to the boot ^hich ctintainl them ; a &pbn(ti«i]cm of which very 
first dictate is a silent aj^herench to the isjpirii; proportion, 

ind use of all the parts' as well il#"t6feach doctrine in 
. itself. Since,' tJiiSreroreifVe find only a verylfew ^thinly-lscattered 
texts on jthe^u^ect'bf the secret will of C^d; hut attOost innuraera- 
"bleseribtdf text|, yea, whole books of Scriptnrb*^ on other topics-*- 
"on the thli and’ corruption of i^epentance, fi^th, the grace and 
mercy of God, , the person and'ia^li^elpf Christ, humility, love, 
peaces forgiveness of injuries, to follow fhis order 

of instruction in our «#istry^ ^ |h^.we canpot, w^;dare not 
.wholly conceal ^any part dft^Scrig|^e#, PT^Jlipw it td be^ in its place, 
^either useless Off c1ange|p^;; nor ;cfin vi^e 8<^fien or >3tplain nvray the 
. express and conjinuallyj i^pnrring truths o(^^salvation^ in order to avoid 
that humiliating doctrin^r the divine "gn^ce, into which,, no doubt, 
they ultimately {[pvv. WSth re^rd to anjV^ individual reformer, the 
jc^uestion has reajly no difEfe^lty; The excellent man, whose death we 
Ore considering,^ and whd^ was at the head of what is termed the 
modern 'GalvinKts, decidedly protested, in all his writings, against 
many injportant particulars to be found in the theology of Calvin ; in 
shorty .against the very points which make the tepet<s^of Calyin at all 
objectionable, and in which he differed from the other 

After referring to those poipts, in a note Mr. Wilson adds : 

Whatever opinion iiiay be formed of the doctrines tertiied Cal- 
yinistip, I trust every reader will allow that they were, in the revered 
individual before us, the motive and source;of all holiness of life •y not 
merely consistent with hbfiness, but productive of it, amd directly 
heading to it: and that, id particular^ they were udited in his mind 
With such personal humility, that when be Was agitated, as wc have 
^,^>een,, by^ fever in , his last s^ckness^ he had doubts of his ovrn safety; 
and that |)e oveiri^me the^e doubtp;{ not by any reference to the sup- 
posed pWppses of God, but by th^ plain promises of the Gospel, and 
; tlm general,, encouragements of fervent priiyer. Let me as^re the 
reader tliat these are t^^eelings, and this the conduct of the clergy, 

, gC.n^.afiy* who hold^«^^e’:Sentimertts, of \vhich they conceive them to 
be the ptoper feuit.^^ , 

This slatement appears to. require some few observations : — 
In the^tet place,^ it appears to. Ibi^ no mean admission on the part 
of Mr> Wilson, in reference fo the Cajivinistic system, that 

many Important particulars ai:e to be ^ found inUhe theology 
of Cal vi%,, 111 which . the other reformers, anti 

against ;ivhich 'Mr* Scott decijd^ly protested ” Mr. Wilson 
also, himself^ ^44 ^ following this 

otherwise djsl|^i^ed whole system; 

aud^ we honest aWwal ^ould teach a little cau-* 

tlon toj^any ^fl|he d^rmined disciples of Cglvin, who have 
noithe*f|^oyed ’ A© ^j||portimities possessed by Mr. Scott, and 
dds blo^^her^ for edn^erin^ ^ sacred voltuhe in all its parts, 
nor yet possessed their polemic^ talents in disbterring ana dis- 
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«ntaiwling truth j while it may also teach, thcim a little charitjr 
for those persons whdia th^y are in the habit of summarily de- 
signating as Armipifos, then considering tl?a| -tj^ere is an 
end of the arguraei^r ^ 0^. the other hand, we aj^ee with Mr. 
Wilson, tbat ^all^e .concessions should not be qp. o^e side; 
and that, since odium of all Calvin’s system is cast, not 
only on Mr* Scott, but on numbers who slop far short of him 
oirthe CaiVmistic jpoints^ ni^y^ who entirely^ disapprove of them/^ 
th^re should be at le5.st/an eq^al exercise of candour and 
charity dtit .lhe part of niariy who hiive ne^^er yet learned to dis- 
tinguish between those who holdl so mttch of Calvin’s system as 
peniaps even the church of England Bersclf maintains, and 
those who are willing to ;iun all Ihngt^ w ihat reformer, no 
matter where they may carry them* judicious advice of 
Bishop Horseley to tlie more railers against Calvinism, will na- 
turally occur to every reader who has met witli it; while ,we are 
persuaded that they,’ to whom it is new, will thank us for the 
extract: 

** Takelieed,” 'says he, ** before you aim your shafts at Calvinism, 
that you khow what* is Calvinism, and what is hot ; that in that mass 
of doctrine, which it is of Ute become the fashion^ to abuse, under the 
aiame of Cfilyinisro, you can distinguish with certainty between that 
part of .it v^hich is nothing better than Calvinism, and that which be- 
longs to our common Christianity, . and the general faith of the re- 
formed cjiurches ; lest, when you mean only to fall foul of Calvinism, 
you should, unwarily, attack sometliing more sacred, and of higher 
origin. I must say, that I haVe found great want of this discrimina- 
tion in spme late controversial writings on the side of the Church, (as 
they were meant to be,) against the.Methpdists ; the authors bf which 
"have acquired much applause, and reputatibn, but with so little real 
knowledge of the subject, that, give me the’principles upon which these 
writers ai^ee, and I will undertake to cqovict, i will not say Armi- 
nians only, and Archbishop Laud, , hut, up^l Lth. gsc principles, I will 
undertake to convict the Fathers of the CoubcJ|Jif Trent of Calvinism; 
-SO clearly is a great part of that, which is now tgnoraritly called Cal- 
vinism, interwoven with the very rudiments of Christianity. Better 
were it for the church, if such apologists would withhold their ser- 
vices.” ' 


III conclusion, vyt'C think that if there be one part of this little 
volume likely be more usefpb than #pther, it is, perhaps^ that 
ill which Mr. Wdson shows tbM' he desire to claim too 

much for/ Calym|sm, nor to call any npPbiiaster on earth, far- 
ther th^n he can be shown to hhye followed our commopt Master 
which is in hekven* Wh think this concession -of Mr* Wilson 
likely to be alleged with beiielicial results, iu ^q^wal^ipn as the 
^ sacred cause pfjiriitli, is 'above tjh^ petty intercs^^f a ptyrty, and 
indej^endent pjf thp^j^veA^iu even mo&t 
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splendid names; because, while no rejiroach is avoided, or 
sought to be avoided, bj him, which the . igno^n.t* or the ul-dis- 
posed mqy still;, uhoos^,^ to cast upon Calvmitts,as Christians; 
there is yet a cj^did J^^donment of tl^e'parti^ of^tbe system of 
Calvioj'^hic^^l^not 'tp bedefende^^ ofcom^ean invitation 
is thus virtuall^field out to ali jreaily honest. tj^EUbren of different 
sentiments in the.same househtd^ who have ncA, perhaps, as yot> 
inverted to the^inlrinsiG.iDeri^p|,the qu^tion at' issue, nor atten- 
tively 'oonsidei^ the ^tual . in:|^ifference, to judge for 

themselves, how very little, ath^.^, gi^ men are really differ- 
ing with each other U|^n poi^ df^ J^amental importance. 
^Iwe cannot but hail this trumpet for a parley, as likely to prove 
the herald of peace ; rad whatever pends to the promotion of 
snion and harpidny in jtfae present conffijj^Aof sentiments, even in 
the same church, must surely be desirable. Let ultra-calvinists 
zenounpe their extravagancies, and rigid Arminians their pre- 
judices, and much may yet be effected ipr our common happiness. 
In the mean time, let us rather sti’ive td discover in what parti- 
culars we. can agree, than define too nicely, op^dwell top much 
upem, the points on which we differ ; so that the golden and 
almost apostolic dpsire of one of the ancient fathers may yet be 
Realized m our experience. Let there be unity In things essen- 
tial, liberty in non-essentials, apd charity in all things.’ v 


Art. III. — Mempirs of a Life Aiefty passed in Pennsylvania, 
•unthin the last sixty Years. , 1 Vol. 8vo. P. 431. Cadell. 
London, 1822. ' 

■ ' ' ' '*■; 

Of the. birth, paregji^e, and introduction into society of this 
ratertainiUg and w|l^i-wntten volume, all that we arc informed 
that it was Composed by a gentleman of Pennsylvania, and 

P rinted at'Harrisburgb, in that.State,<^in 1811; and that Mr. 

lalt, of l^inburgh, having discovered Its merit, has just given it 
to the Btitjsh public, widi a dedication to Mr. Rush, the Ameri- 
can ambmgi^or at our |purt, who had devoted some attention 
to the Mr. trait’s inquiries respecting the author, 

but with Vi^at ritttm^l'not statedi . 

The first cha|^b|^^^t8'us ttith an account of the author's 
family and edii|;ira^; apd with,pneiDdot(es of the"**maat^ and 
usher^’ .of. thd'J^^teiny :,|t Philradphia. His father, it seems. 
Was, ^tjnshm^y wlh^^ivent , to" America in , the year 1730, 
where bp^Itoamed thcv®^ who had been im- 

plied frowf Bar^dpea'|il.\the af seven years. - Tnite author, 
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in his youth, had occasioii, tp consort witli an amusing variety 
of characters^ of so mainy sects and countries, that w6 unaginedf, 
at the commence^ient' pl^ the volume, the whp|#;4®**rative 
was fictitictes; and|;|^etl we cannot bat suspect that for a 
part of Our ‘we are indebted to a uv^y fm^na* 

tion. The gJeiiel^Ktenor^ howeveir, leaves no room to doubt 
that it* is a reaf hJsitpryi abounding with numerous memoranda, 
of persons . and events, '^spme of gi*dat note, and others of no 
note ^cepl what they derive frbm!llie graphical skill of the deli- 
neator. %he author condescends, ^through several chapters, to 
gossip aboht his youthful edhipanionit and meir pursuits, without 
very nicely* considering; whether his notices aite worthy of 
being recorded : his very gossip, howei^er,; is that of a man of 
intelligence ‘and literature. ‘ A fev^ of these gossipping para- 
graphs we shall now venture to cktract ; premising that the 
writer has purposely chosen the style^ of a desultory petrsonal 
narrative, in order to weave in, with facility, the^ incongruoua 
jnass of materials laid up in his tenacious nienjory during a 
period of no ordinary interest in the annals of his native 
country, ' / / 

'Myrecollection? of the tillage of Bristol, in which I was bom on 
the 10th of April, N. S, in the year 1752, cannot be supposed to go 
farther back than to the year 1756 or 1757* There are few towns, 
perhaps, in Pensylvania, which, in the same space of time, Iiave been so 
little improved, or undergone less alteration.^ Then, as no\\, the great 
road leading from Philadelphia to New York, first skirting the inlet, at 
the head of which stand the mills, and then turning short to the left 
along the banks of the Delaware, formed the principal, and, indeed, 
only street, marked by any thing like a continuity of building. A 
few places for streets were opened from this main one, on which, here 
and there, stood ap humble, solitary dwelling. At a corner of two of 
these lanes was a Quaker meeting-house ^ on a still more retired 
spot stood a small Episcopal church, whose u!!^^ grave yard. With its 
surrounding woody scene^, might have farrl&hed an appropriate 
theme for such a muse as Gray^s. These, together with an old brick 
jail, (Bristol havings once bi^en the county town of Bucks,) constituted 
all the public edifices in this my native town.- (P. 4f.) ' 

The tongue ofmy grandfather, who was a German, faithfully re- 
tained the charact^. of its originaldialect; that of his spouse*, though 
in a less degree, Imre ^stimony also lo the b^tintry of her extraction 
(Scotland;) and While be, a deterb^ij^ Epiit^alian, had lihi pew m 
Christ's Church, site* a strict Presbyi^rian^ W* constant attendant 
at ButtonW*&dd iU|^<ering*house. N^^4^ds, boWever, were engendered 
by this want of relij^ious confprmitj^^'end if my gran^ai|>er spinetim^ 
consented to sermon at tw|iheeting-bouse, kimght^be cons^^^ 

dered as a concesfifcnr on h& part for a sermon of jS^hbishog; Tillpit- 
son, which was rej&filarly" iflead ateud by one of the^lmily bi^nndiV 
evening.'? (P.9,)' ' ''^V 
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V There beiijg no traiq^in my Wemory incidents wofthy of 

TOi»ark> during of my Infancy, iSass on to the era of my 

xem<)va^,|pi\j|a^^ a^ke of iny^^gaucaJiilii, This I suppose* 

'to liave,0^nl^w|eni^r^xth an^,^Wvent^^arl^''l:'^colle'^^ or 
inothing,of gciM|t4 sctid^ Bnilol, faffher was one,, 

and the mkstei^ tiame Hokerton^t kind,^godd hMOured Irishman, 
/rom whom 1 might have^Iearned,'']tli^ as one thing was cmei big, so 
nnotbeir .might bji^ litdd* city | lived Witfi) nnd was under 

the carie’ of, my grandfather. Tlf^iehool ^h^:&rst ])ut. me to was that of 
(David James Dove, an Eoglishmi^nnd m^ch celehrated/m;Sis day, 
as a teacher, and no less ^ a del^r.^) ininoi\ . kind ^f^^satlrical 
l^oetry. To hin| were atltiauted^sorhe political effusions in this way, 
which were thought higlfy hf hf his party^^jind made a good deal of 
noise. HphadaUo niade:^toi)!e it seems, in the old world, being 

spoken of, as I have heaf^l thpngh in wliit way know not, having 
never seen the work, in a> ^ook, entitled, The Life and Adventures of 
Ihe Clmvalier Taylor. As the story went, some one reading this per- 
formance to Mr. Dove on its first appearance, with the mischievous- 
desigp of amusing himself at his cxpencei ]4is he knew what the book 
'Contdined^ he (Dove) bprS testimony to tlie^truth dfihc cop tints, with 
which,b^said,bp,''’''^ perfectly ac(|uWnted, exdalWini^, as the reader 
went along, True, true as the gospfel ! Cut when thd j^art was reached, 
in which he himself is introduced in a situation somewhat ridiculous, 
be cried out. It t^as a lie, a most abominable lie, and that tb^rc was 
not a syllable of truth in thl story. At any rate, Dove was a humourist, 
nnd a person not unlikely to be engaged in ludicrous scene§^ It was 
bis practice in his school to substitute disgrace for cotporal punishment. 
His birch was rarely used in canonical jnetbod, but vras generally stiick 
into the back part of the collar of the unfortunate culprit, who, with 
this badge bf dis^fa'ce towering from his nape like a broom at the mast- 
head ofa vessel tor sale, was compelled tcj^ take his stand upon the top 
of the form for such a period of time as hi$ offence was ihoughi to de- 
serve. He had another contrivance for boys who were late in their 
iporhing attendance^UJJSffi was to dispatch a? committee of five or six 
scholars for them, wtj^a bell and lightedlantern, and in tliis “ odd 
equipagei^^'in hroacT «lay-light, the belhajl; the while tingling, were 
4liey escdi^ed through the (Streets to school. !^ As Dove afi'ected a strict 
regardip ijastice in his dispensation^ of puh)shmenti , and always pro- 
fessed sk willingness to have an egial measure of it njeted out to liini- 
-iielf, in of his transgr^^ssing, boys took his word; and 

one mornii^^^wben he ha^verst4|<f bis time, eithe^^, ft rough laziness, 
inattentip^fgeir^^^^ 'h^kllf w;j|ited on in the usual form. 

He immISatety |dini(ted 'tne justice of fte prodpdure, and putting 
himself behind t|®iantern pnd bell, marched with great solemnity to 
school^ to the nfl^&yfgratidcatioii^'the boys, and lenterti^nment of 
tbespi^ctqftrsv* place, before I became , kacholar. 

It Wig;onoG:my l^#Uj^nded%<^ this manner^ bb£.^bat'^had been 

puniatoent.’* ‘(P. 13, "-15.) 

At eight years of Author entered the achdemy, which. 
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und[er|thc name of a universitjr, was then, as it is now, the prin- 
cipal semind.^ of ^nhsj4w8nia. He liad a short time before, 
namely, in, Marsh?; the unhappiness to.Ip^his father; 

after whose death maintained herself ajMllrtsr 'aon in 

reputable c,ircM,Hitp|lc(^Jb?^ ,k a l6(3gin{T.hdt^''^ni^, for 
the boys ofjthe^p^wys.-^nd attefwar^s^in a larpe old iz^lision 
for temporary rj^tanU of JPhila^elphia. The Wcond chaptoi* 
contains suodry^^afiecdotesrbf th^i?|wrspnages who domesticated 
themseltei^; with ihis lady, am|3^, whpm' was . Sir 'Williaih 
Draper, known as . the aipagOnist of Juniusi He was, iit 
seems, a literal as well as^pditidtljaad litm5ary “rackk- player.” 

“ I'rom Philadelphia, Sii^ ^William ^sed ba to New York, where, if 
I mistakejooty lie matried,^ inuring h|« in that city, he fie- 

quently amused himself with a game bf Tack|Hi, which he played with 
some address; and he set no small vjalue p^the taicni. There was a 
mechanic in the place, the hero of, t|itc tennis couit, vi|ho was so asto- 
nishingly superior tO*other men, that; there were few whom ffe' could 
not beat with one hand attached to the handle of a uheelbarrow. Sir 
William wjsfied to pjay wdth^him, and was gratified; the New- Yorker 
having urbttmty e^ugh to jCjode the splendid stranger some advantages, 
and even m conquci’ing, tp put on the appearance of doing it with dif- 
ficulty:. Yet,<itpaFt,, he declared that he could have dqne the same with 
the incnniberance of the wheelbarrow. These are hearsay facts: 
They come, however, from persons of credit* in the way of being ac- 
quainted with them. . ' * * 

“ But^what imports it thb reader to know, that Sir William Draper 
was a racket-playei^ f Nothing, certainly, unless we reflect, that he 
was a conspicuous character, the conqueror of Manilla, and still more, 
the literary opponent of Jufiius. Without granting something to Cele- 
brity pf tnis latter sort,' what possible interest could we take in learn- 
ing that Pr. Johnson liked a leg of pork, or tliat he could' swallow 
twelve or more cups of tea at a sitting ? ” {P. 62, 63'.) 

Some of the most troublesome guestsftim Pennsylvania at this 
period, were the British officers stationed i5;^hattowr ; and who 
appear to have indulged in a variety of freaks, igo which tlie title 
of unlucky, miscliievoas, or disgraceful, is currently applied, 
according to the taste apd prinqi^es of the narrator. The most 
troublesome of thpse strangers were the duumvirate Ogle and 
Friend, whosp. j^ames coupled together as fcloscly as Castor 
and PojiUix, br ^pylad^s and 0re§te^ Ogle seems, f|bih the 
following anecdote, to have gpm© degree of humb^j* w||a 
bis mischief: ' \ 

« Thifi#hie cUffeehouse, the qhl^dne, indeed, in the cityi^^iik a%> 
the sceneW a^iier affray by O^and Friend in cu^unetinu^ I kn#r 
not what pattfeMar acts ^f misebkeif they l^d been4|^ttty^U%^^ 
were il^ery drunks and thi^ir conduct so extremely id^uiethigi ei^ 
suiting to the peaceable citizens th^re assembled, 
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able jto endure it, it was judged expedient tp cooiroit them ; and Mr* 
Chew happening to be there, undertook, in virtue probably of \\u office 
of recorder, to writp their commitment: But Ogle, facetioubly jogging 
his elbow, and inteirruptihg him with a repetition ef Uie pitiiul inter- 
jection of * Aft HofOf Mr, CAcw / * he was driven from hU gravity, and 
obliged to thVow away the pen. It was then taken up by Alderman 
M-^n, with a determination to go through with the business, when the 
culprits rocHog round him, and Ogle in particular, hanging over his 
shoulder and reading after him as ho wrote, at length, with li resistible 
eflect, hit upon an unfortunate Pvaraight of the alderman, ** Ah,’* 
says he, my father was a justice of peace loo, but he did not spell 
that word as you do. I remember perfectl)^ well, that, instead of an 
K* he always used to spell CiacuMhrAWE with a C.” This saicastic 
thrust at tlic scribe entirely turned the tide in favour of the rioters, 
and the company being disarmed of their resentment, the alderman liad 
no disposition to provoke frtrthcr criticism by going on witli the mnu- 
wus, (P. '15, iOt) 

I’he author being destined for the profession of the law was 
removed, in 177llj to |Lhe village of Yorktown^ where it was 
hoped be might not only study in tranquillity^ linger Mr. pio- 
tlionotary Johnson, but also recover his health, which had been 
somewhat impaired by an ‘Mrregular course of life;” in plain 
En^jlish, according to our notions of virtue and of Englisli, a life 
of vicious idleness. We are happy, however, to add, that the 
author takes no pride in his early dissipation, lie very freely 
st 3 dcs himself puppy**' when the occasion makes (he ir^Tui ap- 
propriate; and never speaks of his early habits but in terms of 
joipiied disapprobation, though not perhaps always so decided as 
^vas necessary to guard the youthful reader against the danger of 
imitation. Ilis companions and pursuits at Yovktown do not 
seem to have been of a much more edifying character than at 
Philadelphia, if we may judge from the following specimen : 

Besulqs my fellow -ja aifydcrs there were several young men in the 
town, whose compan}"Served to relieve the dreariness of my soJuude; 
for such it was, cOmpaicd with the scene from whicli 1 had removed. 
7'hese, for the most pait, are yet living, generally known and re^specied. 
There was also in tlie place uu oddity, who, tlioiigh not to be classed 
with its young men, I sometimes fell in with. This was Mr. James 
Smith, thn lawyer^ then in considerable practice. IJo was, probably, 
between forty and tfifty years of ago, fond of h.'s bottle and young 
company, ana possessed of an original species of drollery. This, as 
may, perhaps, f>e said of all persons in his way, consisted more in the 
manner than the matter; for which reason it is scarcely possible to 
convey a just no|i<Ml to tlie reader, In him it much depended on 
an uneqi|^es6iCtf 0 ceitain ludicrous ca^t of countenance, and 

a dr^0Hag mode or uttltr«M9ec> which, taken in conjunction with bis 
acentric Ideae, produced $1$ effect irresistibly comical; though, on 
all analysts, it would be dHSt^U to decide whether the man or the 
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saying jpost constituted. the jest. The most trivial incident from his 
mouth was stamped with: originality^ and in relating one evening 
how he had heen:)4istur^4'^4^is oiHce by a cow/ he gave inconceiv* 
able zest to his narra^oh* by? his manner of telling how.stic tbiwt her 
nose into the &'ic a Numidian limJ the 

picture of Garrick fej^ween Tragedy and Comedy, his pWz exh^ted 
a struggle between and farce ; in which the latter seemed oa the 

eve of predoHiinatihfe v With a sufficieocy of various reading to furnish ' 
him. with n^terials#ir ridiculous alhislOns and incongruous comblna- 
tionsy he wis never so successful as^ben he could find a learned 
pedant to play upon; and of all men, :3udge Stedman, when mellow^ 
was best cmculated for his butV The |odge was a Scotchman, a man 
of reading and erudition, thot^h extremely magisterial and dogmatical 
in his gups. This it was gave jibint to the humour of Smith, 

who, as if di^irous of coming in fi)r bis share df the glory, while Sted- 
inan was in full display of hts historical knowledge, never failed to set 
him raving by some monstrous anachrbnisra, such, for instance, as 
** Don't you remember, Mr. Stedmatft, that terrible bloody battle 
which Alexander the Great fought with the Eussians, near the Straits 
of Babelraandel ? “ What, Sirl*^ said Stedman, repeating, with ’ 

the mostine&ble contempt, which Alexander the Great fought with 
the Eussians! Whelfe, niOni did you get your chronology?” — I 
think you will <iibd it recorded, Mi*. Stedman, in Thucydides or Hero- 
dotus.”r^On another occasion, being .asked for his authority for some 
enormous assertion, in which both space and time were fairly annihi- 
lated, with unshaken gravity, he replied, ” 1 am prett}*' sure I have 
seen an account of it, Mr. Stedman, in a High Dutch almanack, 
printed at Akepo^** his drawling way of pronouncing Aleppo. While 
every one at table was^ holding his s^des at the expence of the Judge, 
he, on his part had no doubt that Smith was the object of laughter,, as 
he was of his own unutterable dizain. Thus every thing was as it 
should be, all parties were pleased; the laughers were highly tickled^ 
the self-complacency of the real dupe was flattered, and the sarcastic 
vein of the; pretended one gratified ; and iWs, without the smallest 
suspicion owthe part of Stedman, who, resio^^y^ Philadelphia, was 
ignorant of Smith’s character,^ and destitute of penetration to develope 
(P. 102— 104-,) " 

On his return to Philadelphia the author became clerk to Mr* . 
Allen, another prothonqtary ; in tvhich aituaiion he appears to 
have annihilated a large portion his time in the strenuous 
prosecution of trlffng oMects, tUi the ilsihg disturbances <with. 
Great Britain summpnw him different scenes. ^ Hq.; 

thus introduces , himself at thi^f commencement of the 
chapter-: 

‘*In th|f Spring of 1775 Congte^^' assembled in Philadelf^ib. 1% ' 
was in evei^ respect a vCnerikble assembly ? and aIthougk^'Peti|^syfvaaia ^ 
had delegated to ^V^omeorber most distinguished 
were supposed to by the superior talents which 

thesouthw^ard and elistwaid* ‘ N ESngland had seiii^ltet Adal|p!^lliid 
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ViTgimaher Lees and Henrys^ all of w|?fe spoken of a^ynen of 
the first rate abilities. Not long after t^he bf^abl^tion of tins body, 
their president, Peytbn|tandolp1i, of VirgtSfe, dil^aad John Hancook, 
of selected to supply his pl^ce. To^^ds the close of the 

yearjWby a reshligilion for levying sotme ef%|tlh;)ental battalions, 

four of ^hich^lfere to bO/ raised in Pennsylvania.^ One bad already 
been rai^d'anu officered; the province; but^as the applicants for 
commissions in this were ^i^t ^^niy set';af ad^aiatance, 1 did not 
iapply^ Upon the prddta]g!atlij|^:tSowever^^^^^ of con- 

I signified to whom the power of ap- 

pointfhent was lodge^, dhd of wfiJiJh boc^,»jaiy uncle was a member, my 
Wislrtd be employed* xfh® sppbmtnientiHWere made, and^in a list of 
thih^^two captains, I riiiked the sixteenth, and accordingly received 
my commission from dated JOndary the 6tli, 1776. Upon 

this nomination of the Ofmmidbeof safety, which also extended to ail 
the mferior commissioned^ffldi^^ officers, who had already 

been assigned to particular bait^ions, had a meeting for the purpose 
of selecting their captains and subalterns. In this arrangement^ it fell 
to my lot to fae^attaclied to the third battalion, under the command of 
Col^el John lichee, and o^*Avhich Mr. Lantlsert Cadwalader, the younger 
brotherof Mr .‘John CUdwalader, alread w mentioned, was lie utenant- 
' colonel.’* (P.l$5, 126.) ; -v,.: 

Troitn this period the, volume becomes highly, interesting, on 
, account of the familiarity of the writer with a variety of scenes 
and persons worthy of recordin' the memorable contest bclwei^n 
/Great Britain and her refractolry daughter. The au^or coni- 
inencetj his military and political career as a friend to the liber- 
ties of his country ; but by no means to the violent party spirit 
which began to actuato so many oCher professed patriots: Though 
opposed in arms to Great Britain, he is not backward in ac- 
knowledging the merits of many of her oflRcers, or in frankly 
^stating what he considered exceptionable in the CQndbct of lifs 
own pirty. / ' ■ ; * 

The .u-uthor ha^g thus entered the patriotic, or, as it was 
"iheii^t^bied, tho reuelwmyf jomed 'his' regiment, and proceeded 
&oin j^iladelphia to New York,, in the neighbourhood of which 
It was ehcaniped. The jplace Chdsen for the entrenchments was 
a post afterwards knp’^yh by thte* name/bf Fort^Washington, on 
^riie ea^nrbapk of tbb. Hud^% and' p that river, 

^lii a the sp^e, that^^nciepf^ ally of the sw^ord, had 

.produce, a, mpunds ^ earth, assuming a pentagonal 

i/ormVand ft^^jissuii^ in iSb^^resmd for| |f 
iOn thb;oppq&i|^^}^je;pf the riyei*^^^^ Lee wal sobiijafterwaids, 
e^ted,? xpoddIKiM ^w^cious tp its ppbositc ^ighbour 

. Washn^ton ; ma4:<h^^pecautibns,^yri^^^ a feiy | hulkl' sunk iii 
|^he^riy^^;Jt wus* effectiijally passage . 

ft ft time tifest we sfibulcfinlSbrm our 
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readers of the character ^of the soldiery in the insurgent army, 
whohi our author by spares in his gopid^uiuoured 
sketches. " . C 

“ A consiclerabte'^ortioii our motley army had already ass^^^Ied 
in New York and its vicinity. The troops were clncily 
eastern provinces v tho/^e from the southern, with the exception of 
Hand’s, Magaw^si ijfei our regiment, not yet come on. The ap- 
pearance of things not much calcjp^ted tOsOJteitc sanguine expect- 

ations ini’'the mind' of ai Sober observef^JW^reftt hUmbers of people were 
indeed to be seen, and thoj^who ai%mot accustomed to the sight of 
bodies under arms are aiway)S >prone?,fp'i exaggerate <^em. But.thi& 
propensity to swell the mass^had not lLnig()uah tendency to convoit it 
into soldiery ; and the irregularity, want of discipline, ^oad arms, and 
defective equipment in all ^^espects, ipf this multitudinous assemblage, 
gave no favourable impression of its. pifowes&^ , The materials of whierr 
the eastern battalions were composed were apparently the same as 
those of which I had seen so unpromising a specimen at lake George. 

I speak particularly of the officers, who were in no single respect dis- 
tinguishable from their men, other than in the coloured cockades, 
which, for this very purpose* had been prescribed in general orders, a 
diflerent colour beiUg assigned to the officers of each grade. So far 
from aiming at a deportment which might Vaise them above theiV 
privates, and thence prompt them to due respect and obedience to 
their commands, the object was, by humility* to preserve the existing 
blessing of equality ; an illustrious instance of which was given by 
Colonel Miitnam, the chief engineer of thearnpjy, and no Jess a person- 
age than the nephew of the major-general of that name. “ What,'' 
says a person meeting him one day 'with a piece of meat in his hand,, 
** carrying home your rations yourself, coJcjnel ! Yes/^ sayS he, 
“ and I do it to set the officers a good example!” But if any aristo- 
cratic tendencies had been really discovered by the Colonel' among 
his countrymen, requiring this wholesome example, they must have 
been of recent origin, and the effect of southern contamination,' since 
I liave been' credibly informed, that it was '"^ .^nususil thing in the 
army before Boston, fora colonel to make drummers ami hfers of his 
sons, thereby not hnly being enabled to form a very^nug economical 
mess, but to aid also considerably the revenue of the family chest. In 
short, it appeared* that, thevsordid spirit of galh was the vital principle 
of the greater part of the, army. (P* H5, 14?6.) 

The charactej^ iiisui^dnt ahiiJ^ is .every where pretty, much 
the same; and ic refledt^ rid .discredit Hipon Gciieral W^ 
ington* or the infent CJbrigress^'ttliat honest labourers iind me^ 
chanics cojuld riot in a irioment bb transmuted to well-discq^linedi 
solditU’SftOT thdt in, the hurry exigence, and brit 
very limited firiAricial reaources^Hlieir habilimerit^ arid - 
should not have; beeir altogether adjusted to tbe"prf<J^’rponfm*. 
and circ(imstai:i<|e 6f v^iK It was, liowevcr, ^$rimewliat^jto*-th 
discredit of the iforces that very fep^ persons ran^ gen- 
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were at this period to be found among tliem : a drcum- 
stance which may perhaps account, in some measure, for the 
extreme contextipt in which they were held by the British army 
and people^ 

The. seventh chapters edhtain ad account of the 

arrival ; ^f the British troops, under General Howe, at Long 
Island; followed by sonie skirmishes end actions, which ended 
in the ^pulsion of the Amer^tos from th^t |^st, and also their 
abandonment of New Yorh^l^d repeat within their lines at 
FortiWashington, where thi^y wede '^<^Uy afterwards attacked 
eend obhged to retire^ leaving the 6 troops in full posses* 
sion* of the pbst and /Neighbourhood/ The of the 

storming and captute .of Eort Waslndgton is sketched with 
great spirit. f 

In this engagement our gallant author was taken prisoner^ 
and^ being considered as a r^hel, received no very courteous, 
treatment from some of the conquerors : but we shall leave him 
to narrate his own tale/l . , > 

“ The officer who coatlnanded the guard; in "whbfe custody we now 
were, was an ilhlooking, low-bred fellow, of this dadiihg corps of light 
infantry. Had dates accorded, he might have been supposed the iden- 
tical scoundrel that had sat for the portrait of Northerton, in Fielding’s 
Tom Jones. As I stood as near as possible to the door, for the sake of 
air, the 'enclosure in which we were being extremely crowded and un- 
pleasant, I was particularly exposed to his brutality; and^ repelling 
with some severity one of his attacks, for I was becoming desperate 
and careless of safety, the ruffian exclaimed, Not d word^ Sir^ or Fll 
at the same time clubbing, his fusee, and drawing it 
ack as if to give the blow. I fully expected it, but he contented him- 
self with the threat. 1 observed to him, that I was in his power, and 
disposed to submit to it, though not proof against every provocation. 

“ As to see the prisons was a matter some curiosity, we were 
complimented with ^a^jp^tinual successionjof visitants, consisting of 
officers of the British army. There were several of these present, 
when a ^'i^eant-major came tp take an account of us; and, particu- 
larly, ^ajlst of such of us as were officers. ^ ;This ser|eant, though not 
ttticmJ^ ; ;had all that Animated, degagee^impudence of air, which 
belongsfto a self-complacent non-commiSi^lphed officer of the most 
arrogaht army in the world and #!th his pen in his hand and his 

E per on applied to each; of Us, ' Sh* turn, bis rank. He 

d just set mij|e down, when he camo to a little squat militia officer 
from York CQSii|it|t who, somewhat to the deterioration of his appear- 
ffime, hml substitmid the dirty croWn of an old haf,; for a , plunder- 
worthy beaver been taken from him by a Hessian.*^ He was 

known^o .te having/Ieen 'a^mbled.pnm the 

purpose ^enUmer^m are\n S/r ? said tbd serjeant. 

Yes^ was w answer* - Y^^tank^ Sir? with a smik. I am 

tepK«^ ihe little loan ia a chuff firm lone. 0pon this, there 
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was an Jmmoderate roar of laughter among the o|Scers ab&t the door, 
who were attending to die |>rocess ; and I am not sure 1 did not laugti 
myself. When it had subsided, one of them, addressing himself to 
me, observed, with a compliment that had much more of ' sour than 
sweet in it, that he Was really astonished that I should hftye taki^ any 
thing less than a regim^t. ' To remove as much as possible 
of this sarcastic thrust at our service, for, I must confess, I was not 
sufficiently republioan to be insensible Hs force, 1 told him, that the 
person who had produced their merrin^t belonged to the militia, and 
that, in his line, as a farmer, he was is^^doubt honest and respectable. 

Although the day was seasonably cool, yet, from the number 
crowded in the barn, the air ^within y^as oppressive and suffocating, 
which, in addition to the agitations of day, had produced an ex* 
cessive thirst; and there was a continual cry for water* I cannot say 
that this want was unattended to : the soldiers Were continually admi- 
nistering to it by bringing water in a' bucket. But, though we, who 
were about the door, did well enough, the supply was very inadequate 
to such a number of mouths ; and many must have suffered much. Our 
situation brought to my recollection that of Captain Holwell and his 
party in the Black Hole at Calcutta ; and had the weather been equally 
hot, we shopld not have been much better off The fellow who had 
menaced yrith lus butt stood with his fusee across the door, and 
kept us closely immured. 1 did not choose to ask favours of him ; but 
addressing myself to the officers without the door, who had been put 
in good humour by their laugh at our poor militia captain, t asked 
them, if they made no distinction between officers and privates* 
Most cerftainly we do, said one of them. 1 then observed, that it 
would be very agreeable to us to be somewhat separated from them 
now, and to receive a little fresh air. ^ Upon this, the sentinels were 
withdrawn to the distance of about ten or twelve feet from the build- 
ing ; and we were told, that such of us as were officers might walk be- 
fore the door. This was a great relief to us, as 'well as to the men in 
giving them more room.” (P. 210 — 213.) , 

The candid author is not less forward to record the good than 
the ill offices he received; and the followiiSr” ^baractcnstic por- 
trait of a British Officer, with the writer*s remarks upon , the 
humane attentions paid to the comforts of the privates of our 
army, furnish a very gratifying and honourable counterpart to 
the preceding statements* 

** In the evening; a most advantageous change took place, and, 
from the custody of a low ruffian^ we were transferred to that of 
a gentleman* * < 

** This was liicutenant Bucket, to the best of my recollection of the 
27th or 37t]h regirpent. Upon taking the guard in the cvening^fhe ex- 
pressed coh eern about our lodging, proposed to us to accompany him^ 

into the barn-loft tp see whether t|iat would do. He was alsh attendedi, 
by some of his brother officers. We ascended by a very good step 
ladder, and found a spacious room, well roofed and floored, and clear 
of lumber. This, gentlemen, 1 think, may do, tedd he; I j||Mresayr 
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.yQti^t;il»ve simnetinies lodged irt a worse place. That we had,-,we told 
Jtim, iod tliai this was as comfortable as w® could , desire. I will send 
you, if 1 can, said he,^at going. away, a.B^ttle (jf wine; but, at any 
rate, a battle of spirits, and ^ to tlie^ tatter, hlt\was as good as his 
word^ a in ati^Ot a quarter of an hour, hfphght it to us, and 

dns ^as ouF*i|ibitetuttf tpi^ su^ as well :as dinner; In the morning, 
aKttlh nfter sdhme, a%l^ifervWdught mb Mr. Becketts compliments, 
with a request that 1 would Sown and breakfast with him, bring- 
ing two of my friends iirith he had not the tnieans o^entertain- 

1 thankfpljj accept^ his. iqvitation^^ took/with me 
* ilfcarcfist and Tudor. |fe was seated, on || pencil bpifore the door, with 
^.good fire before him,i .§ndvUia soldiprs iftf the guard in a semicircle 
*ab^U him. Besides th« bpnch,' we .were accommodated with a chair 
?or two, and be gave iis a disk of very good coflee, with plenty of ex- 
cellent toast, .which wap the oiuJy morsel we had eaten for the la^ 
twenty^bur hours ; more for tu^^te in tliis tlmn our fellow-sufferers, 
who got nothing until the ne^tt jmorning, wl)en the first provisions 
.were drawn. .The, soldiers were .^chatting and cracking their jokes on 
-eaclt other while we .breakfasted ; and. I was surprised at the easy 
^wniKatity which seem^ to prevail between theip and their officer. 
But it appeared to be perfectly understood between them, that their 
coteries, though po near, each other as that every word from either 
*, might be heard by both, were yet entirely distinct, and that each had 
4in exclusive rjght lo itsoWn conversation ; still they did not interrupt 
jours, being silent when we talked. The fact wps, that Mr. Jiecket 
was the darling of hi$. soldiers; and one of them told us, that we 
should find few ipen likp him. I had here on opportunity ito observe 
jtlie striking difference between their appointmeats and ours. While 
cur poOr feJlowp were some of them already ragged, and even the best 
•of them clad mJllitnsy thread -bare clothes, with wprse stockings and 
^hoes, these wene tight and comfortable in body and limbs;; and every 
soldier was accommodated with a woollen night-cap, which most of 
them had yet on. A sad contrast for the contemplation of the Arne- 
,rican soldier! Wisdom k no less attributable to nations than to indi- 
"ifiduals; and the army, if I may So express myself, is a sensi- 

hJe establishment, in winch every possible regard is had to both comfort 
Thdagb,in extremities, it may be the business of the soldier 
tadre>^lt is not forgotten that he is to liveif he can, consistent with his 
iSuty '^Cand to this consideration, it appeatp to me, much atteritioQ was 
-paid bjf'General Howe in his, pperations^ against' our post. ^ He could 
twt haVe ^ad a doubt that his attack wpuld bebuccessful, yet this was 
"mot enough k inust be conducted with qn eye "to tlie saving of men, 
and the pufchffwg it as cheap as possible^ cH^d he immediately ad- 
vanced agaiisk|k|pur lines on the south, loss of the British troops 
would^in aftiprdDabiiity., have been heavy; whereas, iq, making his 
'principal efibijji HaerJem river 'under cover of his batteries, it was 
con^aratively when he hadgaiped tlm high grounds in tlda 

quarterj;?|io was at bricd; 1 ^ster of the field/* ^ (P. 2190 

i; Tbe’pri89i|i«iibeH^|ii^arcl^^^ to Ybi-kj* ijie 
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allowevi to take lodgings in the city, on parole. Hefe he amused 
himself with his captive companies as well as their uneasy cir- 
cumstances admittedi^ till reuipyedfby a new location 'to a miser- 
able place called JjPIatbusn, in Long Island; a very upwel- 
come exchange to the whole party, jtb%ugh not accompanied with 
any measures of^sev^prity^ or unnetji^biry r^eptriction. The cha- 
racter of a singular Dutch family otit' whom the author was bil- 
leted in this retreat, is delipeated as follows^ 

« IVTr. Forrest and myself were bfifked ort a Mr. Jacob Suydani. 
His house was pretty large, consisting hf buildings which appeared to 
have been erected at difierent times, thp iront and better part of which 
was in the occupation of Mr* Theophilact Bacbe and bis family from 
New York. Though we were id general civilly enough received, it 
cannot be supposed that 'We' were veiry welcome to our Low Dutch 
hosts, whose habits of living were extreniely parsimonious, and whose 
winter provision was barely sufficient for themselves. Had they been 
sure of receiving the two dollars a week, it might have reconciled 
them to the measure ; but payment appeared to them to depend on the 
success of our cause, (Congress or ^ui^selVes' being looked upon as the 
paymasters,) and its failure, in their eyes, would in both cases induce a 
stopjiage of payment. They were, however, d people who seemed 
thoroughly cli^osed to submit to any power which might be set over, 
them ; and whatever might have been their propensities or demonstra- 
tions -at an earliier stage of the contest, they were now the dutiful and 
loyal subjects of bis Majesty George the Third ; and entirely obedient 
to the behests of their military masters in New York. As it was at 
the instance of these that we were saddled upon them, they received 
us with the best grace they could put on. Their houses and beds we 
found clean ; but their living extremely poor, end well calculated to 
teach the luxurious, how infinitely less than their pampered appetites 
require, is essential to the sustentation of life. A sorry wash, made up 
of a sprinkling of bofaea, and the darkest sugar on the verge of fluidity, 
with half b^ked bread, fuel being among the Scarcest Articles at Flat- 
bush, and a little stale butter, constituted our bre^fast. At our first 
coming, a small piece of pickled beef was occasionally boiled for 
dinner, but, to the beef, which was soon consumed, succeeded clippers 
or clams, and bur unvaried supper was supon or mash, sometimes with 
kkimmed milk, but more generally with buttermilk blended with mo- 
lasses, which was kepi for weeks in a churn, as swi)l is saved for hogs. 

I found it, bowevd*, after a little use, very eatable; arid supper soon^ 
became my best meal. The table company consisted of the master of 
the house, Mr. Jacrib Suydam, an old bachelor, a young man, a shoe- 
maker of the name of Rem Hogerm^, married to Jacob’s niece, who, 
with a mOwling infant in %er arms, 'never failed to appear. A black 
boy too was generally in the room; as a waiter, but as a kind ot 
enfant de who wj^lked ab^ut, or took post in the chimney, 

corner with his hot oh, and' occasionally joined in the conversation* It 
is probable, that, but for us, he would have been placed at the tablets 
and that it had been the custom before wo CftmOi CSenam it that 



the idea of equality was more fuHy and fairly acted upon in tV.s house 
of a British subject^ than have seen it practised by the most 

Tehement declamers for the ri^ls of man ourselves. It is but 

fair, however^ to mentmn, that I have never b^p among our tran* 
scendqnt republicans ot Virginia, and her dependencies. But notwith- 
standing some unplea^nt circppstances in our establishment, every 
member of the famity^^ the black fellow, to whom we had been the 
cause of some privations, exctjpled, was exceedingly courteous and 
accommodating. Rem Hagerman, and his wife, gave them- 

selves no airs ; fior was our harmtmy witR onde Jacob ever interrupted, 
but' on a single occasion, when, soured a little by I know not what pro- 
vocation, he made a show of knocking down Forrest with a pair of yarn 
stockings he had just drawn from his legs, asbesat^in the chimney 
corner one evening preparing for bed: But moments of peevishness 
were allowable to our host : since, thouglh we had for sometime been 
consuming bis provisions, he had never seen a penny of our money, 
and it was somewhat doubtfbl, to say the^ truth, whether he ever 
would ; for, considering the contractors for our boarding liable for it, 
we never thought of paying it ourselves. As the Low Dutch are a 
people little known in Pbnsylvanii, and mfore especially, as it is my 
avowed intention to advert to the character of the time, this sketch of 
their domestic economy and manners may not bethought impertinent, 
vln a word, from what I saw of them on Long Island, I was led to con- 
sider them as a people, quiet and inoffensive beyond any I had seen ; 
such, from whom no enthusiastic efforts, either of good or evil ten- 
dency, were to be looked for ; who were neither prolific of Catos nor 
Cattlines; and who, had they been the sole occupants of this great 
continent of ours, would still have been colonists, and never known 
what it was to be independent republicans. Their religious, like their 
other habits, unostentatious and plain ; and a silent grace before 

meat prevailed at the table of Jacob Suydam.” (P. 2S7 — ‘261.) 

From this state of durance, the young republican was at 
length emancipated by the affi^ctionate and intrepid exertions of 
his mother, who«appcars to have been a gentlew^oman of pecu- 
liarly dignifie(| and agreeable manners. She contrived to ob- 
tain an interview with General Howe, and by her rhetoric and 
representations, prevailed upon that officer to allow her son to 
return home, upon condition of not adpearing in arms till an ex- 
change of prisoners should be effected. There seems to be some 
degree of mystery in this part of the. narrative, which we cannot 
fully edmprenend. It does not appear probable that a British 
Gomnl|^er w:puld have allowed himself to compromise his offi- 
cial dfties byihe release of a prisoner, at the m^e solicitation of 
his parent. We could almost suspect, notwithstadding the 
■author’s intimatfon to the contrary, that the mother, who had 
^ always been very in her connexions "and conduct, was 

induced to represent her son as a foolish inexperienc^ young 
man, who haa been ‘seduced by the rebels to join their party, 
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but wholvould no doubt return to better counsels if restored to his 
maternal mansion. It is at certain that from this period the 

author never joined the armvs even after the exchange of pri* 
soners ; a fact, howev^» which he states to have arisen from the 
circumstance of his regiment having been broken up after the cap- 
ture at Washington, and from the di^st which he felt at the 
injustice displayed in the army prombtionS; new officers being 
advanced to the higher posts, while the old oftes were forgotten. 
He seems to have considered himself as dead, , in a military view, 
from the moment of his captivity ; on emerging from which he 
found his juniors advanced above him, so that he d^ermined to 
lay down his sword; a resolution which he so tenaciously kept, 
that though upon resigning his commission his fellow citizens 
took care to enrol him in the militia, he refused to discharge its 
duties, for which he was amerced in a considerable fine. Let 
the admirers of revolutions, and the advocates of republican 
justice, and democratical virtue weigh the following statements : 

“ Pelf, it now appeared, was a better goal than liberty ; and at no 
period in my recollection was the worship of Mammon more widely 
spread, or more, sordid and disgusting. Those who had fought the bat- 
tles of the country, at least in the humbler grades, had, as yet, earned 
nothing but poverty and contempt ; while their wiser fellow-citizens, 
who had attended to their interests, were the men of mark and consi- 
deration. As to military rank, no man seemed to be without it who 
had an inclination for it ; and the title of Major was the very lowest 
that a dasher of any figure would accept of. Nothing more was want- 
ing for its attainment than to clap on a uniform and pair of epaulets, 
and scamper about with some militia general for a day or two ; and 
thus the real soldier was sujperseded, even in the career of glory. 
Never having been good at a scramble, as already observed, whether 
honour or profit were the meed, I did hot press into the field of pre- 
tension ; and being in a state of apathy as to the political parties, I de- 
clined enlisting with either.” (P. 350, 351 .) ^ 

From this period pur author seems to have had'somewhat ot 
a surfeit of the boasted ‘‘ sovereignty of the people a circum- 
stance not to be wondered at when we read tlie following des- 
cription of the state of affairs as they presented themselves to his 
view on his return to Philadelphia, after his captivity. 

“ One of the first things which struck us, on getting within our own 
territory, was the high price of wine and other liquors. We<attributed 
this to their growing scarcity, though equally owing, probably, to the 
incipient depreciation of the paper currency, of which we had then no 
idea. We saw, to our great surpri^, no military parade upon our 
journey, nor any indication of martial vigour on. the part of the coun- 
try. General Washington, with the little remnant of his army at 
Morristown, seemed left to scuffie for liberty, like another Cato at 
Utica. Here and there we saw a militia man with his contrasted 

VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVII. P 
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coloured cape and facings ; and we founds besides, that ^captains, 
majors, and colonels, had become dog-cheap ** in the land. But, 
unfortunately, these war-functionaries were not found at the head of 
their men. They, more generally, figured^^ as bar-keepers, conde- 
scendingly serving out small measures of liquor CO their less dignified 
customers. Still wore tboy brimful of ^patriotism, the prevailing fea- 
ture of which was, to So ho less ardent in their pursuit, than fervent 
in their hatred of TdHes;^^ 298.) 

I soon discovered that a Inateria} change had taken place during 
my absence from Pensylvania ; and that the pulses of many that, at 
the time of my leaving it, had beaten hjgh in the cause of Whiggism 
and liberty, were considerably lowered. . Power, to use a language 
^ which had already ceased to be ortliodox, and could therefore only be 
whispered, bad fallen into low hands. The better sort were disgusted 
and weary of the war. Congress, indeed, had given out that they 
had counted the cost of the contest; but it was b(it too apparent that 
very many of their adherents had made false calculations on the sub- 
ject, having neither allowed enough for disasters in the field, nor 
ilomestic chagrins, the inevitable consequence of a dissolution of old 
power and the assumption of new. It was, in fact, just beginning to 
be perceived, that the ardour of the inflamed inultitude is not to be 
tempered ; and that the instigators of revolutions are rarely those who 
are destined to conclude them, or profit by them. The great cause of 
schism among the Whigs had been the declaration of independence. 
Its adoption had, of coui^e, rendered numbers malcontent ; and 
thence, by a very natural transition, consigned them ^o the Tory 
ranks. Unfortunately for me, this was the predicament in which 1 
fbundmy nearest and best friend, whose example had, no doubt, con- 
tributed to the formation of my political opinions, and whose advice, 
concurring with my own sense of duty, had placed me in the army. I 
now discovered, that we no longer tbbught or felt alike; and though 
no rupture took place, some coldness ensued ; and I have to regret a 
few words of asperity which passed between us, on occasion of the 
French alliance^But this was but a momentary blast ; as neither of us 
was infected with that hateful bigotry which, too generally, actuated 
Whigs and Tories, and led to mutual persecution, as one or other had 
the ascendancy. As to the Whigs, the very cause for which they 
contended was essentially that of freedom ; and yet all the freedom it 
granted was, at the peril of tar and feathers, to think and act like 
themselves; the extent, indeed, of all toleration proceeding from the 
multitude, whether advocating the divine right of a king — the divine 
sovereignty of the petfple — or of the idol it may. be pleased to consti- 
tute its uftorring plenipotentiary. Toleration is only to be looked for 
upon points in which men are mdiflerent ; or where they arc duly 
checked and restrained by a salutary authority.” (P. 299 — 301 .) 

Our readers wiUby this time have perceived that the author,^ 
thpiigh a republican, is by no means an anarchist. His chief 
aim, in the latter half of his volume, seems to have been to stem 
the torrent of Galilean principles, which at the period when he 
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wro^ ( 1811 ) was making great progress in America* We shall 
present our readers with two or three passages connected with 
these topics, which arc nbt less interesting in Great 'Britain tlian 
in the United States of America. 

** Mrs. Macauley was not the only person of her nation, who bad 
found the repuhlicanism of the New World lagging shamefully behind 
that of the Old. Experience is the of S;Cliools; and, in tlie phi- 
lanthropic science of levelling, a) in others, we may truly say: 

Here, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

One of the strongest cases in point, and which has been strangely 
overlooked, is that of the poet Milton, against whom the great 
^Samuel Johnson is supposed to be even more than usually intolerant. 
He certainly could not have been aware, nor Mr. Boswell either, (or 
from his profusion, we should have heard of it,) of the following 
passage in the Paradise Regained, the last work, and, therefore, to be 
presumed to contain the last and most solemn opinion of its author. 

And what the people, but a herd confus'd, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and well weigh’d, scarce worth the praise 1 

Tliey,, praise and they admire they know not what ; 

And Know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 

Of whom to be despised were no small praise. 

It wouldlie difHcult to conceive sentiments -more at variance with the 
republican maxim of Fox populi vox Del ; and yet are the senti- 
ments of the sublime poet John Milton, the democrat, the regicide, 
the secretary and parasite of Oliver Cromwell. From tins one man we 
may learn the character of his sect, the immaculate, people-adoring 
republicans of the present hour. For the love of liberty, they will kill 
^ king, yet fawn upon a usurper, clothed with a power infinitely less 
accountable, infinitely more oppressive and tremendous. The crime, 
then, is not in ‘ one proud man's lording it over I'lTe rest,^ but that he 
should lord it in opposition to our particular interests and prejudices: 
In the direction of these, he cannot be too high-handed.” (P. 3iu% 
34S.) 

“ To see the heart of man in that most unfavourable point of view, 
in which the milk of human kindness is turned to gall and bitterness, 
he should behold it when elate with a * republican triumph.* It has 
twice been my lot to smart under the hand ofoppression. 1 have been 
exposed to the fury both of royal and republican vengeance; and, 
unless I may be misled by the greater recency of the latter, I am com* 
pelled to say, that the first, though bad, was most mitigated by in* 
stances of generosity. If it produced the enormities the reader has 
been made acquainted with, the other was ruthless enough to rejoice 
at the sight of helpless families, at once reduced to indigence, stripped 
of their subsistence, driven from their homes, and sent to seek their 
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bread by toiling in a wilderness. , This is no exonerated picijre ; 1 
saw the reality, and felt it too:** (P. 417.) 

From an adthor whb can write in this truly philosophical 
manner, it cannot but be instructive to learn in what way per- 
sons and thfugs in our own country presented tihemselves to his 
perspicacious glance. We on this side of the Atlantic have 
thought and converse^ so long our Burkes, and !l^itts, and 
Foxes, and on our nadbnal ^baikcter and constitution, that our 
opinions may be supposed to^partake of somewhat of mannerism,^ 
if not of party spirit. But how do these topics strike an intel- 
ligent foreigner, perfectly familiar with our language and cus- 
toms, but far removed from our local prejudices, and professing 
political principles widely different from our own ? The follow- 
ing is his brief estimate of the character of Mr. Fox. 

•• Many, I am well aware, are partial to Mr. Fox as a statesman. His 
abHities might have been very great, but he can hardly be called a 
candid, principled, and virtuous citizen. If, when he became minis- 
ter, he pursued the same^policy that Mr. Pitt had done, it is evident 
that his opposition to him proceeded from factious and interested 
motives, under the influence of which, he acted the part of a wild and 
disorganizing Jacobin. He is said to have been a pleasing companion, 
and what is called a good natured man, which is general^, by the by, 
an unprincipled one. Reflned virtue is indignant and somewhat 
austere. Estimating him, however, from his historical fragment of 
the reign of Janies II., one would suppose him to have been^a humane, 
just, and generous man.*' (P. 355.) 

Of Mr. Burke, or rather of his memorable book, which is the 
best comment on his opinions and character, the author makes a 
few passing, but not superficial, reflections, which we transcribe, 
not only on account of their intrinsic value, but for the curious 
circumstances under which tliey were elicited, and the still more 
curious circumstance of their coming from the pen of an Ame- 
rican and strenuous republican. 

** I happened to bo at Reading, where Burke's Reflections on the 
French Revolution, with Paine’s Rights of Man, both of which had 
just come out, were the general topic of conversation. I had seen 
neither; and when they were given me to read, I was apprised of tlie^' 
delight I should receive from the perusal of Paine*s pamphlet. As to 
Burke, I was told it was heavy and tedious, but that it was necessary 
to condemn myself to a wading through it flrst, for the sake of better, 
understanding and relishing Paine’s, which was in answer to it. I 
read tbem^^fliat, to ray great misfortune, and contrary to all, expecta- 
tion, I beoi^e so firm an adherent to Burke, that his opponent made 
not theMoallest impression. I have already made confessions which 
cautioi^lmien may start at. But this is worse than all. The stolen 
Ribb^ of Rousseau was nothing to it; nor, although events have 
proved me right, is that of any consequencet Many other things have 
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turned\)ut right too ; but that, does not lessen the odium their early 
advocates. It is the essence of sound clvism to think witlt^jobe's fellpw- 
citizcns ; on no account to , antici{5ate them ; and I a%ht to have 
thought wrong, because it was the fashion. Republican moralitv^ like 
republican other things, being made by general suffragif, will not 
always take the trouble to ferret truth from her well ; and as it is ma’- 
nufactured 7 ?ro re on the spur of the occasion, it is liable, of 
course, to gentle fluctuations— -but infinitely safer, by the bye, in prac- 
tice, than that of the old school. I here^peak from woeful experience. 
{P.375,376.) - 

It will be anticipated that a man who thinks thus sensibly 
and fairly could not see much to admire in the conduct of the 
French revolution, which it was so much the fashion to panegy- 
rize in his own country at the period when this volume was 
written. Mr. Jefferson, with his admirers, and his administra- 
tion, are the theme of many an indignant page in the volume 
before us. The author’s philippics on these topics break out be- 
yond that sober pitch of gentleness in which his sentiments are 
accustomed to be uttered, and frequently bear an apparent stamp 
of personal hostility and irritation. Still his anger is evidently 
honest. He holds in just displeasure the Gallican or Anti- 
Anglican spirit, which had infected so many of his countrymen, 
rnid which was no less opposed to sound policy, than to the 
charity which should spring out of our natural affinities and 
common j^rentage* But let us hear his own apology. 

I am aware of the offence which may be given by these observa- 
tions : but I will not now begin to cajole, when I have foregone beyond 
redemption what might once have been gained by it. Having spoken 
truth so long, I will persevere to the end ; nor, though fully admitting 
that, by a virtuous use of the government we possess, we may become • 
the most happy people upon earth, am I at all dispOsSed to conceal, 
that, by the nefarious policy in fashion, we are in a fair w£|y of render- 
ing ourselves the most naiserable. One of its fundamental maxims, 
and, to all appearance, its most favourite one, is, that IBritain must be 
destroyed ; — power which is evidently the world’s last hope against 
the desolating scene of universal slavery ; — a country, too, wliich, in 
the language of a native American, who tells us he had entertained 
the common prejudices against her, presents * the most beautiful and 
perfect modM of public and private prosperity, the most magnificent, 
and, at the same time, most solid fabric of social happiness and na- 
tional grandeur.’ And yet all this is to be demolished, because, some 
thirty years ago, we were engaged with her in a contest, which, no far 
as independence is implicated, appears now to have been a truly * un- 
profitable one.’ But God forbid that the long-lived malice of Mr. Jef- 
ferson should be gratified 1 And the depredation is equally extended 
to his successor, should he unhappily harbour the same pitiable ran- 
cour. If these gentlemen, during the war, have bad their nerves too 
rudely shocked by the invader, to be able to recover their propriety. 
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w to adhere to the aesutance given in the declaration of indepeiraence, 
of considering the English as * friends in peace, and only enemies in 
war/ they oagbt to reflect, that it is not atrictiy.p^triotic,^ to risk the 
ruin of ttor t^ntry, to obtain revenge/ Or ir they are only un- 
Juckilv Cbmibitled, through a prodigality ofstipulaUon, for the sake of 
dear Louis&ma^God f send a good deliverance, or, at least, 
their ebuntry iO happy rjdi&noe^,|Kiih of the vendor and vendees. 

** Tliat England hsa long and still is, hghting the battle of 
the civilized wOHd, 1 hold to Incontrovertible truth. The obser- 
vation I know to be trite, but Fwi not a servile follower in the use of 
it. ' long ago as the year 1797, I was tJ)e author of the following 
’ sentiment in Mr Pennons Gazette : ^ As to Great Britain, with all her 
errors and vices, and little, perhaps, as America may owe her, con> 
sidering the situation in which she has been fortuitously placed by the 
dreadful convulsions of Europe, so far from wishing her downfall, I 
consider her preservation as of real importance to inapkind ; and have 
long looked upon her as the barrier betwixt the world and anarchy/— 
The sentiment was then in me an original conception; I had never 
heard it before, if ever it had been uttered. It has unceasingly been 
among my strongest convictions, with the modification, that she is 
now our protection from despotism.” (P. 425 — 427.) 

We shall present to our^readers only one passage more, winch 
is rendered striking by its spirit, and caustic irony. It bloquentlv 
ridicules the cant of democracy, in every age and country, so 
that the reader has only to exchange Genet for Hunt or Cobbett, 
and Mr, Jelferson’s “mouth pf labour’^ for our own radical 
gibberish of “ operatives and “the useful classes,” to render 
it as pungent in England as in America, 

“ The" enlightened self-interest which prompted Mr. Jefferson to 
cast an eye upon the presidency, has most edifyingly identified with 
the interest of the ‘ mouth of labour,' if not the whole, at least a very 
essential part, of the public. This mow/A of laljowy by the bye, is one 
of die fine figur^ of speech, by means bf which this gentleman has 
been enabled to triumph over the popularity even of Washington j 
although it is sacrilegiously thought by some, to savour a little of that 
jargon, which the same Mr. Burke somewhat harshly denominates 
* the patois of fraud, the cant and gibberish of hypocrisy.' But we, 
on side of tlie water, ought to have more in<|u|geace fpr u trade 
growibg out of our institutions. As the people givj| pov^er^ and power 
promotos^rift, the people may certainly be compUttiepted a little : and 
hence, 'iuit)4ey^ce urwards demagogues may fairly rai^fced among 
the anti«repub|fcan tendencies. No censure, therefore, is ajmed at 
one who, is the quintessence of good republicanism, and too pure to‘ 
take a stain tliqagh fond)(ing with imperialisrh. For my o#ii part, 1 am 
elated with the opportunity of recording my veneration fpf ia patriot 


* Our author’s seatijneals wouM hav« lost none f»f their force, and woul.1 have 
gained in tlieir Chiiiitiunity^ if they had been less iiUcrIardtil with these irreverent 
interjections. 
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yvho Iia^o rapidly advanced the morals of this new world, and whose 
scrupulous observance of truth pre-eminently entktesliim t^the motto 
of vitam impendere vero* ; . 

“ The French revolution then, from the attachment npw shown by 
the Jeffersonians to the aWtats despotism that has been produced by 
it, it is fair to concluile* lc«s beloved by them for any philanthl’o* 
pic disposition it n^artlfested, than from its being an engine wherewith 
to assail thei^8dversaties in power; aim ft was so much the better 
adapted to this purpose as it was in conffl^t.with Britain, that accursed 
island, which, in the opinion of all Sfniud Jacobins, ought, long since, 
to have been sunk in the sea* To dec^he a neutiTaiity, therefore, with 
respect to the belligerents, as was doii^ by the administrntion, what 
was it but a base derelicjtion of the cause of republicaoisni— a most 
enormous act of ingratitude to those iibertv*Ioving men who had be- 
nevolently tak^ pfi' the head of Louis XVI. our late generous ally and 
* protector of the rights of man ? * and who, by so doing, bad made 
themselves the undoubted heirs of the immense debt of gratitude wc 
had contracted with the murdered monarch ? On the score of this 
gratitude transferred, can it ever be forgotteOi wliat a racket was 
made with the citizen Genet ? 'Phe most enthusiastic homage was too 
cold to welcome his arrival ; and his being the first minister of the 
infant republic, ^ fruit of her throes and first born of her loves,’ was 
dwell upon as a most endearing circumstance. What hugging and tug- 
ging! What addressing and caressing I What mountebanking and 
chaunting! ,with aberty-caps and the other wretched trumpery of 
sans calotte foolery ! ^ Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
sweeten m 3 r imagination ! ’ In short, it was evident that the govern- 
ment was, u possible, to be forced from its neutrality ; and that no- 
thing less than a comihon cause with France, a war of extermination 
with England, and the other monarchies of Europe, would satisfy the 
men who arP now so outrageously pacific as to divest themselves of the 
means of annoyance and defence, and to place their gloi^y in imitating 
the shrinking policy of a reptile.” (P. S80 — 382.) 

We now lay aside this piece of auto-biography, with our best 
thanks to the unknown author for the amuseincAt ahd informa- 
tion he has afFordeS' us. He has spoken some twiths, which^ 
though not likely to be very popular among his countrymen, are 
not on tbat^fmcount^lbe le$a useful. His candid spirit towards 
this coantr^^esery*^ our acknowledgments. Happily, circum- 
stances have so gl^tly changed since his volume was first pub- 
lished that we w^ld hope Pome of hjis remarks will soon become 
obsolete. The detepot of Europe is no more; England and 
Franco are no longer em];»attled in arms, and even their policy is, 
or ought to ^e, scarcely at variance. ^ same pacific i^iadon 
cicists betw^h UP , and our transudarine descendants in tSe fiew 

world. May nothing shake this mhtual amity ! Let the United"^ 
S^tes be content wi3i their own peace and prosperity ; let them 
wisely concentrate tlieir union, and extend their cwimercei tod 
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^MylHiote their rising agrie&lture itul manti&ctures, /without 
misthig in-tlie affra}!* of Karopean contests, or increasing their 
already teb-widely stretched teriitorfes by an ill-adrisea ambi- 
tion; ihl{y are ai^tions, iet their ambhibn take a nobler 
rai^V^^'^bta'^hibit to Europe {^‘fmttern of virtu<ms dignity 
ana nnpe^fbed peace; li^ Ahem a^ire ahil^fi the artifices of 
foreign^or tn^tinb AheticoirA^^ expend their enermes in 

promoting (pe mora^ iu^|^>l^|catioo, and pikty of every hamlet 
UnioBi andf . hot eoment evai. with this, let them stretch 
nmttbward and we^a^ a-^^ndly hand, not' to destroy, or melt 
away, the pneidc {mor^abs' of their territories, but to extend 
among thenrabe arts<'dN:ivHiiEed life/ and tlw bleesmgs of that 
holy religiod which their own ancestors carried with them from 
these happy^hores ! 


A*.T.;.1V. — Sardanapahu, a Tragedy. The TtvoFospsiri, a Tra- 
, Caw, a Mystery. By Lord Byron.^ 8vo., Murray. 

Ixindon, 1S21. ' , 

O# these three performances the two first stand widely sepa- 
rated from the last, which will call for a special consideration. 
.. Sardanapalus and the Two Fowari, distant as they am from each 
, other, in theit subjects, have one bond of affitiii^, — ^they meet at 
the. same point of deteriority, — they are equally feeble and puerile. 
To say this gives ns no pleasure, but, on the contrary, dts- 
^pb&tthent. No works by , the same hand contain so many 
decorous sentiments, and so little to dbock the wise end virtuous. 
They exhibit, to be sure, some clumsy efforts to be good, and 
some, blundering about holiness and wty; but first attempts arc 
entitled to grem allowance, and considering the importance of 
any' indications of improvement in the ch.'iracter of Lord Byron’s 
poetry, we are willing sometimes to accept what he tenders for 
virtu^ though short of the standard of legalfiurreiK^v 
"Wn^sical as it may be to receive lecture|Mop sdbfat morality 
mond) of the effeminate King of A^^ia, we are c<m- 
tent anylferms what is good^ in tpl'fWay frqm Lord 

Byroi^'' pm^ting only againit the probahlu union of such 
mating ai^;!P^ry atuibmes to Sardanapalus, widi such dispo- 
sitidt^^ as in dmsj^gedy assigned (o bitn.by thepoct. It is. 

the.'rigular ^depeg .of’a lol^ course of. vicious j^^^cess and 
ef^ii^e self-ltidui|;;^^, harden tl^ heart ; and wsiwke upon 
ourselyn to ihilf ii^hibg is less common than forAhat com- 
miserating phlfRntbrbpy^ which the poet has mi^ the distinguish- 
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ingY^^tiire of hi« voluptuous hero, to be found the inhabitant ofa 
bosom abandoned to the pleasures of sense, andtuiere animal 
gratification. If the character of Sardanapalus had a real his* 
torical right to these attributes, we could have imputad: no blame 
to the author for eitbibiting him such as he ibund^him. .^QThere 
are men, indeed, of whom Lord Byron may entertain but a con* 
temptuous opinion, who would ^1 it a duty to society to abstain 
frcrni the representation of chars^rs ip poetry, whether feigned 
or real, bjr which vice, in alliance with Irirtue, and borrowing a 
portion of its lustre, might app^r with^illi attractiveness foreign 
to its nature. But we will submit it to our reflecting readers to 
say, whether the best interests of society are not betrayed by 
him, who incorporates in a character of his own creation such 
an artificial mixture of sensuality and sentiment, selfishness and 
humanity, amiablenes$ of feeling and profligacy of conduct, as 
is calculated to confound the authentic distinctions between vice 
and virtue, and unsettle the standard of moral worth. It is not in 
the nature or competency of a man of pleasure, as that phrase is 
understood by voluptuaries, to love his neighbour, or delight in 
the diflblion of happiness ; and such being the new character 
bestowed upon the royal debauchee whom our author has chosen 
for bis theme, we must pronounce it an ill-conceived and unnatural 
combination in itself; while we complain of its tendency to 
remove from the conduct of the seiisumist a considerable part of 
the odium in which it ought to stand with the sound portion of 
the community. History exhibits Sardanapalus as sunk in vice 
of the most grovelling , description ; it presents him, indeed, to 
us in die Itist great scene of his life, as repelling bis enemies with 
a desperate resolution ; and at length destroying bimselfl and all 
diat was held by him as next in value to himself the instruments 
of his sensuality, and the whole slock of his voluptuous com- 
merce, in the names, to disappoint the avidity of his conquerors ^ 
but it nowhere attributes to him that amial/te sdlic’tude for the 
happiness of his subjects, those compassionate sentiments, and 
affectionate sytnpathies, with which tne poet has varnished oyer 
his efi^minate prostitution of manners. With great submission 
to Lord Byron,, we must declare for our own parts, that we have 
never knowd a tnan devoted to his own appetites, that was not at 
the same tim^ a zealot in the sej yice of the devil, graiuit;oiisly cn-* 
gaged to multiply hk subjects^ and extend his conquests. We 
win refer his lordship to hift own experience, to determine 
whether this remark is founded injprejuaice, or correct.pbserva- 
tion. ^ 

l>iasatisfied, howe^r^ as we feel with the incongruities of Sar- 
danapslus’s character, we are obliged to the poet for^JdlO.good 
things of which he has made him the vehiqlfj, ^ FromJ^ilte senti- 
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mental ruffians, and drivelling outlaws, with whom he baaso^ng 
iKrearied us, we are glad to find.anasylutUt even in the imperial stye 
of Sardanapalus. It k true we find ourselves in company with 
the wor^ippers of Baal, not certainly in an atmosphere of much 
^spiritual purity f but, as already intimated, we must not be very 
scrupulous about means, where., the end of Loi^ Byron’s poetry 
is not decidedly hostile to bumatr happiness. If it must either 
Jupiter^ Mahomet, Baal, ior Luci&r, let us have the one whom it 
pleases the fancv of the to tffke the most respectable. We 
are constrainea to adtmiiih to the noble author, with re- 

spect to these latest prbauctibnipf his pen, tliat something like 
decorum of manners, as far as mere manners are concerned^ 
is sustained throughout, from the deified Sardanapalus to the 
reputed enemy of manlfind ; which last personage, if lie at all 
answers to the character in which he is introduced to us in the 
last of these poems,^ appears to have been somewhat underrated, 
being, upon the whole, a very civil converser; and though a little 
free in bis censures, noif altogether without gravity and good- 
breeding in his vindication of himself. There may be many wor- 
thy persons who would receive with distrust, if not distaste, even 
a lecture of morality in such a school — who would dread these 
Danaos et dona ferentes ; 

but then they may not, perhaps, have dwelt so long on Lord 
Byron’s other characters, as we have been compelled to do in the 
discharge of our, critical duty. Satan himself is quite d<$:ent in 
comparison of some of his former heroes. 

To show that we are serious in what we have said of the good 
sentiments of Sardanapalus, we will exhibit him to our readers in 
one of his moralizing veins, which occurs on a very proper oc- 
casion,— -when his wife, whom be had deserted (an actioii at 
which Lord Byron is peculiarly indignant), pays him a visit in 
his distress, after long and sad separation. The dignity and 
wrongs of Zarina^, who would tain have remained with he¥ ruined 
husband to share his last sufferings, and who, on lieing affection- 
ately torn from him by her brother, sinks into a swe^n from 
citation, produce the following sentimental flourish frijin the 
ttnhappy prince : — 

Sard* Go then. If e’er we meet again, perhaps 
I may be worthier of you— and, if not^ * 

Remember4hat my faults, though not atoned for,' 

Are ended* ‘ Yet, I dread thy nature ^ili 
Grieve more above the blighted name and ashes 
Which once were mightiest it| Assyriar^than^-^ 

But 1 grow womaniah^jaguin, and mui^.pot ; 

1 niust J;ea^ ^teroneiffS : My *«ins nave all ,, 

Been of tlie aqfter thy tears— ^ 
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\ I do not bid thee not to shed them— Hw^re 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart— 

But let me not beliold them ; they unman me 
Here when 1^ hM remann’d mysetf. My brother. 

Lead her awfigri • 

2«r. Oh, God ! I never shall 

Beliold him more ! i 

Salem, {striving to conduct her)^ sister, I must be obey’d.. 
Zar, I must remain— a wajr !,. you alml} not hold me. 

What, shall he die alone Jfllve alo^"^ 

Salem. He shall not die alodi ; but'loni^y yea 
Have lived for years* 

Zar. That's false! 1 knew he lived, , 

And Jived upon his image— let me go I , 

Salem, {conducting her off the stage). Nay, then, I must use 
some fraternal force. 

Which you will pardon. 

Zar. Never. Help me 1 Oh ! 

Sardanapalus, wilt thou thus behold me 
Tor^ from thee ? 

Salem. Nay — then alfis lost again, 

If that this moment is not gain’d. 

Zar. My brain turns — 

My eyes fail— where is he ? \^She/aints. 

Sard, {advancing). No— set her down — 

She’s dead— and you have slain her. 

Sateni. ^ ’Tis the mere 

Faintness of o’er-wrought passion : in the air 
, She will recover. Pray, keep back.- — \^Aside^ I must 
Avail myself of this sole moment to 
Bear her id where her children are embark’d, 

I’tiie royal galley on the river. \^Salcm. hears her off, 

Sard, {$dus), . This, too — 

And this too must I suffer — I, who never ^ 

Indicted purposely on human hearts 
A voluntary pang ! But that is false — 

She loved me, and 1 loved her. Fatal passion ! 

Why dost thou not expire at once in hearts 
Which thou hast lighted up at once I Zarina ! 

I must pay dearly for the desolation 
Now brought upon thee. Hnd 1 never loved 
But til 'e, 1 should have beea an unopposed 
Monarch of honouring nation^. To what gulfs 
A single deviation IVom the track 
Of human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as their born due, 

And find it, till they forfeit it themselves!” (P. 126—128.) 

The last sentence, beginning with “ to what 
the soundest sense, and worthy of a wiser man than SiMana- 
palus. Wc give the noble wri^full credit for it, and lament that 
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it has only occurred in a pfbdiiction, the general dnlln^s of 
which must necessarily soon absorb it in its own oblivion. With 
these respectable passages In it, we feel ah univillingness to ac- 
knowledge Sardanapali^ to be the weakest of Lord Byron’s per- 
formances ; but it IS certainly so, there being nothing in it to 
keep it from putrefaction* but two or three spaAs of vitality, such 
as we have above exhibited in support of our remarks. The mo- 
rality, indeed, ivith which the play is, for the most part, inter- 
spersed, is not of a good keeping kind ; it savours more of in- 
dulgence than discipline of ccmcession than controul, of liberty 
than sacrifice. That which is drawn from the proper sources, we 
are sure would be found to answer better the purposes of poetry. 
As our author has bejgun to deal in the article, why content 
himself, while the genuine staple lies before him, with the mock- 
eries of a spurious manufacture. The lofty muse requires it to 
be of a fine texture, to furnish out the wardrobe of her chaste 
decorations. Tragedy, that “ teacher best of moral prudence,” 
must be appropriately adorned. That which suits her state, is 
not the puny ethics of Lord Byron’s effeminate hero, but the 
severest maxims by which virtue can be illustrated ; the highest 
and most spiritual standard to which the soul can be exalted. 
Perhaps, in the whole compass of ancient history, a character 
less fitted for the hero of the tragic drama could scarcely be 
found. Till the closing scene of his existence there is nothing 
in his mind or fortunes to awaken the . slightest interest oc solici- 
tude concerning him ; and the reader comes to the catastrophe 
with an apathy not removed by the extravagance of despeiation 
in which it terminates. What the author attributes of good 'to 
die temperament of the monarch, is, perhaps, scarcely more than 
enough to neutralize his character, and to render him an object 
■of indifference. The concluding event possesses nothing of col- 
lateral distress, or circumstantial pathos. It creates no intensity 
of feeling, nor in any strong degree perturbates the affections. Its 
strongest incidents produce no terror. The conflagration w'hich 
consumes the monarch, his mistresses, and his treasures, has 
little more effect upon the nerves, than a common bon^-fire ; it 
kindles no emotions. It is not by a sudden and concluding 
effort of magnanimity, tliat character can command our 
sympathies, where there has been nothing in it to interest us 
during the course of its development. Those changes of fortune, 
which conslituta. what is callc^ the peripetia of the higher 
tragedy, ^ust‘ be changes in the fortunes of great persons. 
The evems and the characters must be parallel. Such was the 
tone and elevation of the Greek tragedy, which treated 

** Of fate, and chance, and change in human life. 

High actions sM high passions best describing.** 

J^^iere must be the xciXai high actions to invest a 
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cbftra\ter with that sort of atmosphere of excitement, in which 
none can breathe without emotion: without these the greatest 
incidents which the revolutions of fortune can produce must be 
defective in pathos. All Should be in proportion, and every thing 
sufficient in strength and quality to sustain expectation and sus- 
pense from the beginning to the end. In the physical world, a 
storm has but hSf its ** dread magnificence,” unless the scene 
in which it rages corresponds with its fierceness, and is adapted 
to the display of its effects;— as where the ocean responds to it> 
or the mountain pine attests its vengeance: so if the great 
vicissitudes with which the drama is conversan);, are to imakc 
the bosom with alternate horrors, and the fearful agitations of 
change and disaster, not only must the moral element be con- 
vulsed throughout, but the tempest, to be tragically affecting, 
must light upon the glittering elevations of human character, 
and scatter in the dust the glories of real greatness. 

With respect to the construction of the play of Sardanapalus, 
the author is not to be held responsible for the want of incident. 
He could only draw his materials from history ; but he is still 
responsible for the choice of his subject. He does not assert the 
merit of having adhered fetrictly to the unities of the drama, if 
there be merit in such conformity ; but he talks in his preface 
with some complacency, of his having approached the unities,” — 
a compromise not very intelligible. As there is neither mystery 
nor unrrf^^elmcht in the plot, it was not easy to violate the unity 
of action. The sottish effeminacy of a prince that waits in 
passive expectation the insurrection of the two most powerful of 
nis subjects, revolting upon no other principle, than to liberate 
their country from the disgrace of being governed by so unworthy 
a ruler, without personal motive to stir the tumultuous energy of’ 
the passions, affords no occasion for the demonstration of skill in 
disposing the events in a continuity of action^ Without plot, 
no fault can be found with the management of tjie fable ; with- 
out rudder or rigging, no error can be committed in the navi- 
gation. With respect to the finity time^ the author seems to us 
to have sinned against it in the only way in which it could be 
sinned against. He has not erred by supposing a succession of 
events impossible to have happened within the comj)ass of time 
which may be imagined to have been taken up in the represen- 
tation ; but he has erred in allotting a period of time for the 
successive transactions, involving the catastrophe of the play, 
within which it was impossible^ for them to be completed* 

The necessity,” Dr. Johnson well remarks in his preface 
to Shakspeare, of observing the unity of time, arises from 
the supposed necessity, of making the drama credible. The 
critics hold it impossible that an action of months or years 
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can be believed to pass in three hours. The mind i^evolts 
from evident &lsebood| and fiction loses its force when it 


departs from the resemblance of reality/' But the same saga- 
cious critic truly denies that any representation is mistaken 
for reality f any dramatic fable in its materiality was ever 
credible, or^ for a single moment was ever credited/’ To this 
reasoning we perfectly assent, and where a tragedy is not written 
for r^resentation, as /from appearances we may presume to be 
the case in this instance, it possesses additional cogency. But the 
objection is of another sort,' where the time in which the drama 
itself supposes the events to have happened,, is such as can by 
no possible effort of imagination be made to square with their 
accomplishment. The piece before us has aimed at satisfying 
what is called the unity of time, by a violent compression of the 
incidents of the story into the compass of a day, in contempt of 
history and probability. 

The great fault that we find wdth this poem is simply this,— • 
that it IS not poetry* It is only in name any thing but the 
dullest prose. To pick out passages for the purpose of verify- 
ing this remark, can be to us no agreeable task ; and if we pro- 
duce one or two for our own justification, we will not do it 
without freely and cheerfully acknowledging that the poetical 
character of this writer is so deservedly high as to afford the 

g reat expence which his reputation has incurred by the volume 
cfore us. It is not a little singular that Lord ByrQnr.who has, 
if we mistake no^ expressed all due contempt for that absurd 
ambition of simplicity which has sunk poetry below the standard 
of cdnversatioii, should, on this occasion, have retrograded into 
the flattest province of prose, and outstripped all competition iu 
the race of deteriority. We have always, indeed, b^n presump- 
tuous enough to doubt the correctness of his lordship’s poetical 
ear. He is de§cient in delicacy of perception, and fineness of 
tact. Some conceit about varying the cadence, and dissipating 
the monotony of blank verse, has induced him so to fritter and 


torment it, so to break up its continuity, by the interruptions and 
subdivisions of the dialogue, that metrically and mecbanically 
speaking, it may be denominated verse, it is absolutely devoid of 
all pretensions to rhythm, or that stately modulation which 
belongs to the proper structure of this solemn measure* His lord- 
ship has a singular predilection for a pronoun, or other familiar 
monosyllable, at the end of his line ; and particularly the capital 
1 is so frequently found in that place, that it seems as if its co- 
lumnal shape recommended it as a proper terminus. Taken 
specimen, which we find on a casual opening of the book. An 
affray takes place between Salamenes and Arbaces in the palace^ 
and iu the monarch’s presence, 
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** Sard, In ray very palace! 

What Linders me from cleaving you in twaiDf ' > 

Audacious brawlers^ < 

Bel, Sire, your justice. 

Solemn Ofr— 

Your weakness^ 

Sard, {raising the svjord). How ? , 

Sal. Strike ! So the blow’s repeated 

Upon yon traitor — whom you spare^ a moment, 

I trust, for torture — Pm conteOt. 

Sard. Whaf— rhim ? 

Who dares assail Arbaccs ? 

Sal. I! 

Sard. Indeed ! 

Prince, you forget yourself. Upon what warrant ? 

Sal. (shewing the signet). Thine. 

Arb. (confused). The king's ! 

Sal. Yes ! and let t])e king confirm it. 

Sard. 1 parted ^ot from this for such a purpose. 

Sal. You parted with it for your safety — I 
Employ’d it for the best. Pronounce in person. 

Here I am but^^ our slave— a moment past 
1 was your represeintative. 

Sard. Then sheathe 

Your swards. 

[/Irbaces and Salemenes return their swords to the scabbards^ 
• Sal. Mine’s sheathed : I pray you sheath not yours 
Tis the sole scept e left you now with safety. 

Sard. A heavy one ; the hilt, too, hurts my hand. 

{To a Guard.) Here, fellow, take thy weapon back. Well, sirs. 
What doth this mean ? 

Bel. The prince must answer that, 

Sal. Truth upon my part, treason upon theira. 

Sard. Treason — Arbaces ! treachery and Beleses I 
That were an union I will not believe.” 53 — 55.) 

What does the reader think of the above liftes, as exhibitingr 
the dialogue of men with their swords drawn upon each other ? 
Again we the book at hazard, and we find the respectable 
-Salaidenes tnus describing the retreat of Semirainis from India : 

« Sal. Wherefore not ? 

; Semiramis — a woman only— led 
These our Assyrians to the solar shores 
Of Ganges. 

Sard. ’Tis most true. And how return’d ? ^ 

Sal. W^hy, like a man~B, hero ; baffled, but 
Not vanquish’d. With but tw^enty guards, she made 
Good her retreat to .nutria. 

Sard, And how many 

Left she behind in India to the vultures ? 

Sal, Our annals say not.” (P. 14*, 15.) 
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The dialogue between two conspirators, high in office^ agfeinst 
the greatest potentate of the earth, till it is interrupt^ on the 
sudden by an unexpected message from the king, proceeds in the 
following manner. Arbaces has been expectorating some indi*^- 
nant nothings about a soldier’s honour; and then observes of 
Sardanapalus, 

“ Arb^ Methought he look'd like Nimrod as he spoke, 

Even as the proud imperial statue stands 
Looking the monarch of the kings around it. 

And sways, while they but ornament, the temple. 

BeL I told you that you had too much despised him, 

And that there was some royalty within him — 

"What then ? he is the nobler foe. 

Arb. But we 

The meaner : — ^Would he had not spared us ! 

BeL So— 

Wouldst thou be sacrificed thus readily ? 

Arb. No — but it had been better to have died 
Than live ungrateful. 

BeL Oh, the souls of some men 

Thou wouldst digest what some call treason, and 
Fools treachery — and, behold, upon the sudden. 

Because for something or for nothing, this 
Hash reveller steps, ostentatiously, 

’Twixt thee and Salcmencs, thou art turnM 
Into — what shall 1 say ? — Sardanapalus ! 

I know no name more ignominious. ' 

Arb. But 

An hour ago, who dared to term me such 
Had held his life but lightly — as it is, 

I must forgive you, even as he forgave us— 

Serairamis herself would not have done it. 


BeL No— the queen liked no sharers of the kingdom. 
Not even a husband. 

Arb. ^ I must serve him truly— 

BeL Ahd humbly ? 

Arb. No, sir, proudly — being honest. 

1 shall be nearer thrones than you to heaven ; 

And if not quite so haughty, yet more lofty; 

You may do your own deeming — you have codes, 

And mysteries, and corollaries of 

Right and wrong, which I lack for my direction. 

And must pursue but what a plain heart teaches. 

And now you know me. 

BeL Have you finish’d i 

Arb. Yes— 

W^you. 

And would, perhaps, betray as well 

^iPrquitme? 

' Arb. That’a A sacerdotal thought, 

And not a soldier’s. 
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^ Af/. ; Be it what you will*— 

Truce with these wrangling^y and but hear me.' . 

Ari. NPd— 

There is more peril ip your subtle spirit 
Than in a phalanx. ' * 

Bd, If it must be so— 

ril on alone* * 

Arb, Alone! 

Bd* Thrones hold but one. 

Arh. But this is fill’d. 

BeL With worse than racancy — 

A despised monarch. Look tQ it, Arbaces : 

I have still aided, cherish’d, loved, and urged you ; 

Was willing even to serve you, in the hope 
To serve and save ArSSyria. Heaven itself 
Seem’d to consent, and all events were friendly, 

Even to the last, till that your spirit shrunk 
Into a shallow soflness ; ^t now, rather 
•Than see my country lail|^uish, 1 will be 
Her saviour or the victim of her tyrant, 

Or one or both, for sometimes both are one $ 

And, if I win, Arbj^ii^^s is my servant. 

Arb, Your servant! 

BeU Why not? better than be slave, » 

pardon'd slave she Sardanapalus. 

Enter Pania. 

Ban. My lords, 1 bear an order from the king. 

Afb^ It is obey’d ere spoken. 

Bel. Notwithstanding, 

Let’s hear it. 

Pan. Forthwith, on this very night, 

Ilepair to your respective satrapies 
Of Babylon and Media. ' 

Bet. With our troops ? 

Pun. My order is unto the satraps and 
Their household train* 

Arh, \ But— — 

Bel. It must be obey’d; 

Say, W(3 dephrt. 

, My order is to see you 
Depart, and not to bear your answer. 

ml. (w'afe). Ay! 

WeBj sir, we will accompany you hence. 

Pan, I will retire to marshal forth the guard 
Of honour which befits your rank, and wait 
Your leisure, so that it the hoiir exceed not.” (P* 64?«— 68.) 

This poet has a most ^ercilesa habit of cutting in twain the 
sense by the division of his lines. Thus the pr^epositioh fre^ 
quently ends a line, the n^t beginning with tjfcio noun it governs ; 
,yoL. XIX. VO. xxxvii. 
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4 ind the same divoree betwwh the adjective and substantive is 
perpetually, ^‘currmg; never was syntax made obseqiiious to the 
wants of a i^iythm that deserved so little the sacrifice. 

^nd can the snti so rise^ , 

So blight, so rolling baok the clouds into 
Vapours, &c.’^ 

Ahd.blends itself into the soul until 
Sunrise—.’’ 

** But on 

Condition.” << 

May still hold out against 

Their present force— —r ^ 

About 

Some twenty stadii.— ” 

My country’s custom to 

Make ajibatiou/* 

When we know 

All that can come, and how % meet it, our 
Hesolyes, if firm, may merit a mote noble 
Word; &c. 

The coputktivc ^and' often ends'a lit^» atid even wotds of still 
less poetical dignity, as ‘ if/ ^ no/ ^^ifi^h/ “ .\yhich,’ ^i^ith/ ^ ay/ 
< both,' «is,* ^ his/' ^ 'li.s/ ^ has/ which, it is not too*itmch to say, 
arc such favourites with this poet, as to be 'stMloncd fh the place 
where they must necessarily rest tipon the car, and squire dis- 
tinction from their very situation. But, if wC were to detail all 
our grounds of objection to the structure and coitrposition of 
Lord Byron's ver.se, we should be led in succession to every rule 
which the ear of harmony has established, and every article in 
which just modulation is capable of being violated. Suffice it to 
say, that scarcely any Poet of the modern school of desultory 
and discordant prosody has sheltered, under the pretext df metrical 
freedom, a more radical want of those constituents/ whatever 
they are, whJcIi create the capacity for the charms of rythmi- 
cal arrangement. 

The Iragedy of the Two Foscari '' is foundikl upon facts of 
which the following is a concise account. The l3ogb, Francis Fos- 
cari, from the beginning to the middle of tbe;fifteettilx,€dntury, had 
been the promoter of wars which had conducted Vdftice^tO' great 
glory, and brought inany new territories within her %irereignty. 
Thisd^racter of his government had" exposed it to some ob- 
lod^ and ^duce<|jhi*A njore than bnee to declare his wish to 
abdicate his ferity. ;Such, however, was tho attachment of the 
CQUficU to his Iverson and administration, that they exacted an 
oattrl^tn to Jay down his high office. His great dis- 
tinction a ot soul, and an extnwrii^tot <lev6tion to 

his couritiy/ Were pttt to the sevapcSt trials to- 
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wards ^he close of his longiiife, after a rule of monb than thirty 
years^ duration. 

James Foscari, Francis Foscarij ihcrei^^ing Doge, 

was in the year 14«4?5 .^ooi^^d of having received presents from 
some fore^n princes, p^?|5cularly^f, the Duke of ^dan, which 
Was a crime against tfie state. It Was the policy of the Council 
of Ten to punish this dciin^guent, without regard to Ins rank. 
Being brought before his judges ki the presence of the Doge, 
who considered it imperiously his duty to preside, and there in- 
terrogated, tortured, and declared guilty, he heard the sentence 
of the council from the mouth of his father, which condemned 
him to perpetual banishment. It happened that, after five years* 
exile at Trevisa, one of the chiefs of the Council of Ten having 
been assassinated, the suspicion fell upon James Foscari, as one of 
his domestics had been seen, at the time of the murder, at Ve- 
nice. This servant was arrested and put to the torture; but no 
confession could be forced from him. His master was afterwards 
brought from his place of banishment, and subjected to the same 
tests. He supported his torments with immoveable firmness, 
throughg^it protesting innocence; and these experiments 
being pf no avail, Ibe was banished to Cane% a maritime 
town of Cimdia. From this place he made incessant applica^ 
tions by lette^rs to his friends at Veftice, to procure for him a mi- 
tigation off, his punishment; but in vain. At length, in the ex- 
tremity of ^his grief, be wrote to the Duke of . Milan to interpose 
his good offices ; which act was an infraction of a positive law of 
the state. The person to whom the letter was intrusted, fear- 
ful of being involved in the crime, laid it before the tribunal at 
Venice ; unless another account of the matter be more worthy 
of ^.credit, which represents the letter to have fallen into the 
hands of n^person appointed to watch the motions of the unhappy 
exile, A was forthwith sent to bring the miserable man to 
the prison of Venice. After a terrible bastinade, be was for the 
third time placed under the hands of the tormentors, without the 
ordinary incuse for the application of the torture, since the act 
©f whiefr^vras Incused was incontestable. When in the inter- 
vals of hia^on^l^e interrogated as to bis motives, he avowed 
his having wrmen Ibe letter as the only means of procuring 
himself transported to his native country, where he might 
once more see, at whatever risk, hie frther, Kis mother, his wife, 
and his children. His ^ntence of exile was now confirmed, 
and the couditiont pf it rendered ©till more rigorous. He Was 
suffered, however^ .to take leave of his family; but the tender 
mercies of the Ccnmcil were cruel, for the interview was 
.mitted to be private; the unhappy family were ©onstraiitm^ to 
expose theiic grief and distress to public observ^ion in tbeeploon 
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t>f tbe pala<^. The behaviotiv of tiie fath«tr on this occasion 
was preternjiturally severe, not, as it sbouHlpaomi from wan^ of 
paternal affection, but from an inflexibk apfr it of patriotic devo- 
tion. When the son threw himself upoif |iis knees, and sti'elched 
out his dis&ocHted hands toi^l*a|ds his iadiCr^ to solii^i^k media- 
tion with the senate, the but unhappy parent, repre- 
sented to have answered, respect your sentence, 

aiul obey without a murmiiri” M which words he Separated 
bimself from the youth, who was fbrthwHIi re-embarked for 
Candia. Some time after this decree, the real author of the as- 
sassination was discovered ; but, before any reparation of the in- 
jury could be rtiade to the sufferer, he fell a victim to^he rigours 
of incarceration. 

The author of these'calamities, by which the house of Foscari 
was overwhelmed, was James Loredan, the descendant of a fa- 
mily, between which, and that of Foscari^ there bad Icmg existed 
nn unappeasable hostility. The father and uncle of James 
redan, the constant opposers of Francis Foscari, had suddenly 
died, and their departure happening at a time when their mea- 
sures had become extremely embarrassing to the old., Doge, a 
suspicion very injurious to hi^ charader was endeal^^cd to be 
raised by his enemies, and easily found place! in tliehi^italed and 
revengeful - mind of James Loredan. Heii|s saidilfe have put 
down the Doge as his debtor on one bis ledger, leitving 

the opposite page blank, for the insertion of the differciit items of 
retaliation, until the account of injury should be .balanced be- 
tween them. After the last banishment of his so% the fatbcr^s 
mind seemS to have been for some time shaken "by his misfor- 
tunes. His indisposition and absence frOxx|, the CfouncU gave 
James Loredan an opportunity of Carrying into edict his pans 
for his deposition; and, after a series of pracUces and intrigues, he 
succeeded in jt:?rsuading the Council to depose tln^s-Doge by a 
formal decree, after some attempts bad in vain been made to in- 
duce him to make a yoluntary resignation. Thus, after Having 
Jieldl* the sovereignty thirty years, and after having lived thrciugh 
the inhuman usage of his son, which has been poor 

old Doge was dismissed from the palace, dt |l ^|F%Nd[ t\m the 
unhappy old man supported himself witP' his ^'wbited ' courage 
till the beU.of St. Mark announci^ to Venice the^fippointment 
of his sucMipon At this afflicting sound his hesaf gave way; 
he Vetfred ^ hki^ambei^^ md died m the ensuing molding. 

, i%1liiie sto% pf the Two FdSeari, as «we find it in tfaebx- 
t;rac^ fii|Mked by Lord Byi^on to his tragedy, 

^ irc^i |y |pg' history -r'djFi' the Republic of Venice, by P. Daru of 
thepPreudji Academy ; and of which he has added^^ in the same 
pkee, another account from the history of the Italian Republics 
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of, the InidJle age, by Sisiaondi, varying from tlie first in some 
circtmistantial particulars. 

l^he facts: of the above story are, without doubt^ peculiarly 
touching, but we questi<fe whether tj^Cy supply the proper mate- 
rials for tragedy. Qnet&i^is clear, Jbat if Lord ByroA feels any 
attachment So the umtieswmph he pi^essesa desire to ‘approach/, 
he has chosen Ids subject ilh ‘ u»ilty of action,’ which might 
perhaps with more fitness of pbraiie be called ‘continuity of 
action/ is violated in the very choice of the subject, where that 
subject expands into two distinct successive narratives, each 
having its hero, and separate catastrophe : and such is undoubt- 
edly the case in this drama ^of the ^‘Two Foscari.” We appre- 
hend it to be a simple and obvious rule, appertaining to this 
species of composition, that it should have but one principal sub- 
ject, composed of a beginning, middle, and end, to which every 
interest and every Incident should be subordinate; and we can 
scarcely conceive a more extravagant departure from this sensi- 
ble limitation, than that which is exhibited iuthe instance before 
us, in which, after the principal interest is at an end, the piece 
thrdws out,a sort of excrescence; or new germination,, with an im- 
becile and^uperfiuous effbt^v After the son is dead and disposed 
cQ ,the pieeb proceeds with? the corollary of the father’s deposi- 
tion, fonnipg a separate and distinct story, and scarcely to be 
said to have any necessary connection with the account which 
precedes it,* 

The ‘‘ Two Foscari/’ besides its defect of uiiily of action, is 
very;dcd<5lc«t ii\dramatic requisites. To scenic elK*ct it makes no 
pretension^. Uespecting his competency to compose a tragedy 
that is to be acted. Lord Bvron has practically decided the pub- 
lic judgment; which, but mr his unsuccessful attempts, might 
have regretted his n^lect of the tragic muse, 'fhe transactions 
on which tlic play is founded ,havo very little cjii^ability. Of 
suiF^ring there is enough; but those transitions » of fortune, 
those trials of the heart, those conflicts of passion, whicli trans- 
mit their ifi^prcssions to the bosoms of the spectator or the reader, 
and ke^ tf e sympathies in constant vilyation, are not produced 
by the this calamitous tale. Judicial torture inflicted 

on a son witL I^l Ita^aggrnvations, in the presence of a father, 
w’ljo deteriaines as the administrator of the states’ decrees to^ 
sacrifice. bis afiections, and even to .suppress his emotions, forms, 
the central and commanding interest of the play ; and yet thia. 
pr^dorainaht i)art can never he repf:eseutetl : the stern attitude, 
of 4he parent triumphing over struip^Hng nature, must be nOtj^ecl. 
only through the medium of dcscl^ption; as it is evidently ^for- 
bidden by tlic laws and constitution of the drama, founded upon 
humanity and right sentiment, to display before ihk eyes of the 
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speetator a detailed exhibition of bodily toi^re. The ancient 
tragedy was principally concerned in the development of some 
. great event, influenoipg the fortunes of a dynasty, oi\involving 
the fate of a Nation « Exali^d personages, the sport of a luckless 
destiny, liufled by the gods, or something ttbove the gods, from 
the pinnacle of their greatij^ to depths of wn^tch^h^, 

S .ve to the representation a^jprk apd gigantic interest, hurrying 
e mind irresistibly on tlirbligh tho widest extremes of mortal 
condition, and surprising the soul with fea^ul examples of in- 
stability in the things on which man rehes with tlie proudest con- 
fidence. The modern drama, with more artificial contrivance 
and intricacy of plot^ shakes the mind with quicker alternations 
of feeling, sustaining and perpetuating its emotions by the anxiety 
of SLispencci the flutter of expectation, and the shock of dis- 
covery ; and in both of these methods the passions are posterior 
to the events, being the effects rather than the causes of the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune. There is also another species of drama, 
which is entirely of modern date, in which the incidents are framed 
in subserviency to the display of some one master passion, in 
its unmixed and specific operation, urging on the catastrophe by 
its own imperious agency, and leading rather than following the 
events of the story. This ethical delineation of a solitary pas- 
sion, drawingils nutriment from the recesses of the heart, rather 
than from the transactions of the scenes In whidi it is displayed, 
lias placed the name of Joanna Baillie deservedly Mgh among 
the original writers of our own time : who, to fix the mind of 
the reader (for her plays are only for the closet) more intensely 
on the dreadful phenomena erf the victorious passion, has been 
sparing of incident, further than might he necessary to carry 
such passion to its accomplishment, and to give it its practical 
display. 

In the exhibition even of those transient passions or affections, 
such as terrof, anger, joy, or grief, Lord Byron has not, in our 
judgment, the talent of a master-genius ; but in respect to the 
more prominent passion.«, such as love, hatred, jealousy, and re-- 
venge, which occupy andi^ngross the soul, — which condemn it to 
lasting inquietude, and determine it to fatal *tnd which 

require to oe kept singly in view^ from their ellitiientary beginnings 
through all tjbc stages of their increase, from the first spark that 
sets- the bosom on fire, to the conflagration th«^t desolates die scene 
of its fury, hO is singularly defective. JBis gr«»t excellence lies in 
the^ picturesque part of poeiiT in a luxuriant display of sensi- 
ble forms, and a tunic description of natuml scenery. To the 
-sentiments that ffbat ©n the surface of sensibility, Lord Byron 
has occasional pretensions ; but, with the deep and central pathos 
of the passion^ his bosom holds no eommumon. 
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Tlie^elder Foscari is painted as a person of weak intellects, iu 
spite of all tlic pains in the world to ^ive ati ascendancy to his 
character. There is nothing either in the mental constitution 
of the man, or of excitement fronj^ without, to account for his 
unnatural composure during the agonies of his toitured son. 
Tlie poet seems indeed to contemplate a character i-ir distant 
from apathy ; but his own defect <^|energy api)ears in every per- 
sonage he represents, aiidwc scarcc^ly know the instaiic;j "w here 
occurrences so distressing have lost so much of their power of af- 
fecting us, by the dulness and coldness of the rnediugi through 
which they have been conveyed. After the $on has been cruelly 
lacerated by torture ibr the third time, and while he lies in one 
of the dungeons of the city> Maiina, his wife, has an interview 
with his father, the aged Doge, whom she endeavours to persuade 
to interest himself to procure leave for her to accompany her 
husband to his place of exile. As soon as the decree of the 
Council for the final banishment of his son has been notified to 
Doge, the dialogue between the lather and daughter-in-law 
proceeds as follows : — 

Mar, Ar§ you content ? 

Doge, I am what you behold. 

Mar, ' And that’s a mystery. 

Doge, All tilings areTso to mortals; who can read them 
Save he who matle ? or, if they can, the few 
And gifted spirits, who have studied long 
That loathsome volume — man, and pored upon 
Those black and bloody leaves his heart and brain. 

But learn a magic which recoils upon 
The adept who pursues it ; all the sins 
We find in others, nature made our own ; 

All our advantages arc those of fortune; 

Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her accidents. 

And when we cry out against Fate, Hwere wjJl 
We should remember Fortune can take nought » 

Save what she g«u^?^the rest was nakedness. 

And lusts, and appetites, and vanities, „ 

The universal heritage, .to battle 

With as we may, and least in humblest stations. 

Where hunger swallows all in one low want, 

And the original ordinance, that man 

Must sweat for his poor pittance, keeps all passions 

Aloof, save fear of famine ! , All is Iow% 

And false, and hollow^clay from first to last. 

The prince’s urn no less than potter’s vessel. 

Our fame is in men’s breath, our lives upon 
Less than their breath ; our .prance upon days„ 

Our days on seasons; our whple being on 
Something which is wot as/**— So, we are slavK^f^ 
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The greatest as the ni^anest^nothing rests 
Upon our will ; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than on a storm ; 

And when we tlitnk we lead* we are -most led. 

And %tiil towards death, a thing which comes as much 
Without our act or choice, as birtli, so that 
Methinks we must have in some old world. 

And this is hell : the that it is not 

Eternal. 

Mar, These are things wc cannot judge. 

On earth. 

Doge, And how then shall we judge each other, 

Who are all earth, and I, who am CalPd upon 
To judge ray son? I have administer’d 
My country faithfully — victoriously — 

I dare llrem to the proof, the chart of what 
She VI as and is : ray reign has doubled realms ; 

And, in reward, the graittude of Venice 
Has lefV/ or is about to l^ve, me single. 

Mar, And Foscari? I, do not think of such things. 

So I be left with him. 

Doge, You shall be so ; 

, .Thus much they cannot well denjr; / ^ 

Mar, : And if 

They should, I will fly with him. 

DogeS That can ne’er be. 

And whither would you fly? t 

Mar, I know not, reck not— 

To Syria, Egypt, to the Ottoman — 

Any where, where we might respire unfetter’d, 

And live nor girt by spies, nor liable 
T'o edicts of inquisitors of state. 

Doge. What, wouldst thou have a renegade for husband, 
And turn him into traitor ? 

Mar, ^ He is none ! 

The country !s tlic traitress, which thrusts forth 
Her best and bravest from her. Tyranny 
is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
None rebels except subjects ? The prince who 
Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber-chief. 

Doge, I cannot 

Charge me with such a breach of faith. 

Mar, No; thou 

Observ’st, obey*st, such laws as make cld Draco’s 
A code of mercy by comparison.’^' (P. 223-^225.) 

The above is an aVidrage spet^tnen of the clraracter and quality 
of this languid perform^tnee, A more prating attempt at mora- 
lizing, more sententious (drivelling, tliatt that vwhich the poet has 
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put into the mouth of the Old Doge, never brought reproach 
upon the proverbial garrulity of grey hairs. That nature has 
given to poor liuinan bpings ‘‘lusts, appetites, and vanities — the 
universal heritage, to b&ttk with as we seems to be a 

reflection' upon man’s condition so little to belong to the drama- 
tic character of the Doge, and so little suggested by Uie situation 
in which he is placed, that it loo]^ very much as if the author 
had made him the promulgator of Ills own special views of God’s 
appointments. We consider, with this writer’s leave, that we 
are not left to battle with these gross propensities of our nature 
as we may^ but that we may engage with a good ally on our side 
If we wiiL 

The incident of James Foscari’s writing his name on the wall 
of his dungeon, and the soliloquy accompanying the act,, are in 
the poorest style of common place; but it is like every other con- 
ception in the piece, — of a character singularly below the tragic 
standard. This soliloquy is interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
Marina, the wife of the unhappy prisoner, who holds with him an 
insufterably dull and tedious talk till the miserable man thus 
tranquilly terminates it by saying, “ Let us address us then, 
since so it must be, to our departure.” A most lamentably 
deficient scene then takes place in the dungeon between James 
Foscari and Marina, and Loredano, the author of their misfor- 
tunes ; by the perusal of which, if the reader is not convinced of 
this poet’# total incompetency to the task of dramatic composition, 
he must be a man who never need go beyond sixpence in 
purchasing intellectual gratification. We do not exactly know 
what Venetian senators might be in the fifteenth century; tliey 
were doubtless, however, much addicted to torturing and incav- 
ceraling state offenders; but if their style of convejrsation was no 
better than it appears in the -language in which this poet has 
dressed the dialogue of this play, we should deem it not the 
least of their inflictions to be compulsorily engag'd in talk with 
any of them for an hour. One of these “ potent, grave, and 
reverend seniors,” thus concludes a long discussion with Lore- 
dano, in which he prosingly declares his disapprobation of his. 
measures against the family of the Doge. 

** Bark And not less, I must needs think, for the sake 
Of humbling me fur my vain opposition. 

You are ingenious, Loredano, in 
Your modes of vengeance, nay, poetical, 

A very Ovid in the art of hiding j 
’Tis thus {although a secondly object. 

Yet hate has microscopic eyes), to you 
I owe, by way of foil to the more zealous. 

This undesired association in 
Your Oiunta’s duties*” 286.) 
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The insipidity of this dialogue is not much ]ii^Ue¥cd by 
dano’s animateo mode of cursing his coiUpahion^ {aside) Now 
the rich maii^s hell-fire upon your tongue.” We could exhibit 
a great deal more, if we were so minded, to establish the propriety 
of our obsei^yations on this play ; but we refer to ,aiiy man of 
decent; sense in the country, who has been able to 
few pages of either of the plays we have been considering, for 
our vindication. Wo will a4d only^ by way of concluding 
remark, that, in these pieces, th^re occur matiy expressions, so 
trite as to have become decided vulgarisms, Wnich we are sur- 
prised to find in a production of Lorn Byron’s; suqh as though 
last not least,” — “ with one foot in the grave and many others 
of like threadbare familiarity. In a word, it would liave been 
wise in his Lordship to have’ followed the example of the 
discreet author of Don Juan, by concealing^ his name. There 
are passages, both in the Sardanapaius "^and the Foscari, so 
bordering upon decency, and so near being absolutely^^noral, as 
to have kept the real author for ever above the reach of suspi- 
cion. 

From the frigid performance of the two Foscari, Lord Byr^m 
rises with unwasted energy to .worfe^ of a stronger charaoter* 
His accumulated vigour appears to require expenditure ; and 
conceiving Mr. Southey to have made a personal attack up&a 
him, in his prefnee to his poem on the Visiop of Judgment, he 
steps a little out of his way to give the devoted object of his 
vengeance what probably his Lordship and his friends may call 
a good roasting. His Lordship, however, is not insensible to 
the value of making an additional ally or two before he enters 
upon this spirited warfare. In the same volume^ in which this 
note is contained, there is also a dedication to Sir Walter. 
Scott, who, we trust, will take an early opportunity of telling the 
world that he ha^not, as we have heard it surmised, graciously ac- 
cepted the offering, and approved of the performance. He has al^ 
our readers will judge with what address, introduced his hostile 
note with a compliment to Lady Morgan, whose publication upon 
Italy he calls a fearless and excellent work.” What Lady 
Morgan had to fear, it is somewhat difficult to imagine, unless it 
was the want of purchasers or readers. #rhis lady must excite 
fear in others before she can have any reason to fear for herself. 
Her imbelle tehtm scarcely rings upon the shield of the adversary. 
Her work is harmless; and that must be a Government too 
weak to deserve^support which could be hurt or irritated by such 
an inconceivably nonsensical performance. After this eulogy, 

. passocFupon it by our poet, he seems to us to have the most reason 
^ of any body to be afraid of its circulation; he has made a foolish 
^wmpromise between bis credit and his gallantry. In our minds, 
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too, his Loi'dship annexes Jar too much importance to the right 
of original property in the expression of*® Rome of the Ocean.” 
He says be bad written his work, called the Two Foscari,” 
before Lady Morgan’s Italy; and yet, with most knightly 

courtesy, he gives the palm ot originality to the lad\; because she 
first sefedd upon the phrase, and acquired in it what, in our law, 
is called the ** title by occupancy/’ If Lord Byron never saw the 
phrase in any other place, it was as original in him as in Lady 
Morgan; and he seems to have mistaken the sense of the word 
in conceding it to Lady Morgan exclusively upon the strength 
of her priority in the application pf it. Our opinion is, that the 
expression is older than either I^ady Morgan or Lord Byron. 
But, in truth, the combination is not worth contention ; and the 
claims might easily be adjusted by partition, the one taking the 
land, and the other the water, without the smallest injury to Lady 
Morgan’s prose or Lord Byron’s poetry. 

As to poor Mr. Southey, upon whom so much bitter anger is 
expended in this note, we do not quite perceive in what way he 
*bas deserved it. He is accused of being blasphemous in his poem 
• called the Vision of Judgment,” which seems to us to be not a 
settle uncandfd. We have expressed our opinion on this poem in 
a former part pf our work, in which our readers may recollect 
we have decidedly diskp}3roved of both its plan and its execu- 
tion ; but we conceive, that nothing but the extreme tenderness 
of Lord* Byron for the Ijonour of God and his holy religion could 
have imputed any blasphemous intention to the author. 

Our readers will recollect that Mr. Southey expreses himself in 
his prefiice to the poem above alluded to, with great animation 
against a class of. authors who appear to him to be doing all in 
their power to throw ridicule and contetppt upon virtue, loyalty, 
and religion, as well as upon all the decencies and duties of social 

life* 4# 

The offensive passage of Mr. Southey’s preface, it will do no 
harm to repeat. 

** The publication of a lascivious book is one of the worst offences 
which can be committed against the well-being of society* It is a 
sin^ to the consequmces of which no limits can he assigned^ ami 
whose consequences no after repentance in the writer can counteract : 
— whatever remorse of conscience he may feel when his hour comes 
(jaiul come will be of no avail. The poignancy of a deathr 

led repentance cannot amcel qm copy of the thousands which are 
sent abroad; and^ as long as "tt mniimms to be read^ so long Is he 
the pander of fosieiityt and so long is he heaping up guilt upon 
his soul in perpetual accumulation. 

** These remarks are not severe than the offence deseives^ 
even when applied to those immoral writers^ who have not been 
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conscious of any evil inienimn in their writings, who would acknow-- 
' ledge a little levity, a IMe warmth of colourings so forth, in 
that sort of Laii^uige with which men gloss xs^Hheir favourite 
vices, ana decek^, themselves. JVhat then should be sa^^ those 
for whom the ilmigktlessness and the inebriety <fwahim youth 
can no longei* be pleads, hut who have mitten in sober,, imn* 
hood md with deliberate purpose f ,Men of diseased hearts and 
depraved imaginations, who, forcing a sysi^ Of opinions to suit 
their oign unhappy course of conduct, have rebelled against the' 
holiest ordinances of human , stmely, and hating that religion 
whicli, with all their efforts and bravadoes, they are unable entirely 
to disbelieve, labour to make others as miserable as. themselves, by 
infecting them with a moral virus which eats the sbvi. The 
school which they have set up may poperly be called the Satanic 
school; for though their productions breathe the spirit of Belial 
in their lascivimis parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those loath- 
some images of atrocities, and horrors which they delight to repre- 
sent, they are more especially characterised by a Sgtanic spirit of 
pride, and audacious impiety, winch still betrays the wretched feel- 
higs of hopelessness wherewith it is allied"' f ^ 

The public will judge liow far Mr* Southey was right ia. 
his observations on this head; our humHe opinion is known and 
recorded. But why does Lord Byron sqppose Hin^sdf included 
in the censure. Ifi as he says of himseHi he has^^Oi^e inore 
real good in any one given yeai'^, since be was twenty^, tlviin Mr- 
Southey in the whole course of his shifting and turn-coat exists 
dice,” why so readily suppose himself ^intended to be classed in 
the “ Satanic school.” Wcare persuaded, that the luost ^ftcctual 
way of answering Mi\ Southey, will be to make gopd this corn- 

K liiccnt observation respecting himself: His Lordship, however, 
as not thought so. Sore from the wound, he^ has run open- 
mouthed npon the offender; not recollecting that, if he could de- 
vour him in his ai%er, he W'ould not thereby disprove one tittle of 
the charge. HO'has brought Mr. Southey again upon him, 
possibly by this time he thinks he had better nave let him alone. 
Perhaps he too hastily inferred, from the Vision of Judgment,** 
that Mr. Southey's vigour had deserted him. Much has been 
said, and much is said in this note about an early production 
of Mr. Southeyi called Wat Tyler, as b^ng of a seditious tend- 
ency: it may have been so; we have never read it, nor ever 
shall; but this iwc know', that if every man, ^ho in the first 
sanguine essays .of his early youth had setatered abroad his in- 
experiem^ trash against the government and lavrs of his country, 
were tiK considered as for ever incapable of atoning for his 
errorsSp of acquiring credit (ot sincerity in an entire change 
and opinions, the worthiest cause would be depriv^ 
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Off many of its best, brav^t^ and wisest defenders. ^ Mn Southey 
may readily and hppoutably thus answer those who remind him of 
his Wat. Tyler, and accusation of inconsfetency. 

“ I aiii not inconsistent, unless consistency requires^ that thbught 
and knowledge should remain stationary through all the stageefrotn 
youth fo age. I thought once as. you seem now to think: reflectioa 
and observation have changed ttiy #entim0nts : my sincerity has kept 
my mind open to conviction : had 1 set out originally as a disciple of 
the Satanic school, my consi&teroy would probably have remained . 
inviolate, and resisted the natural progression of age and intel- 
ligence.” 

But it is not by “ Wat Tyler,” or the “ Life of Wesley,” or the 
‘‘ Vision. of Judgment,” that Mr. Southey will be estimated by his 
countrymen at large, and. an impartial posterity* He is indis- 
putably one of the great ornaments of the age in which he lives, 
and it only makes us astonished at the transcendant usefulness of 
the author of ‘‘ Cain a Mystery,” and certain other poems, 
when it is ascertained to us, upon his own authority, that he 

has done more real good in any one given year, than Mr. 
.'^Southj&y in tbo whole course of his existence.” We will not pick 
! but ipiy particular year.; thus to compare it with the whole exist- 
ence brMr, SoutRey, tliat would be invidious, though the chal- 
lengo gp^s to that length ; but as his life seems to have been clis- 
tribd^ into cantos, we will take any — the fifth, sixth, or latest of 
the rioBle poet’s life, and stake the value of the vear in our pre- 
sent poet laurears existence in which the “ Wat Tyler” was 
Com})bsed, aguinst it, without any anxiety for the issue of the 
wager. * 

In this same portentous note we are threatened also with an 
approaching revolution. ‘‘ The government,” says he, “ may 
exult over the repression of petty tumults ; these are but the 
receding waves repulsed and broken for a monffent on the shoi'e, 
while the great tide is still rolling on, and gairrihg ground witli 
^ every breaker.” And we should think so too, if w^e did not dis- 
cern in the almost universal teeling of disgust which the nation, 
(and when we speak of the nation we advert, of course, only to 
that part of it which is capable of reflection, including the soumi 

? 9 rtionL of the multitude,) manifests at suCh works as Don 
uan,’^ and ** Cain, a Mystery,” the proofs of a right spirif. 
There is not an honest tiller of the ground, bard as may be his 
fete at this period, that would; take the glory with the peril of 
having written those two wor^ in exchange for his humble but 
hopeful poverty; It is this nflection which strengthens our 
nerves ugaiust these solemn forebodings. AU rests on what in 
politick is balled opinion” country^ As 
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long ns that is sound wp shall coiitinire to thiidc that God has 
put a lying spirit in the mouths of those prophets who assure 
ns of the appyroacih of revolutionary disasters; 

Of Cain fcjRlystery/* the last dramatic poem of this volume, 
wc shall say'but little. ^ Wc have heard it remarked, that a-grcat 
deal of premeditated mischief is couched under the plausible 
reasonings put into the mouths of Cain and Lucifer. This may 
or ipay not be a just conclusion* We>have no right to say that 
Lord Byron adopts the apologieik of Cain or the dialectics of the 
Devil. All that can be 1‘airly Sjftid on this suhgect is this — that it 
has been a part of the poet’s plan to throw as much ingenuity 
into the arguments both of Cain and his mentor us it was com- 
petent to his lordship to furnish, and that hedbus left those argu- 
ments without refutation or answer tp produce their unrestricted 
influence on the reader. 

The Sources to which Lord Byron has resorted for his dis- 
coveries in theology, we think it not difficult to conjecture. As 
Satan is in this poem to figure as an heroic personage, it has 
seemed to the poet to be of importance to vindicate bis honotur 
from all concern with the seduction of the mother of mankind,/ 
which he maintains is wholly attributed in scripture to tlm 
serpent, without any allusion to the efli^i^cy %f the devil in that 
work: and in his zeal to do this piece of justice, his Lordship 
becomes, on a sudden, an adrocateTor ‘‘ the Bible, and nothing 
but the BiljJe.’' He tolls us a story of Bishop Waston, •WhO| be 
says, when theTatlmrs were quoted to him, as moderator in the 
schools of Cambridge, was wont to say, “ Behold the ;Book,'* ' 
holding up the scriptures. But* he seenis to forget idle book, 
which the bishop so held up to the view of the persdns^present, 
was the Bible, composed of the Old* and New Testament, and 
possibly, he may not know, that in an ineffably grand and vital 
part or the New^Testament the dragon is styled that old serpent, 
the Devil and Satan,* and again in another place that Satan is 
called the Wicked one,” ‘Uhe Enemy,” and the Temptur?^ 
of luankind.^t We shall not go into the reasonings which 
have been adduced by great writers on this subject, but, conced- 
ing to JLord Byron, that the teok of Genesis does not e:tpressly 
in terms state that Eve was tempted by a demon, but by 
Serpent,” we are not afraid to say^ that none but those, whose 
minds are hardened against conviction, can read the account of 
the serpent’s laeaefaery as related in scripture, without feeling 
assured t^t he js reading of the efficient fraud of Satan himself 
in the ifei and by the fristruipentaJity of the serpent. Is any 

^ — — 

• Mtv. Xih fc " f MJItt tiil If. 89* 
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m«ji, woman, or child, honestly of opinion that the whole re- 
spoHsibiUty of that act;, upon the brute anitnah in whose 

shape it was achievid^ 

JNeitJier can we let p|^sa without a comment the other asser- 
tion of his Lordshipf that there is no allusion to a'future state 
in any of the book® of Moses, nor indeed in the Old Tcslament/^ 
It is quite true, that the express ptpmulgation oi* eternal life came- 
from ‘‘ that blessed and only Potentate who only hath imrnor- 
tality,” who is himself “ the resurrection and the life.” Yet there 
are numerous passages dispersed through the Old Testament, 
which import something more than an allusion to a future 
state.” In trutli, the Old Testament abounds in phrases which 
imply the immortali^ of the soul, and which would be insignifi- 
cant and hardly intelligible, but upon that supposition. When 
in the writings of Mose^ it is said of persons dying, tlmt they 
were gathered unto their people, it must be understood, that 
their iminortalpart was so gathered, since their bodies were often 
interred at great distances from their ancestors. So when God. 
declares to Abraham, that he. shall go to his lathers in peac^ 
©en. XV. 15, cwi it have been only intended, that he was to be 
: at peace with them in absolute extinction ? “ Then shall the 
dust return >to the eai$te ;iis it ' was, and the spirit shall return 
unto ©Oil who gave it.’^ ficcl. xU. 7. “ I will ransom them from 
the power of the grave: I wifi redeem tliem from death: O 
death, I ^ill be thy plagues; O^ave, I Will be thy d^ruction.” 
Hosea xiii. M?. And many of them that sleep in the uust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame, 
and everlasting contempt. And they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament : and they that turn many to 
righteulOMiess, as the stars for ever and ever.” Dan. x* 2, 3. 

He will swallow up death in victory.” Is* xxv. 8*, “ Thy dead 
men shall live, together with my dead body dtall ihcy arise. 
Awake, and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for tby dew is as the 
dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.” Is. xxvi. 19. 

When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that 
he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his soul alive.” Ez. xviii. 27. I know that my Re- 
deemer Kveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth. And thougli after my skin worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall 1 see God,” Job. xix, 25, 26. My fleshy also^, 
shall rest in hope. For thou wilt not lisave my soul in hell” Ps. 
xvi. 9. But, God wilt redeem,, my soul from the |)ower of the 
grave: for he shall receive me” Ps. xlix^ 15. 'll he righteout, 
hath hope in his death.” Prov. xiv. 32. Our Saviour, in Murk, 
xii. 26, proves the resurrection of die dead fr^ tlm wprds in 
Exodus iii. 6, spoken by the Almighty, I (not I was) the 
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Goi> of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, ^ 
for he is not a God of the dead but the God of the living. But 
there would be no end of citing passages from the Old Tes- 
tanicnt to shew that not only the immortality of the soul is 
implied in ‘its divine pages, but the resurrection of the body 
also. Well, therefore, might our Saviour direct the Jews to 
search the scriptures of the Old Testament, " for in them yc 
think ye have eternal life.” In short, the Jews were not only 
directed to the hope of eternal life, but were instructed in the 
Old Testament to look for a clearer and brighter revelation of 
that grand mystery. The doctrine is also found typically and 
practically promulged throughout the Old Testament; as by the 
appearance of angds and spirits ; by the translation of Enoch 
and Elijah ; by the nature and significancy of the ceremonial 
law ; by the doctrines, and exhortations, and warnings of the 

g reat legislator of Israel ; by the whole character and design of 
1 C Jewish sacrifices and oblations. And yet does this green 
but confideiit theologian undoubtingly pronounce that there is 
no allusion to a future state in the ^olo of the Old Testament. 
With respect to the execution of this poem, which is entitled 
Cain, a Mystery,” we will not deny that there are passages in it 
of considerable merit; and in the drawing of Cain himsdf therh 
ie mncli vigorous expression. It seems, however, as ilj in the 
effort to give to Lucifer that spiritual politeness ” which the 

poet prof^es to have in view, he has reduced him rather below 
the standard of diabolic dignity which was necessary to his drama- 
tic interest. He has scarcely “ given the devil his due.” Wc 
thought Lord Byron knew him better. Milton’s Satun, with his 
faded majesty, and blasted, but not obliterated glory, bolds us 
suspended between terror and amazement, with something like 
awe of bis spiritual essence and lost estate ; but Lord Byron has 
introduced hiiiwto us as elegant, pensive, and beautiful, with 
an air of sadness and suffering that ranks him witli the opprcsseil,. 
and bespeaks our pity. Thus, in a dialogue with Adoli he comes- 
forth to our view so qualified as to engage our sympathies. 
Lucifer is endeavouring to recommend to the wife of Cain the 
worship of the morning star : 

** Adnh. It is a beautiful star; 1 love it for 
Its beauty. 

Luc. And why not adore ? 

Adah. Our father 

Adores the Invisible only« 

Luc. But the symbols 

Of the Invisible are the loveliest 
Of what is visibja $ and yon bright star 
Is Icadet of the host of heaven* 
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Adah. Our father 

Saith that he has beheld the God himself 
Who made him and our mother. 

L*ie. Hast thou seen him ? 

Adtdi. Yes — in his works. 

Luc, But in his being ? 

Adah. ^ No- 

Save in my father, who is God’s own image ; 

Or in his angels, who are like to thcc — 

And brighter, 3 ’etlcss beautiful and powerful 
In seeming ; as the silent sunny noon. 

All light they look upon us ; but thou sccm’st 
Like an ethereal night, where long white clouds 
IStreak the deep purple, and unnumber’d stars 
S|)anglo the wonderful mysterious vault 
W'lth things that look as if they would be suns ; 

So beautiful, unnumbor’d, anti endearing, 

Not dazzling, and yet drawing us to them. 

They fill my eyes with tears, and so dost thou. 

Thou scem'st unhappy ; do not make us so. 

And I will weep for thee.” f P. 369, 370.) 

Lord Byron’s devil is well furnished with all those cunning^ 
-and staggering reasonings about the origin of evil, which are 
always at hand, and of most ready applicability wherever the 

S eal is made to an understanding that assumes a riglit to 
om lyid comprehend the whole plan and spirit of GotPs dis- 
pensations and a])pointnients. Tliey may be all found in Bayle’s 
dictionaiy and the novels of Voltaire. They smell rankly and 
fetidly of that Satanic school our nostrils arc sagacious of 
the quarry from afar.” But we shall not suffer ourselves to be led 
by' these presumptuous challenges into this field of mutual dis- 
comfiture, where the combatants on either side find nothing but 
defeat and despair. The only way of dealing with the subject is 
to take the course that most satisfactorily illujA*atcs, from the 
analogies of the natural and moral world, and tht? testimonies of 
experience, the boundaries of human competency ; — a topic which 
has already engaged iis, and exhausted us in our review of Dr. 
Copleston’s most able work.* Wc cannot but deprecate a poem 
from so popular a hand, the object of which seems to be to render 
familiar to the great mass of ordinary readers — to those who can 
catch only short glympses of metaphysical questions, and find it 
easier to deny than to discriminate — arguments that flatter 
profane i^orance with the semblance of philosophy, and 
conduct, by an abuse of reason, to the rejection of truths with 
which reason has nothing to do but to judge of their external 
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evidence. We console ourselves with thinking that Cain, a 
Mystery,” may possibly^ after all, be found too dull and disputa- 
tious to take bold ^ any part of the public ; who will consider, 
perhaps, that, As cvilis plainly and palpably an inseparable part of 
our allotment tin earth, however it ntay have got among us, it is 
much more to our purpose to stem its influence, and find antidotes 
to its malignity, than to ascertiiit by what authority it has obtruded 
itself wherever man has a setttduienfe or sojourn. That we may 
not seem to )be rendered ins^sible, by our prejudices, to the 
beauties of Lord Byron's pocifry, when they occur, (and though 
they occur far less frequently in tiue volume before us than in his 
other productions, yet they do even here occur,) we will extract 
the dialogue between Adah and Cain, in which the reader will 
perceive that every apparent advant^e of >^SOn is studiously 
given to Cain in his contest with womanly softness. 

“ Cain, Say, what have we here ? 

Adah* Two altars, which our brother Abel made 
During thine absence, whereupon to offer 
A sacrifice to God on thy return. 

Cain, And how knew Ac, that I would be so ready 
With the burnt offerings, which he daily brings 
With a meek brow, whpse base^ bi|mility 
Shows more of fear than worship, h a bribe 
To the Creator ? 

Adah* Surely, 'ds well done. , 

Cain, One altar may suffice ; / have no offering. 

Adah, The fruits of the earth, the early, beautiful. 

Blossom and bud, and bloom of flowers, and fruits ; 

These are a goodly offering to the Lord, 

Given with a gentle and a contrite spirit. 

Cain, 1 have toil’d, and till’d, and sweaten in the sun 
According to the curse -must 1 do more i 
For what^hould I be gentle ? for a war 
With all tne elements ere they will yield 
The brea^d we eat ? I'or what must 1 be grateful ? 

For being dust, and groveling in the dust. 

Till I return to dust ? If 1 am nothing — 

For nothing shall I be an hypocrite, 

And seem well-pleased with pain ? For what should I 
Be contrite? for my father's sin, already 
Expiate with what we all have undergone, 

And to be more than expiated by 
The agea, prophesied, upon our seed. 

Little deems out young blooming ideeper, there^ 

The germs of an eternal misery 
To myriads is a(ifhin him ! better Hwere 
snatched him ii| his sleep, and dash’d him ’gainst 
The racks, thajj|||et him live to-i— 
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Adah, i dh| my 0od ! 

Touch not the chlki— tnv child ! ih^ child ? -Ob Cain ! 

' Cain, Fear no^l for all the stars, and all the power 
'V Which sways theibiJ would not accost yon ii^nt 

With ruder greeting than a father's kiss* , . 

A(iah, TheD.t why so a^fnl in thy speech ? • 

, Cain, ' ^ sMf 

’Twere better that he ceased?p> live, than give 
Life to so much of sorrow a|^.he must 
Endure^ and, hardefV still, beneath ; but since 
That saying jars you, let us only say-— ' 

^Twere better that he neverhad been born. 

Adah. Oh^ ^0 not say so ! Where were then the joys, ^ 

The mother's joys of watching, nourishing. 

And loviitg inm ? Soft ! he awakes. Sweet Enoch ! 

[^She goes to the child* 

Oh Cain ! look on him ; see how full of life, 

Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 

How like to me — how like to thee, when gentle, 

For then we are all alike ; is’t not so, Cain ? 

Mother, and sir^, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other ; as they are 
In the clear waters, when the^ are gentle^ and 
When thou art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain ! 

And love diyself for our sak^, for we love thee* 

Look ! how he laughs and ;i$tretches*dut his arms, 

^d opens wide his blue oy^s upon thine. 

To hail his father; while hH little form 
Flutters as wing'd with joy. Talk not of pain ! 

The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent ! Bless him, Cain ! 

As yet lie hath no words to thank thee, but 

His heart will, and thine own too.” (P. 4516 — 4fl8.) 

Our time has been so contracted that we hava been obliged to 
gallop through this article, and to leave ma?^ things unsaid' 
which wc liad intended to say. We cannot, however, omit re- 
marking that, notwithstanding this volume of dull poetry, for such 
it is in tne greater part,, we retain our admiration of the powers 
and performances, in general, of this successful poet ; and we 
could not help rejoicing at certain confessions made in the note, 
to which we have before directed the reader^s attention, which 
struck us as auguries of a beneficial change in tlie tendency 
and value of Lord Byron's compositions. It is due to the cha- 
racter of this volume to admit that it does some homage to 
virtue, in the two tragedies of Sardanapalus" and “The Two 
Foscari,” which are so far superior in moral worth to the other 
writings of the same author, that we feel it painful not to hav© 
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it in our power to designate them as the most wortliy of the 
pritie^s applause; • 

Upon the whole^ we are not sorry to find from the view which 
has been afforded us by this attempt at saered drama^ of the re** 
ligious interior of .Uord Byron’s mind^ that he is ignotatetof the' 
Bible ignArant not from the of reading it, but from 

not reading it firight. Had hifc|^fearedto know more of it, we 
should have despaired of him^> more than we do. It is not till 
every jpark of potential grace, p exiji^gutshcd in his mind, that 
amaiii cancome from the smbus f^rusaLof that awful Book, 
with a disposition to do it dishonour. Lord has certainly 

not rpad it seriously ; and it does not impaii/hs knowledge to 
those who read it for speculation, or for pbe^y^ or for the pur- 
poses of profane pleasantry. As he talks about r^ntance, and his 

death^bed,” in his angry note concerning MrvSouthey, he may 
possibly endure a hint from us, that if bd wilhread the Bible 
with his latter end full in his view, he will there? meet with much 
that may be oi' use to him in the illustmtion of that topic. One 
of the first efiects of such serious , consultation of that bt^k^ may 
probably be to make him renounce all dangerous connections, 
and particularly that which we suspect him of ibaintateing with 
the anonymous author of Don Juan; concerning whom we have 
written our sentiments ih our last number, if Lpd Bykoti wishes 
to know more about him. Anc^r consequenc^ of suefc serious 
, reading of the scripture we thii:i&, may possibly be, that i^e devil 
will begin to fall very fast in his estimation, and lose much of 
that comeliness, and comity, and interesting deineanoui^, with 
which he has come forth to view in this spiritual burleka before 
us. His Lordship may, in virtue of such better acquaintance 
with the scriptures, begin to think that it is safer to stuoy divinity 
with the Holy Spirit lor his guide, than with “ Satan at his 
right band.” Upon the very law of the subject he will probably 
after such a perJtol change his opinion; and think, that in 
case j^arie Gain, notwithstanding the arguments, which, as 
counsel for the accused, he has urged in his defence, the judg- 
ment was consistent with equity : — that in the balance of evil 
and g<md be was fairly dealt with, having had proffers df effec- 
tual aid against the propensities of his fallen nature, had he 
chosen to aec^ it : whicl), indeed, is the case with us all; 

One great in^Wvenience in having any thing to do with Satan, 
even in sm>rt, Is, that one is apt to get insensibly into bod hn^ 
monr. Whj^^^hen Mr. Southey writes about the ^ Satanic 
School/' shouM Lord Byron take offtnee ? Peradveiiture bis 
brai® was at that monwt in the act of concocting this demo- 
nia^lifcama. IThissc^l^ of Lord Byton has^ven MriSootbqr 
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an advantage over him, notwithstanding the iiitjnrv to his fame 
from his dwn hand in his Vision of Judgment, though we 

acquit that gentlernati of any irreverence for holy thing?^ rises, 

, we think, not greatly higher than “Cain” in religiqns^ropriety* 
One good may come from this poetical quarrel, which we cannot 
forbear adverting to with complacency, — we may expect for thO 
foture that the Quarterly RevieW will act more in harmony with 
its professions, artd more agreeably to that moral independence' 
upon worldly connections which# critical work of dignity should 
exhibit, by tmting with uncompromising severity every publi- 
cation which has a direct or indirect tendency to disparage re- 
ligion, pervert tK;#tb, or corrupt the heart. 

Since the author of “ Cain, a Mystery,” takes credit to him- 
self for having dbne good in his generation (see the note con- 
cerning Mr. Sbftihey), may his good works testify in his favour, 
and procure for'him a happier “ death-bed” (we allude again to 
the same note), than, in the opinion of some, he has reason to 
anticipate ; but as to this play, to use the technical phraseology 
of the theatre, we wish it damned as it deserves. 

One word tf^re, and wc end our observations. We are just 
informed that cheap editions are printing of this last effusion of 
Lord Bvroti’s .gmnius, for circulation among the poorer portion 
of our ^low saojects. Does the author think that this is done 
in ordoj to bring the poetical beauties of the work within the 
compass of the poor, or to pronfotc Satan's kingdom upon earth? 
If this latter be the object, — and who can doubt it, — let his lord- 
ship look seriously at this consequence of his direful lucubrations. 
It must force upon him, we trust, as he draws insensibly, but 
inevitably, towards that abyss of frightful possibilities which lies 
at the end of his mortal career, some reasonable terrors of con- 
science, and some compunctious drops from his eye-lids. It 
would not be infidelity, but stupidity, to be iilSensioIe to such 
things. I'heage of sanguine security is sliding* fast away, — the 
paradise in which he revels will soon shed its foliage, — and grey 
hairs, the blossoms of the grave, will appear in its place; sub- 
stantial pain, infirmity, and sorrow', will, unless anticipated, be 
his last companions, after the pageants of the passing hour shall 
have been long annihilated; and then this ugly drama, ugly 
in sentimentj Yiowever florid in imagery, how will it appear 
among the visions that crowd tin? melancholy retrospect ? As 
to the distribution of the piece in cheap editions, we do not 
expect from it much diffusive harm: the Deril has in this 
play a certain romantic melancholy about him, coupled with 
aristocratic elevation of manner, which will not recommend him 
to the populace. Besides which, if we mistake not, he iia$ for- 
feited something of ht$ credit lately, by the disappoifitmeiit of 
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;$omcf bnlHant to ^hich he had given birth* Events 

which , appeal^" to feet advancing his empire, have been 
ominously ^ that^ upon tfae^ whple, ive have son^ 

^ hope that, the plausible figure he mate hi this, 

' liberardramk, iiOt'a very large number will assent to the argii- 
mentS which it ingeniously oiB^in liis justification. 

It la ^id that the publishei^^lfa# repented of his concern witfr 
this ^rfc. Of this we know nj^£fain|^;|,tfet us see his repentance 
in thg Quarterly Review, wb|i^ Jn ^ mahy instances 

works of the most pestilential'lfelndency to 
press with impunity. Whoever may be the ^Mthbrof the little 
pamphlet called The Remonstrance/’ 1^^^ taken a 

aright view of the subject; and we 'strongly ^1^® 

public. Booksellers are a very responsible class of men. John- 
son called them the patrons of literature. ' ^^^bv should they 
degrade themitfelves into the mere brokers of ittlifSlfec^ ; — ^^the pas- 
;sive^ if not the venal instruments of moral 'mi^hief? They 
surely do not, as a body, renounce their personal interest in the 
national honour and prosperity; nor hold themselves itel^ 
called upon to propagate as merchants what ^'^ey" deprecate as 
men. We address ourselves, of course, in these 
jto those of t}\is branch of trade who are amopg 
of the earth, without, perhap«/\a sufficient df the 

extent of their duties comprehended in that character ; the 
miserable vendors of obscene arid seditious trash are at dpen war 
with human happiness. By their increase or diminution they 
^rve as indices to mark the fluctuations of public stability. 
When once they cease to produce a correspondent I'caction on 
society, our equipoise is lost, and we are gone as a people for 
ever. 


Art. V.— HORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CRITICAL STUDY OF SCRIPTURE. 

yin /ntroductidn to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scr0fi^0i :' By Thos, Hartwell Horne, A. M. (of St. John's 
College, Gfitnbridge,) Curate of the United Parishes of Christ 
Church, Street, and of St. Leonard, Foster Lane. 

Second edild^, revised, corrected, and enlarged, illustrated 
with numercius mttpS, and fac-simito of Biblical Manuscripts. 
4? vols. 8vo. Lond^' J82L , 

It i$ a trijfly “ sij^ of iIkc the zeal and 

i^^tydisplayed by'ihi^' believers in Divine reVfJ^^iH i® combat- 
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ing the assaults of iuB^ity, have risen in }>rpp^^on to the at- 
tacks which^ especial^ of late years, have been j^ileptied against 
the authority of the Saorad Scriptures. In these assaults .there 
is Scarcely a trace of novelty of argument; the old irusty w^apoit 
newly furbished^ the old poi^ti* newly concocted, *are alt that 
i infidelity can discover to attack t|ip (gospel and destroy the souls- i 
of men; so that whoever hasV^^ll considered the specious^ 
thoujgh in many cases gross <^vils and . objections of Spinosa,,. 
Tindal, Morgan^ Chul^ jBiolixigbroke, Hume, and other seep-, 
tics of the last and preceding cehturies, will be readily able to 
refute the bold ^d unmeasured attacks of later writers. Yet" 
even the autho):a>just specified were not original in their objec- 
tions ; many of their arguments were but the common-places of 
infidelity in every age, and had been satisfactorily answereji 
long before /Aey were born. One class of weapons was stolen,i 
by an ingenious t)Ut not very honest process, from their adver- 
saries ;^-*^ding,tthat devout and learned men, after having devoted 
years of dose application to the study of the sacred text, had. 
observed sfime semzng contradictions, anachronisms, inconsis- 
tencies^; ''2i|nd 0t||er inaccuracies, which infidels by themselves, 
would nifever in all probability have discovered (for if they had 
meditafei^ on the, scriptures with sufficient attention for such a 
puipose, Ihey could hardly havef remained infidels) ; they eagerly 
laid hold of these apparent difficulties, but wholly kept back the 
^o/zzrio72,5thusleading the “ unstable and unwary’’ to suppose that 
no solution had been, or could .be, offered. We could easily 
point out a hundred examples of this artifice, were it necessary* 

If, indeed, trwth were the object of the writers who have of 
late figured in the cause of blasphemy and infidelity, they 
would have rested satisfied with the full and irrefragable answers 
given by learned and pious men of former limes, and would long 
since have desisted from obtruding their miseWeveus publica- 
tions upon the world, knowing, as they must kttow, that they 
contain little or nothing but what has been again and again con- 
futed, and ought therefore to be for ever abandoned by all inge- 
nuous disputants. We might add also, that if truths — and not 
gain, or the love of notoriety, or a factious spirit, or an appe- 
tite for mischief, were their excitement ^they would adopt a very 
different style of writing to that which usually characterises their 
productions; they would display their arguments as ai‘guments» 
not as cavils, and, much less, expressed in the language of derision 
or scurrility. But whatever may be the motives of such Writm„ 
it is their obvious policy, and that of their abettors, to :i^epreseii1; 
themselves as champions, and, if necessary, as martyrs, for 
Hence, they h#(ig forth objections refuted and a^in, 
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all tW appar^ ariibitt tod simplicity of new discoverers; and 
every fresh pf^uction is haikd by the partJzans of the faction 
with triumph^,; as it were a 7i€w work, afibrding original 

as well as objections to revealed religion. Such 

heing^the ftct^ ‘ We are hot displeased to observe, — though, after 
so much has iWien written aha^oz/ed on the subject, the service 
might at first sight seep^ supiSiipus, — that numerous advocates 
have late a|^ared on the side of-V^elation ; and that, while/ 
ihdllidoals and societies hav^hi^n their to stem the 
torrent of blasphemy, materiii'adap^ to ’^eir purpose have 
been provided in abundance ready to t|rcir :i^d, what- 

ever may be the character of the modiW adWa^tes Ofinfidelity^ 
or, liowever insolent their language, or arfbjgant their preten- 
sions, yet, as their »prod actions are rpad, anj^ their conclusions 
gulped down by many who cannot ^tfeetthS^r sophistry, it is 
necessary that persons competent to the s|K)ula continue to 
meet these antagonists, and to furnish kich ,,hew atWumen^,. 
or revive such old, as may enable every private Cfarisdan, and 
still more those who are engaged in pr^aripg for ijfee sacred 
office, to combat every objector. Happily foV;. the ca^se of re'* 
ligion, the Sacred Scriptures demand and invite in^iiiry; and 
the more critically and minutely they are^j|;mve8ti|^€d, the 
brighter will be the lustre of those evidences Which pirovethem 
to be not the word of man, but in truth thoWord of ©od/^ 

These remarks have suggested themselves to us in MMng up 
the elaborate work mentioned at the head of this article; a work 
which we are glad to find has so soon passed into a second edi- 
tion, though It may seem to reproach us for not having sooner 
reviewed the first Mr. Horne’s publication, however, appeared 
to us, like a dictionary or encyclopsedia, more suitable for refer- 
ence and instruction, than to form the subject of a paper in a 
popular journdt; and might have still continued unnoticed, had 
jiot the considerations in our prefatory remarks induced us to 
Aink it our duty not to overlook so erudite and valuable a pub- 
iicafioit, even at the risk of being able to present to our readers 
little more than a catalogue — ^scarcely a catalogue raismn ^ — of its 
contkijLs, ‘ 

Thb dl^ct df tbe.^uthor in the present volumes is to fur- 
nish a comprehensive ihanual of biblical criticism and interpre- 
tatipui and a full and satisfactory view of the Divine inspira- 
tion of the Ofcred Scriptures. From the greirt variety of the 
sulgects discussed, aejWcfi as the extent' of research apparent in 
^.fvery page, we epft 'teadily believe the reverend writer when he 
«tate^ that this wdric ei^^ result of nearly twEirrr years^ 
‘:^*ligent andjiftw. - It 'is comprised iji^our 'verylar^e 
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volumes^ containing nearly three thousand pages^ aEtid forms, we 
scruple not to say, the mok comprehensive and usdFul manual of 
biblical literature extant in the English language. 

The first volume v^^ntains a critical inquiry into the gen|une- 
ness, authenticityi iineormpted preservation,' and inspiration 
the Sacred Canon: Having the necekity of a Divine re- 
velation ^from a view of the degraded state of moral and religioua 
knowledM among the ancients, as well as among heathen na- 
tions to 3ie preset day, the author to refiite the objec- 

tion of modern ipfidels, that philosophy and i%ht reason are 
sufficient to instruct mep4^ their duty, by exhibiting, in their 
own words^ the discords^ and contradictory speculations of mo- 
dern opposers of revelation in respect to religion and morals^ 
and the Wneful effects a,ct^aUy produced upon nations and indi- 
viduals to the ploomy and demoralizing system, if system it may 
be called^ of infidelity.^ The condensed details of facts pro- 
duced part of the work are of a most painful nature \ but 

they cl^i^ the serious consideration of every candid antagonist 
of Christianity, and ought to excite increased gratitude in every 
Christiaa.fbr the heaven-descended gift of the ‘‘ words of eternal 
life/’ 

Ha viisg proved the necessity of a Divine revelation, and shown 
the probability that such a revelation would be mercifully af- 
forded, the author proceeds to examine the claims of the Old 
and New^ Testament, which profess to be that revelation, to the 
exclusion of all other systems. Among the attacks made on 
Christianity, one of the most formidable — and the one that liea 
at the root of all the rest — is that which is directed against the 
truth of the canonical Scriptures. It has been asserted, that 
we derive a set of rules and opinions from a series of books not 
written by the authors to whom we ascribe them ; and that the 
volume*' which we call divine, and which is the busis c>f our faith 
and manners, is but a forgery. It is of the utmost importance 
therefore, as a preliminary step, to ascertain the genuineness, 
authenticity, and uncorruptness of the several books contained 
in the Bible, considered simply as compositions ; after which 
the credibility of their respective authoins must be investigated; 
and, lastly, liieir claims to be received as of Divine inspiration « 
In discussing these momentous topics, it might, as Mr. Horne 
observes, be the siiorter way to begin liJirith the New Testament^ 
for, if the claims of this part of the volume of revelation be; 
proved, thofee of the Old Testament cannot be reasonabi^ , 
doubted, because the NewTestamentincessantlyrefors totheOl^i|j^f 
and makes ample quotations from it. Since, however, ibemodeite 
impugners of vwls^tipn have directed their .ufgumepts, 
against the Old Testament in order to imp^efa the Ney, 'llr. 
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Horm commences with, the former; obsming^ that if that 
which was only pr^aratory, can be shewn tof^he of Divine Origi- 
nal, that wjbmh ,jsjyicceedca, and which cc^plet^ the former, 
xnust haveim^ttal^si^nction* There is aht 4 ^pareri^ want of lo- 
gical gtri<^rtaia in '^his argument;, a propliecy, for example, 
might be of Divine origin, therefore infallible, while an al- 
leaged event, purporting to li;the fulfilment of it, might be a 
met^ fictions ' As one insmrl^e lunolw many, the Messiah was- 
to 13^ despisi^ and rejected^ not necessarily follow, 

ihofjj because a person the Messiah wSBls despised 

arfd rejected, he was therefore the ^1 Jdes^l^h. The founda- 
tion might have been divinely laid, aM.^i^tely 
,have been built upon it. But, notwithstanding this Mpporent in- 
conel usivenoss, the argument is not, ,,reaZ/y inconclusive; for it 
can be shewp, not merely that the Testament is true, and 
that the dispensation there commenced is coippleted in the New, 
but that it is completed no where else^ (and colhpleted it must be 
bv the hypothesis, or the Old Testament wblra predicts a com- 
plction-could not be true), besides which, it can be further shewn, 
that the alleged completion of it in the New Was a gebbinG com- 
pletion, and that it bears such marks as brave that t)l^is was the 
very, and, us was just remarked, the omy completion intended 
by the Omniscient Revealer. Mr., Hornets argument substan- 
tially involves these points; and, therefore, though not quite logi- 
cally enounced, is, in fact, perfectly conclusive. v , 

Maving stated the external and internal evidences for the 
genuineness, authenticity, and credibility of the Old Testament, 
our author proceeds over the same ground with respect to the 
New. The details in this part of his work are minute, but their 
importance abundantly compensates for the length at which they 
are necessarily treated. The critical nature and consecutiveness 
ofargument ofthis and other portions of Mr. Horne’s volumes, 
prevent our d^aefaing many passages by way of specimen ; wo 
^ cannot, howevW, resist the temptation of quoting a few para- 
gfaplHs from the chapter which contains the author’s selection of 
testimdbi^ ^be credibility of the Scriptures, drawn from na- 
tural ;$nd civil history, ^and particularly that comparatively new 
branch n of collateral testimony, — the incidental confirmation of 
scri}U;uml focis by coins, medals, and ancient marbles. Our first 
extract shall 5 ^nsist of a peculiarly interesting passage from the 
testimonies of faeatbeh advocates - to the lives, characters, and 
suffertngs.of early Christians. The testimonies of Tacitus, 
who is confirmed by Suetonius, Martial, arid Juvenal^ ofPlihy 
the ypiingeiv and Irajaii ; of Celsus, Jjucian, Julitm the Apostate, 
and others, length, imd with aidtabie 

tionj^l*;Of amporianjt'w which 
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we select on account of some ptmy attempts wliicb have lately 
been made to undermine tbe credibility of tbat.&id|iliii historian. 

* The first persecut^n of the Christians was raised'by the emperor 
Nero, A. D. 65, that thirty years after the crucifixion of Jesus 

Christ. Coimernii^A^his pei^ecutio%M^ have the testhnopies of two 
Koman historians, <TaGHus aiid.$uet<^s. . ^ 

“ Tacitqs was oa^ntempomry with the apostles. Relating the great 
fire at Borne, in the tenth year reign, he says, that the 

people in^puted that calamity, '.Ifo 1 ^ 0 , who ( they imagined) 

had set ftr^-to the city, that he mtg||*have the glory of re-building it 
more magnificently, and of eSjina |t after hisown^name; but that 
Nero charged the. crime' oi||the Cnristians ; and in order to give the 
more plausible colour to ths|ljD^iumny, he put great numbers of them to 
death in the most cruel liiahner. With the view of conciliating the 
people, ho^expended gre|it:^sums in adorning the city, bestowed lar- 
gesses on who had su|^ed by the fire, and offered many expi- 
atory sacrifices to appease the gods. — The historian's words are:-^ 

* But neither human assistance, nor the largesses ot the emperor, nor 
all the .a|^i|Ctnents offered to the gods, availed: the infamy of that 
horrible transaction still adhered to him. To suppress, if possible, this 
common, |UinQar, Nero, procured others to be accused, and punished^ 
with exquifit^ tortures a race of men detested for their evil practices, 
who were “Chtnmonly known by the name of Christians. The author 
of that s^ct (or naihe) wasiChristus, who in the reign of Tiberius was 
punished with death, as . a criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate. 
But this pestilent Superstition, thou^ checked for a while, broke out 
afresh, not only in Judea, Where the evil first originated, but even in 
the city (of Rome), the common sink into which every thing filthy and 
abominable flows from all quarters of the world. At first those only 
were apprehended, who confessed themselves of that sect ; afterwards 
a vast multitude discovered by them ; all of whom were condemned^ 
not so much for the crime of burning the city, ns for their enmity to 
mankind. Their executions were so contrived as to expose them to 
derision and contempt. Some were covered over with the skins of wild 
beasts, that they might be torn to pieces by dogs ; so^fie ^/ere cruci- 
fied ; while others, having been daubed over with combustible ma- 
terials, were set up as Tights in the night time,, and thus burnt to 
death. ^ For these spectacles, Nero gave his own gardens, and, at the 
same time, exhibited there the diversions of the circus ; sometimes 
standing in the crowd as a spectator, in the habit of a charioteer, and 
at other limes driving a chariot himself: until at length, these men, 
though rc^ly criminal and deserving exemplary punishment, began to, 
be commiserated, as people who were destroyed, not out of regard tos. 
the public welfare, but only to gratify the cruelty of one man/ * 

“ The testimony, which Suetoniu^ bears tp this persecution, is inthe^: 
following words The Christians likewise were severely piinishe45^; 
a sort o t peo ple Add i cted to a new ytd .mi sc hievous superstitian/ f 

* T»cini9, Amifihllh. xv. c. 44. LaMnei ’s Heathen .^Teslioionfet, >hap. ' v. 
Works, vol. 8vo. ; or vol. iii. 4to.' , 

+ SuetuDius In LardAer, chap, viih iWfIPiWol. 

Sre, 8vo.; voI.in.pp.618*-622,4to. T ^ 
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** The preceding accounts of the persecution of the Christians by 
Nero, are further confirmed by Martial^ the epigrammatist (who Jived 
at the close of the first century), and by JuVonal, the satirist (who 
flourished during the reigns of Domitian, Nerve^ Trajan, and Adrian) ; 
both of wT^oni allude to the Neronian persecution, and especially to 
the pitched coat in which the G)iristians were burnt. 

Martial has an epigram, of whicb the following is a literal transla- 
tion You have, perhaps, lately seen acted on the theatre, Mucius, 
who thrust his hand into the fire: if Jrou think such a person patient. 
Valiant, stout, you are a senseless doWd. For it is a much greater 
thin^, when threatened xvith 'the irovmc&ome to say, — ‘ 1 do not 
sacrifice,’ than to obey the command,—* Barn the hand/ ’ « This 
troublesome coat or shirt of the Christians, was made like a sack, of 
paper or coarse linen cloth, either besmeared with pitch, wax, or sul- 
phur, and similar combustible material^, or dipped in them ; it was 
then put upon the Christians ; and, in order that they might bo kept 
upright, — the better to resemble a flaming torch, their dims were se- 
verally fastened to stakes fixed in the ground, f 

In his first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion ; 

Now dare 

To glance at Tigcllious, and you glare 

In that pitched shirt in which such crowds expire, 

Chain'd to the bloody stake, and wrapp’d in fire, j: 

Or, more literally, — * Describe a great villain, such as was Tigcllinus,’ 
(a corrupt minister under Nero), * and you sliall suffer the same punish- 
ment Avith those, who stand burning in their own flame and smoke, 
their head being held up by a stake fixed to a chain, till tticy make a 
long stream * (of blood and fluid sulpRur) ^ on the ground/ § 

*• The above cited testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it is by 
contemporary writers, is a very important confirmation of the evan- 
gelical history. In it the historian attests, 1, That Jesus Christ was 
put to death as a malefactor by Pontius Pilate, procurator under Tibe- 
rius; 2. That from Clirist the people called Christians derived tlieir 
name and sentiments ; 3. That this religion or superstition (as he terms 
it) had its lish in Judea, where it also spread, notwithstanding the 
ignominious death of its founder, and tlie opposition whicli his followers 
afeerwards experienced from the people of that country ; 4. That it 
was propagated from Judea into other parts of the world as far as 


* In iiiatutina ntiper bpectatus arena 
Mucium, impobuit qni &ua membra focis. 

Si pafiens fi>'*ti'«iq«e tihi tlnrusqiie videtur, 

Abderiianm pectora plebib habes. 

Nam cum dicatur, /timed pwente motesUl, 

*Uremanum,* plus obt dicere; *Nonfacio.’ 

Martial. lib, x. epig. 

+ Urdner, chap. vi. Walks, vol. vU. pp, 200— 262, 8vo,; or vol. iii, pp. 615, 
616, 4to, 

f Mr. GiOTord's translatian, p,27. The original passage is thus ; 

JPone TfsclMaoni, tipdk lucebh in ilia, 

^ Quk stautei ardebt, qni fixo gutiiire famapt, 

Et lamai media salcumdeducit arenft. Juven, lib. 1. 155—157, 
* jfifl *a”**^’ vhap. vii, Workb, vol. vii, pp. 262—205, Svo. j or vol. iii. j»p. 616 
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Home ; wlierc, in tlie tenth or eleventh year of Nero, $nd before that 
time, the Christians were very numerous ; * and 5. That the professors 
of this relijjion were reproached and hated, and underwent many and 
grievous sufferings. 

On the above cited ^assdj^e of Tacitus, Jj^ibbon has the following 
remark ^ The most mpticalcriticism is obliged to respect /^e^TllUTH 
of tim extraordinary fnet^ (the persecution of the Christians under 
Nero), ‘ AND THE INTEGRITY OF THIS CEfcEBRATKD TASSAGE OF Ta- 
ciTUR. Xht FORMER * (its truth) * is conjirwed hi/ the dilijient and ac- 
curate SuetoHiuSi ivho mentions the pnnuhmerU tvhich Nero injlkted upon 
the Christians. The latter ' (its integrity and genuineness) < way be 
PROVED by the consent of the most aniient manuscripts ; hyfhe inmitahh 
character o) Tacitus ; by his reputation^ i»hiGh guarded his text from the 
inicrjM)laUon$ of p/ous fraud ; and by the purport of his narration 
Such is the observation of the elegant and learned historian, whose 
hatred of Christianity has led him, in other parts of Ins work, to mis- 
represent both it and the Christians ; yet, in defiance of all historical 
and critical testimony, an opposer of revelation (now iivince) has 
aflirmed, that ^ the texts which are to be found in the works of Tacitus, 
are too much suspected of interpolations to be adduced as an authority.’ 
The effrontery of this assertion is only surpassed by the wilful ignorance 
which it exhibits, especially as the writer alluded to has reprinted 
Cibbou’s misrepresentations of Christians and Christianity, in a cheap 
form, in order to d'jccive and mislead the unwary.” (Vol. i. p. 220— 
223.) 

The following passage, which is not less interesting to classi- 
cal than im biblical scholars, contains a condensed but most 
'.jti') factory refutation of the specious objections which have been 
atemptod to be raised against the credibility of the Scripture 
liislory, from the silence of the Greek and Latin writers respect- 
ing many important facts recorded in the sacred text. After 
shewing generally that the silence of the writers in question may 
be satisfactorily accounted for, by their extreme ignorance con- 
cerning events which occurred very long befortir their own 
time, and the peculiar contempt entertained by thpm for both 
Jews and Christians, the author proceeds as follows to add 
several specific and perfectly satisfactory reasons in reference to 
their silence respecting the remarkable events in the life of 
Christ. 

‘‘ 1 . That many hooks of those remote ages are lost, in which U is 

** The expression of Tacitu 9 is, in j'ffu mtil/atida, a oast muttitude; whirh Vol- 
taire, with his accostome<) disredpird of truth, has repre^teuted asonly afew poor 
wretches, who were sacriSced to public vengeance. Kssay on History, vol. i, 
ch, V. p. 60. Nogenfs Translation. Pr. Macknight has completely exposed the 
falsehood of that proRigace writer, in hU Credibility of the Gospel History, pp. 
300-..302. Mr. Uibboa*s false translation and niisrepreseotalioas of the passage 
of T-icitus above cited, are ably exposed in the appendix Co Bp. watson^a 
A pol ogy for the Bible, addressed to the hiiiorian. 

t Decline and Fall, vol. jil« PP- 407, 400. * 
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n)erjf possiMe that some meniion' might have been made of these facts. 
Hence it has happened that itiaoy occurrences, which are related in 
the evangelical history, are not to be found in the writings of the 
heathens* Of these writings, indeed, wc have now but few remain- 
ing in comparison of their original number: and those which are ex^ 
tant, are bnly fragments of preceding histories. Thus, the mighty 
works performed by Jesus Christ, and the monuments of the great 
achievements that took place in the a^e when he was born, arc now 
missing or lost. All the history of Dion Cassius, from the consul- 
ahips of Antistius and Balbtis to the consulships of Messala and 
Cinna (that is, for the space of ten years, — five years before and five 
years after tile birth of Christ), is totally lost, as also is Livy’s history 
of the same period. In vain, thcrelbk^e^ does any one expect to find 
the remarkable passages concerning the birth of Christ in these 
writers : and much more vain is it to look, for these things in those 
writers, whose histories are altogether missing at this day. To in- 
stance only the census or enrolment ordered by Augustus and men- 
tioned by Luke (ii« 1, 2), the silence of historians concerning which 
has been a favourite topic with objectors : — There can be no doubt 
but that some one of the Roman historians did record that transaction 
(for the Romans have sedulously recorded every thing that was con- 
nected with the grandeur and riches of their empire) ; though their 
writings are now lost, either by negligence, -^by fire,^by the irrup- 
tion of the barbarous nations into ltmy,- 7 -*or by age and length of lime. 
It is evident that some one historian aid mention the census above al- 
luded to: otherwise, whence did Suidas derive information of the 
fact; — ^that Augustus sent twenty seilect men, of acknowledged 
character for virtue and integrity, into all the provinces of the 
empire, to take a census both of men and of property, and com- 
manded that a just proportion of the latter should be brought into the 
imperial treasury? And Mis, Suidas odds, teas the fikst census.*^ 

** 2. Some of the Roman IlistorimSf xvhose works have come down io 
ourihne^ are defective. This is particularly the case with Livy and 
^Tacitus, from whom we cannot eEpect any narrative of events that 
have reference** to the birth of Christ, or to any great occurrence tliat 
took place ab^ut that time. For Livy wrote only to the commence- 
ment of Augustus’s reign, which was before tlie time of Cnrii>t ; con- 
sequently, he could not record so memorable an event as that of a 
census throughout the Roman empire, which did not take place until 
the thirtieth year of Augustus's reign. And no notice could be taken 
of that transaction by Tacitus, because he docs not go so far back 
as Augustus. His Annals begin with the reign of Tiberius, and con- 
tinue to the death of Kero : his books of Hhtory begin where the 
annals terminate, and conclude with Vespasian’s expedition ag;ain8t 
the Jews. For the knowledge of the transactions intervening between 
the close of Livy and t)ie commencement of Tacitus, we are indebted 
to Velleius Paterculus, Floras, Plutarch, Dion Cassius, Justin, and 
others, who lived long after the time of Augustus, and who compiled 


* SuidfC Uxfcoo, voce *-4001. i. p,9TL edit* Koster. 
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their histories from such materials as they could commaiid. Floras, 
in particular, is only an ahbreviator«of Livy, from whom little con- 
sequently can be expected* Though Velleius Paferculus advances 
a little further, yet be- la merely an epitomiser : and as Justin, who 
flourished in the reign of the .emperor Antoninus Pius, only abridged 
the history of Trogus Pqmpeius, whi(di he did not cohtinue, we 
cannot, therefore, expect any information from him relative to the 
birth of Christ. These facts will aOcount for the silence of the 
generality of pagan writers concerning the events related in the 
Gospel hisibry : while the express, Authentic, and genuine statement 
of Tacitus already given fiiirpishes an indisputable testimony to the 
fact that Jesus Christ lived and was crucihed during the reign of 
Tiberius, and thus complete^ refutes the absurd and ignorant asser- 
tion, — (an assertion, indeed, so truly absurd as to be unworthy of 
notice, were it not that its effrontery may impose on the unwary) 
which has been lately made, viz. that it is not now known at what year 
between A; i)« 60« and 100. the name of Christ was first heard of in 
Europe, and in that part of Asia which is contiguous to Europe and 
the Mediterranean sea : and that it is evident from ail existing testi- 
mony that it was not before the year 60 ! 

“ 3. Of the fow remaining historians^ ^ho torote ahovi the ages in 
question^ most were, engaged on other su^ects ; to which it is to he added, 
that no profane historians, whether Jews or Heathens, take notice (f 
ALL occurrences. Thus, the obscurity of the sun at Julius Caesar’s 
death, which is said to have lasted a whole year, is tiot noticed by 
any Koman author except the poets Ovid and Virgil, and the phi- 
losopher Pliny : yet ten historians or more, in the following century, 
wrote lives*oi Caesar, and gave an account of his assassination and of 
several things that occurred after it. A similar prodigy is reported by 
Cedrenus to have happened in the reign of the emperor Justinian ; 
but there were nearly twenty considerable writers between that time 
and Cedrenus, who mentioned no such thing. Neither Tacitus, 
Justin, nor Strabo, who have particularly spoken of the Jews, have 
noticed the existence of the Jewish sect of the Essenes ; nay even 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, is totally silent concerning them in his 
two books against Apion, though he has mentioned tbpm in his other 
writings. Yet, will any one pretend that there were no Essenes, 
either before or in the time of Christ ? — Again, neither Herodotus 
nor Thucydides, nor any other Greek writers of that time, have taken 
any notice of Rome, though the conquests of the Roman people were 
then extended far and wide, and the Romans were become great and 
formidable. Suetonius wrote the lives of the first twelve Roman 
emperors : yet, if we compare his relations with the events recorded 
by other historians, we shall find that he has omitted many important 
transactions that were obvious. Now, to apply this to our present pur- 

C e -It is true that none of the heathen historians of imperial Rome 
e spoken of the celebrated cense# in the time of Augustus, which 
is mentioned by Luke (ii. 1,2.): yet it does not follow that it did 
not actually take effiset, since we see it is not unusual for historiaps 
to pass by same pefSfifhe ? a things which are very remarkable and 
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deserve to be recorded. If then some matters^ which are mentioned 
fcy the evangelists, arje not noticed in other historic, we cannot, 
uriih any reason, cont^lude firOnlt''them, that the evaiigelists have re-> 
;>corded that which is fidse* No such thing can inferred : for, even 
among pagan vi'riters, there are many peculiar historical passages re- 
lated by some of them, conci^rtiing which the rest are totally silent. 
Tacitus and Yalerius Maximus, R>r instance, have narrations which 
are not to be found in any other Roman histomans, and yet they are 
not suspected of falsehood. Why then may w6 not credit those 
tlihs^gs which are recorded in the'New Testament, although" no Gentile 
historians make any the slightest ment^b of them Nay, the evan- 
gelical historians themselves do npt al! relate the same things : though 
all of them have mentioned some paisiiges, yet there are others, 
which are noticed only by one or two of the evangelists; and there 
are some things or persons concerning which they are wholly silent, 
but which are as remarkable as some of those which they have com-- 
mitted to writing. Thus, the gospels speak of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and also of the Gahteans and Herodians ; and yet tliey 
take no notice whatever of the Essenes by name, though they were at 
that time a considerable sect among the Jews. It is ho reasonable 
objection, therefore, to the New Testament, that some things occur 
in it, which are not to be found in very approved authors. No history, 
whether sacred or profane, relates every thing. The evangelists 
themselves do not pretend to do this : we cannot, therefore, expect 
to find all the actions of Christ recorded in their writings ; for one of 
them who wrote last of all, thus expresses himself towards the close 
of his gospel i^And there are many other things tohkh Jesus did; the 
tohich, if they should be written every one^ 1 suppose fAdf even the 
world Usclf could not contain the books that should be written. (John 
xxii 25.) 

' 4*. Several of the facts^ relating to Christ and his miracles^ coming 

from Jews^ would be slighted as fabulous by the Gentile writers^ es- 
pecially considering, on the one hand, hbw common prodigies and 
magical stories were in that day : and, on the other hand, how su- 
perstitious and^credulous the Jews were reputed to be. And as the 
sceuo of Christ’s actions lay at a great distance from Greece and 
Italy, and authentic accounts of his miracles could not soon be trahs- 
iKiitted thither, the learned Greeks and Romans would regard t})e 
reports ^ them as idle pr incredible tales. Besides, it was 
to the purpose of any author who wrote the life of a Roman 
empe^^ or tbe history of a celebrated war, or the annals of a par- 
tiaiilar state, to describe minutely a religious sect, begun in Judea 
by one who vm rejected as a deceiver in nis own country. Or, if his 
subject led ouch a writer to mention the Christian religion, its doc- 
trines, miracles, and disciples, he would naturally speak of them in 
suck a manner as he hknself felt affected towards them : and in what 
sovereign contempt the fim Christians were held, by the generality 
of profane writers, m^y of the passages adduced ftota their works, 
in tbe preceding sufficiently attest; IfSaBy, tfie Christian 

scheme of doctrines moral duties w«s so tii : lbe received 
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tenets and maxims of the heatlien* that it cannot excite surprise that 
many of them cared but i^tie to inquire into evidences and facts re- 
lating to it. Many» hdwever, who did inquire, doubtless became 
Christians ; their testimony therefore,^^ is not to be reckoned here. 

One single example win illustrate ihe three last observations. The 
preternatural darkness of three hours^ which prevailed in the land of 
Judea at the Ume of Christ’s crucidkion, and which has been re* 
corded by three^bf the evangelists, is unnoticed by any profane his- 
torian : fi^ which circumstance Mr. Gibbon has taken occasion to 
insinuate^ that the evidicqce of the evangelists is not sufficient to 
establish tlie truth of facts, unless it is supported by the concurrent 
testimony of pagan contemporary writers. Speaking of that dark- 
ness, he expresses his svtrpri«c that this miraculous event * passed 
without notice in an age tf science and history. It liappened,’ he 
adds, ‘ during the life-time of Seneca and the elder . Pliny, who must 
have experienced the immediate effects^ or received ihe earliest intelligence 
of the prodigy. , Each of these philosophers, in a laborious work, lias 
recorded ail the great phenomena of nature^ earthquakes^ meteors^ 
comelSf and eclipses, which his indfatigable industry could collects 
Both the one and tlie other have omitted to mention the greatest 
phenomenon to which tlte mortal eye has been witness since the 
creation of the globe. A distinct chapter (f Pliny is devoted to 
eclipses of an extraordinary nature and unusual duration ; but be 
contents himself with describing the singular defect of light which 
followed the murder of Caesar, when, during the greatest part of the 
year, the orb of the sun appeared pale and without splendour.* * 
The sentences printed in italic, are those in whiph the sceptical his- 
torian has had recourse to those misrepresentations which unhappily 
pervade too many of his splendid pages. 

On this passage we remark, first, that tlic eclipse being confined 
to Judea, its immediate effects could not necessarily ^ve been expe- 
rienced by Seneca or Pliny, neither of whom could have been on the 
spot in the reign of Tiberius, when the eclipse took place : nor can it 
be proved, tliat they had immediate informatipn fronj^all parts of the 
globe soon as any extraordinary phenomenon had taken place. 
iSecondiy, neither Pliny nor Seneca have left any worxs that corres- 
pond to the historian’s pompous description. Seneca does not treat 
on eclipses at all, in the passage referred to ; f he speaks indeed of 
earthquakeSf but only in a very cursory manner, and does not instance 
more than four or five, because his object was evidently not to write a 
history of them, but to investigate their symptoms, causes, and 
prognostics. The same remark apj^ies to Pliny wmv respect to earth- 
quakes. They are mentioned only te introduce philosophical obser- 
vations. The historian, therefore, has but very feeble prtips^ to support 
his assertion. We may rep^onably imagine, that if Seneca and Pliny 
have recorded all the gr«at phenomena of nature, they must of course 
have explored the Grecian and Roman histories, which were immedi'* 

■* Decline and Fall| vol. ii^ u* 379. 

Nat.QoW. lib. vi. c. i. Op. toni. 4. pp. 309->3i!?. edit. Bipont. 

VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVil. J 
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ately open to their inquiries. Now, let us try an experiment as to 
what they have derived from those sources with respect to eclipses* 
X)o they mention the total eclipse of* the sun, when the ceicbiated 
plague happened at Atliensj'in the first .^year of the Peloponnesian 
war ? Do tl>ey mention the solar eclipse on the day when the foun- 
dations of Uomc were laid ? Do they mention the eclipse foretold by 
Thales, by winch a peace was effected between the Medes and the 
Lydians ? It would be too tedious and useless to ask for many others, 
which might be mentioned without any fear of our questions being 
answered in the affirmative. ' Thirdly^ the distinct chapter of , Pliny, in 
whicli, according to tJie historian*s lofty representation, we should ex- 
pect to find the subject of eclipses exhausted, by his full and elaborate 
detail, consists of only ehzhteen words^ the purport of which is, that 
eclipses of the sun are sometimes of extraordinary duration ; such as 
that whicli took place on the death of Caesar, and during the war with 
Antony, when the sun appeared pale for nearly a year.* 
this miraculous preternatural darkness did not pass without notice. 
For, if Tertuliian, Origen, and Eusebius are to be credited, it was 
circumstanliali\ mentioned by Phlegon, a pagan chronologist, who 
flourished in the reign of the emperor Hadrian ;f and if Julius Afri- 
canus, a writer of great eminence and probity, who flourished at the 
beginning of the third century, is to be believed, an eclipse, which 
corresponds with the time of the pasision, was recorded by Thallus.:j: 
Though doubts liave been started by the learned, who are certainly at 
variance respecting these testimonies (whicli doubts the lustoriiin has 
greatly exaggerated^' by positively asserting that Phlegon’s testimony 
is given up) ; yet unless it can be proved that the citations itvT^!lusebiu$ 
and Julius Afrlcanus never existed in the original works of Phlegon 
and Tfiallus, we are , surely justified in giving tlietn credit. But inde- 
pendently of their testimonies, there are two others not founded on 
the statements of Phlegon and Thallus, which unequivocally confirm 
the evangelical history of the darkness at the crucifi.xion, viz. those of 
Tertullian and Ceisus. In his Apology for the Christians, which was 
addressed to thidr heathen adversaries, Tertullian expressly says, ^ At the 
moment of Ckrisrs death the light departed f rom ike 6un, atid the land was 
darkened at nooh^day ; which wonokh is uelated in YOUR OWN 
ANNALS, AND IS PIIESERVED IN YOUR ARCHIVES TO THIS 
DAY.” § If the account of this extraordinary darkness had not 
been registered, Tertullian would have, exposed both himself to the 
charge of asserting a falsehood (which charge was never brought against 
him), and also his religion, to the ridicule of his enemies. It is further 
particularly worthy of remark, that tlie darkness and earthquake at 
the crucifixion are both explicitly recognized and mentioned as facts 


* Fiuut prodigio&i, et longiorcs soUs defectus: qaalis occiso dictatore Ciesare, 
ci Antoniaiio hello, totius psene anni pallore continuo. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. iL c. 
^^0. tom.i. p. 148. edit. Btpont. 

t See Lardner's Worl^ vol. vi*. pp. 370— S87, 8vo#j or vah iv. pp. 53-^67. 
4to. 

i Ibid, ^ TertolHaii, Apol. c. SI. 
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by that acute adversary of Christianity, Celsiis ; who would not have 
made such an admission, if he could have possibly denied them.* 

In addition to the jpSfeceding'' observations, wc may state that 
many good and solid reasons may be assigned why the profane writers 
have not made mention oi^the darkness at the crucifix iofi, which. It is 
now generally admitted, was confined to the land of Judea, The 
most obvious Is, that they might have no sufficient information of it. 
The provinbeS dPthe Roman empire were very extensive, and we find^ 
in general, that the attention of writers was chiefly confined to those 
which Were nearest to the metropolis. The ancient historians and 
biographers are remarkably concise, and seldom stop to mention oc* 
currences, which, although they may have happened during the times 
of which they write, have no relation whatever to their main subject. 
This was their general rule, and there is no reason for which it should 
be violated merely to indulge the caprice of the captious, or satisfy 
the scruples of the petulant. There is no more reason in the nature 
of the thing itself why the testimony of the profane writers should be 
called for to sup[)ort tlie sacred, than the sacred should be called for 
to support the profane. We may then retort the argument, and in our 
turn ask the historian, and those who have lately circulated his false 
account of the progress of Christianity, how they can credit the ac* 
counts given by Paterculus, Pliny the elder, Valerius Maximus, and 
Seneca, when Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John take not the least 
notice of them ? But let it be supposed that the Roman writers had 
received information of the fact in question, it is most probable that 
they would have considered it as a natural occurrence, being accus* 
tomed to earthquakes and darkness for whole days together, in con- 
“Twpience of the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. Or, supposing that they 
had believed it to be a preternatural darkness, would it have been con- 
sistent with their principles as heathens to have mentioned it ? They 
must plainly have foreseen what great advantage would have been 
given to C])ristianity by iii Their readers would naturally have been 
led to inquire into the character of the extraordinary person, at whose 
death the laws of nature were infringed; and this inq^iiflry, as it would 
have opened a more complete view of the new dispensation, must have 
led to their conversion. Hence we collect a very satisfactory reason 
for their silence. Supposing that they knew the fact, and from 
motives of policy suppressed it, their silence furnishes as strong a ^ 
proof of its truth as their express testimony could possibly have done. 

Upon the whole, we may venture boldly to assert, that if even 
thif. fact be destitute of support from the profane writers, it is a defi- 
ciency which may easily be dispensed with. We believe many things 
upon the evidence of one credible witness. But in the case before 
us, we have no less than three^ whose knowledge of the fact was nevep 
denied, whose veracity is indisputable, and integrity not to be im- 
peached. So plainly are the characters of truth marked upon tlieir 
writings, that every person of comimon discernment must see them» 
and he who is not satisfied as to the certainty of what they relate^ 


♦ See Origen contr. Celsum, lib. ii. ^ 55. p, 91. 
1 2 
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inuat give up all pretensions tq^ji^dound judgment, and be abartdotied 
to the incurable obstinacy of forldra sceptidistn.^ 

<< An example taken from history will cq^itn and illustrate 

the preceeding observations. one hm our day 4 'who. has read the 
whole history" of the pqpish plot in CharSes the ^cond*s time, with 
any candour and attention, believes it. The incoti^rencey and every 
way incredible circumstances of the whole deposUion, tjE|S 5 ther witn 
the infamous characters of the witnesses, preclude an ^ ^ Yet, 

a circumstance to this <lay unaccounted ,lpr — the of Sir Ed- 

mundbury Godfrey, — ^happened to give it eir of p^baointy. Yet he 
would be thought injurious to the last degree, who should thence be 
inclined to favour the evidence of Tittis Oates. Thp case before us is 
opposite, indeed, but parallel. Christianity standsWpliorted by evi- 
dences of the most unexceptionable nature ; yet the circumstance of 
Seneca’s and Pliny's silence concernin;^’ the eclipse or preternatural 
darkness (admit it only for argument’s sake) is unaccountable. The 
evidence of the Gospel is, however, by no means shaken, nor will be 
shaken, till it can be proved that we must lie able to account for every 
thing in an event, before we admit the testimony of the event itself. 

“ In short, there is no history in the world, more certain and in- 
dubitable, than that contained in the Christian Scriptures, which is 
supported by the concurring testimony,*^not to say of so many men, 
but of so many different nations, divided^ . indeed, among themselves in 
other particulars, but all uniting to confirm the truth of the facts re- 
lated in the gospels. And therefore, even though the Christian insti- 
tution had perished with the apostles, and there were not in the world 
at this day so much as one Christian, we should have the most un- 
questionable evidence that the persons and actions, recorded in^tiii: 
Gospels, and attested by tlie concurring voice of all nations, really 
existed in the country of Judea during the reign of Tiberius, as the 
evangelists have assured us,” (Vol. i. p. 230 — 238.) 

To the examples adduced in this extract may be added a new 
and very curious instance brought to light by the researches of the 
learned, excellfent, and indefatigable Bishop of St. David’s, an in- 
teresting account of which has been drawn up by his lordship in a 
small work now lying befoi'e us, printed for private circulation* 
but not published, and which could not have been known to our 
author when this part of his work ^vent to press.f A celebrated 
decree of the Spartan senate, it is well known, censured. Timo- 
theus tlie musician for composing n poem unbecoming the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and for corrupting the ancient music by 
increasing the seven strings of the lyre to eleven ; which super- 
fluous^ number the innovator was commanded to retrench, lest 
■■■ — — 

* Bampton LCdiires, Notdanil AiUhoiitics,^ pp. xxiv.— xxii. 

t Oil arriving at the CQaciushai the fourth VoJiiine of Mr. Horne’s work,, 
we find, tbjit the 'Bishop’s tractate, limngh so recenily pc^ed, has not escaped his 
vigUan^/ A brief reCafeace is made to it, and tile Ittalaace in question ad- 
in the author’s elaborate suminary of tfag . argument for and against 
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the variety of the new ,»^inu$ic should conduce to luxury and 
effeminacy, and be injurious to public virtue. Thi^^decrce^ 
though passed seveM ^nturifaj before the Christian and 
though noticed by' Oici^o af^^other authors, is not expressly 
quoted, — whet^, from Its nature, we might naturally have ex- 
pected it — of the writers on ancient music, or on the 
Greek on law and government, till the time of Boe- 

thius, the ]^toirfphiloj|ppheiVbest known for his work Dp Cow- 
solatiane, wh6,'ln hisdfek De a copy of the 

decree itself, in the S&rtan dialect, nearly *a thousand years 
after it was enacted* learned Bisjhop adduces the fact as 
a strong argument ..tpl^ihew that the silence of several of the 
earlier Greek apd Xatiln fetliers, respecting the celebrated pas- 
sage 1 John V. is Ooptoof that it was wanting in their copies 
of the Greek rle^tament^; It may be urged with equal force in 
the present instance; for it was far more likely that classical 
V/riters on music, or ancient law, or dialects, should, some or all 
of them, have adverted to this curious decree, which, from its 
peculiar style and subjicet-m alter, and the memorable occasion 
of its passing, could scartely have failed, we might have thought, 
to arrest the atlentioti > of persons who were treating on these 
topics,- than that Gr^^lk and Latiii historians should have 
troubled themselves much about a despised foreign sect, or their 
adorable founder, veiled as he was in the garb of humanity, and 
born after the flesh, among a people whose manners and opi- 
Jhad little to attract the notice of the vcriters of classical 
antiquity, ^ 

But wc must return to our author, from whose remarks on 
the collateral testimony furnished by coins, medals, and ancient 
marbles, we shall quote the concluding passage, — the last which 
we shall be able to extract from his first vplume. After men- 
tioning several striking instances of this collatSiral species of 
testimony, he proceeds to comment as follows oti the triumphal 
arch of Titus, illustrating his subject by some nevr and ingenious 
instances in the notes'appended to the passage* 

** Lastly, the triumphal arch erected at Rome by the Senate apd 
Roman people in honour of the emperor Titus, (which structure is 
still subsisting, though areatly daniaged by the ravages of time), is an 
undeniable evidence to the truth , of the historic accounts, which de- 
scribe the dissolution of the Jewish state and government, and also 
relate the conquest of Jerusalem* This ediBce likewise correboratea 
the description of Ci&rtain vessels used by the Jews in their religjc^aa 
worship, which is censtMned in die Old Testament. In this arch, ate 
still distinctly to bef igetl the golden candlestick, the tatale of shew- 
bread, with a cup updti it, and the trumpets which were used40|^- 
claina the year of jubilee. And there are several medals oE|niW4 vSi- 
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quUhed, in w^jicli the conquejtad .country is represented as a desolate 
feroaie, sitting under a aDq'^wljich albrd a striking illustration of 
the first verse of the Lamentat;i|^ of Jere^uiah,* 

It ivould not have been to adduce num^tbus additional testi^ 

monies from medals and insCrjpiobs, v^limh have tfeen corrected and 
described by Various learned modern travellers, ^ho have explored 
Greece and Asia Minor: but tlib length to whit|i'this chapter has 
already unavoidably extended, forbids the prodocitbn Of further evi- 
dences of this kind.-->-Stronger testlmoniesthaY^ ^f^ it is impossible 
to bring f)r the credibility of any fiict history, — even of 

the important transaction^ which have l^kjeb.pfea0b^td bu^^ days on 
the continent of EuropOi and to which tlie British natidn lias been a 
party. Yet, notwithstanding this cloud of witt^^es, jt lias lately 
been affirmed that Jesus Christ was a mythologiimi €hari^ter,t and 
that the four Gospels ard mere fabricatiqps and;fpmaDces. With as 
much truth may it be said that tlie man, whose ^Thbition so lately dis- 
turbed the peace of Europe, is a mythological person who never had 
any real existence. For the events of his career arc recorded in a 
variety of documents, purporting to be issued by the different govern- 
ments of Europe, which have been quoted or alluded to by various 
daily and periodical journals, as well us by^ contemporary historians, 
who profess to record the transactions bf. the last twenty-<five years; 
and they are also perpetuated by structures j: and medals,^ which have 
been executed in order to commemorate particular victories or other 
transactions.’^ (Vol. u p. 243, 24i4*.) 

* Tile best en$;ravings of the arch of Titus are to be found in Hadriaii Aelatt'd’s 
treatise, De Spotlit Temph Hierosirfyinitani, in Arcu Trliano Rornse coii'‘pfe'ii"is'. 
Ultrajecti, 17 la, 4io. Tolerably well cxernted copies of Reland's plntes maybe 
seen in Schulzets Coinpeiidinni Archseologije Hebraicin, tab. i. ii. iii. pp. viii, — x. 
Dresdfe* 1793, 8vo. ; and also in the Fragments annexed to Calmefb Dictionary, 
no. criii, pp. 14—17, 

t The assertion of the w ri ter above alluded to was taken, without ar knowledge' 
^ment, fmm Volney, who first made it at the close of His ^ Ruins of Empiics,' and 
who was refuted the late Rev. Peter Roberts, in a learned volume, entitled 
* Christ tanity Vindicated,’ in a Smes of Letlers addressed to Mr. Volney, in an- 
igwer to his Ilook Alltd Ruins.” 8vo. London, 1801T. This is ouly^iiic instance, 
4 >utof many, that,inight be^dduced, of the total destitution of candour in the op- 
posers of revelation^ who continue tu re-assert the long since refuted falsehoods 
of former infidels, as if they had never before been answered. 

J Such is the Waterloo Bridge over the river Thames, which is said to commd- 
naoratc 4lje,yictory of Waterloo, obtpined by British prowess, in 1815, over the 
fotcesof uiionat>^rte, Such also is the triumphal column, erected in the Place 
Yendome, at Paris, to commemorate the victories of the French army in Germany,, 
in 1805, and which, according to a Latin inscription engraved tbireon, is com- 
posed of file bra^'Cannon conquered from the enemy during a caippoign of three 
SDoiuhs., 

^ Of this deictriptiaii are the ‘ Waterloo Medals,’ dislipibuted by order of par- 
^ItamefU, and at the nf the British nation, to tie illastrioiift general and 

the Mve officers and so^ldij^rs who were engaged in memofable battle of 
WaterWe; and also the beautiful series of medal^ lately h&dck under tl^e directinn 
of MrJtoudie,^ to commemoriite the achievements of theiSritish army; to which 
a»y li^ided thd Series ^ l^feuch mdals^ dtiUatty caHed the Napoleon Medals, 
for the pjtjirpnse e#c^m«w«»«l'iiUrdg ibc aebievemciits of the French aonicf. 
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The argument on the genuineness, authenticity^ uncorrupted 
preservation, and inspiration of the holy Scriptures^ is followed 
by an ample view of the argument afforded by miracles And pro- 
phecy, and by a discuasion of ilie intmtal evidence of tlreir in- 
spiration, from the sublimity and excellence of their-doctrines,-^ 
the purity of their moral precepts, — ^the harmony w hich subsists 
between all their parts, — their, preservation to the present tinio^ 
— their tendency to promote tihe temporal and eternal happiness, 
of mankind, as evincedtby an historical review of the beneficial 
effects actually produced in every age and .country by a cordial 
reception of the Bible;-*-to which is added a refutation of the 
numerous objecllops urged against the sacred writings in recent 
deistical pubiicatiohs. Atopious appendix is subjoined to this 
volume, comprising a particular cKamiinitioii of the miracles 
sup))osed to have been wrought by the Egyptian magicians, and 
of the contradkthna falsely alleged to exist in the Scriptures ; — 
such as contradictions historical ^nd chronological; contradic- 
tions between prophecies and their accomplishment; contradic- 
tions in morality; apparent contradictions between the sacred 
writers themselves, and between sacred writers and profane ; 
and lastly, seeming contradictions to philosophy and the nature 
of things^ This comprehensive discussion is followed by a table 
of the chief prophecies relative to the Messiah, both in the Old 
and New Testament, and an examination of. the Apocryphal 
books idF the Old and New Testament, llie topica which we have 
jriefly enumerated occupy nearly five hundred closely printed 
pages, the contents of which it would be impracticable for us, 
in our limited space, to abstract; especially as the work itaeM* 
is a condensed abstract of whole libraries of former authors, 
who have treated on the subjects discussed in it, and wlinse in- 
valuable labours in vindication of the Scriptures might appear at 
first sight to have rendered those of the present winter superfluous. 
Indeed Mr. Horne seems himself to have origitlally thought so ; 
for in the former impression of his work, which we have com- 
pared passim with the present, he gave only a bi’ief outline of the 
general argument in favour of the Scriptures, and referred his 
readers for further information to a few of the most valuable 
treatises on the sulnect, being unwilling, as he states, unneces- 
sarily to augment their number, in preparing the second edition 
for the press, he states that it was his original intention to con- 
dense his former remarks, and to.subjhin to them a few additional 
consideradom ; but be was induced to deviate from his de^gti 
by the extensive circulation of infidel publications, whose avowed 
object was, by t^^idus insttmations, and the uiiblpshi|ig iTe- 
assertion of oft-refiti^ objections, to undermine and subv^ 
religion of Jesus die pillar of soos^^ tbeaai&guttrd 
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of nations, the parent of social order s which alone has power to 
curb the fury of the^^|iassionS| and to secut© to every one his 
rights; to the laborious, the' ^tewai*d of their industry; to the 
rich, the ei^oyment of ; their ^«^h ; to nobl^ the preservation 
of their honours; and to princes, the stability of their thrqnes” 
The author further states himself to have been called upon by 
name froM the press (in conse^erke, we conclude, of 4iis useful 
and seusonahle' work published two pr three ySars since, entitled 
Bmsm Refuted, or!f*lain HeasOtts%f Jbeiifef to 

consider and refute, if be could, the o^eetlo^ urged j^ainst the 
Sacred Writings, llibs summoned; ;he it his not to 
shrink from the task ; and as the aD^a^hlst^of the Scriptures 
have in some degree varied the gvofiiidof their attacks, he in- 
dulged a hope, and we think justly, that a temperate discussion 
of the subject^ expressly adcommodated to the present times, 
would not be unacceptable to biblidal students, who may be 
called upon, both to ^defend their oWn faithVand to strengthen 
that of others, against the imidious attacks of infidelity. He 
adds; that to his own mind the result of his Jaborious inquiries 
has been highly satisfectory ; for, not having access to all the 
numerous and able defences of Christianity against thehifidcls of 
former ages, be w^as obliged to exanriaife, In many cases de novo, 
the innumerable contradictions allegedto exist in thd Scriptures ; 
all of which he found to disappear when subjected td a candid 
and attentive exuminajtion. The gross and ifiibt^ral mdhner in 
wrbich most of the pt#lications in question have been execjikd; 
seemed indeec! to pliiee them below .the contempt of every gentle- 
man andschoiitr; but we agree with the author, that nothing 
is beneath notice that is calculated lo mislead the ignorant and 
unwary; besides which, some of the objections urged by the 
writers in question are so speciously expressed, or, to Use a com- 
mon phrase, ^wellput^ that they really demanded considerable 
inforidatioh and^ research to prove their falsehood. This remark 
mayippiy );o theworbsof all writers of all ages. It w^ould be easy, 
for example, to take up any Ot^k or Latin classic, and roundly 
to assert, with very little labour, and in half a dozen lines, that 
they contain certain gross mistakes, inconsistencies, anachronisms, 
&c. which charges even a go^ and ripe scholar might be days 
or weeks m^ehtisfectorily diSppoviiig^and which the uneducated 
will, of coursO^'be disposed to befievO on the confident dkinm of 
theassertor. Mr. Hprne’s labours, therefor^ ^not by any 
means" s\)perfluous;"iahd wt are glad to find, that while the So- 
ciet^for Promoting Christian Knowledge, «uid other respected 
insl|fifions, is well gs individual laic^' have not 

thought it fcrogatoi^ to tbcir cbaracti^ to hrm the poor against 
tho infidel wiles of writers v^bom it would stain our paper to 
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name, Mr. Horne has prepared . panoply ; for p^^lons of educa- 
tion, and given to the wprld a new « Sdiolar gainst 

the attacks of modern iuiidelity. His first volume may,;iiide^d 
be considered the most. comprehensive Demonsiratio Evc^elka 
ill our langu^e. - In p^int of arrangement, it is far*superior lo 
the celebrated v?ork of that name by the learned Huet; and, 
far as we perceive, not a single, objection of any iinportanca^#^^ 
which the perverse ingen,uity of modern sceptics has been able y. 
to raise against sacred writings, has escaped the author’s vi- ^ 
gtlance, or remained unrefuted* ' 

The variety and< importance of the subjects discussed in the 
first volume hav^ detained our attention so long on them, that 
we can offer only' a very measured notice of the remainder of 
the work. 

The second volume is divided into two parts. The Jiist of 
these parts treats of sacred criticism, including an historicol and 
critical account of the original languages of Scripture, and of 
the Cognate dialects;— an account, (with numerous fac^sifniles) of 
itw primpal Manifscripts of the Old and Neiv Testament with a*?' 
hWliographical and critical Notice of the chief tainted EditimiSf. 
and of the division into chapters and verses ; aften* which follow 
a . of ancient and ^lodern Versionsy and ik^ir Application 

to biilkai Criticism ami Interpretation; illustrated with fac^simile 
specimens of ci^^icntal versions executed at the ^ramppre press. 
In this pkr% ols^fhe work, the history of the oMhorised English 
particularly ePnsidered, and the literary character of 
its venerable translators satisfactorily vindicated against the cavils 
of some late writers. The benefit to be.derived from Jewish and 
liabbinical authors is next discussed, and (he genuineness of some. ^ 
important statements of Josephus, the Jewish historian, ably vindi- 
cated. These discussion* are followed by dissertations on the fol- 
lowing list of topics ;1. On the vafi^us readings^ii the Sacred 
Texty with a digest of the chief critical Cmons Jor, weighing and 
jilyino them. 2. On the quotsdions from the Old Testament in 
the iCew, with npw tables of the quotations at length, in Hebrew, 
Greek, and English; shewing, f^st, their relative agreement 
with the Hebrew and with the Septuagint j. and, secondly^ 
whether they are prophecies cited as literally fulfilled; or pro- 
phecies typically or spiritually t or prophecies accom- 

modated; or simple allusious to the Old Testament; and, S. 
On ike Poetry of the Hebrews ; cons|t^c|tion, its nature^ and its 

different species, with rules ~ und^rjitunding it- The recent 
publication of Mr. Jobb* entitled ** &cred Literature,” being-; 
an application of the |>rincip|i^ of Hebrew poetry to the 
Testament, has ena^d*Mr. Horne t6 enrich this chapter mHh, 
much mw and interelfing matter, not. to be found the first 
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edBtion of hiiwork,^ 4. (Sfe. Hamonies of the Scriptures, in- 
diiding reraariti^ oii priati pies on which they slioold be con- 

^nicted. " f , 

second pari: ^'of tbef^'iSSutne is appropriated to the inter- 
pretation oOf Scripture; and comprehends— An westigation of 
its different senses, liberal, .^piritiml, and typical, with rules for 
ascertaining and determining tl^i;^ ; — the signification 0 / n^ords 
a^ f^rases^ with roles for iovest^ting them ; — en^kaiic words ; 
aroles for the investigation of emphi»ses, aQ|i particularly of the 
Greek article; — subsidiary means for asceriaining the sense of 
Scripture, such as the analogy of languag^^ parallel passages, 
«c^o1ia, glossaries, the subject-mattor, codt^^t, sco^ie, historical 
circumstandes, and Christian writers, both fathers and com^ 
mentators. ^ 

The author next advances to an application of the preceding 
principles to the historical interpretatipn of the sense ol' Scrip- 
ture; — the interpretation of its figurative language, compre- 
hending the principles of interpretation of tropes/figures, alle- 
gories, parables, and proverbs ; — the spiritual or mystical inter- 
pretation; — the intefpreiafion of prophecy^ includmg rules for 
^ascertaini?^ the sense of the proplteik wntmgs^ observations on 
the accomplishment of' prophecy in general^ and espmally of the 
predictions relative to the the interpretation oT the 

2 pes; of the doctrinal and moral parts of Ser|p)flire; and of 
e promises and ^ihreateOings therein cont^Wj^^a^ lastly, 
the irferential and ^practical reading of 
The copious Appt^ndix subjoined to this volume contains, 
among other valuable articles, bibliographical and critical notices 
of the principal grammars and lexicons of die Hebrew, Greek, 
and Cognate laitgulges ^of the remarkable editions of the 
Septuagint Greek version of the Old Testament ; of the prin- 
cipal writers'^ on the criticism and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures; and a select list of commentators and expositors of the 
Bih^ with notices of their works. 

Such are tiic contents of the second volume. All those 
chapters, the titles of whicli%c have given in Italics, are pre- 
eu^cntly valuable to biblical students, and particularly the 

♦ We canaot let pass by this i^iportunity without strongly iccommeoding Mr. 
Jebb*s work V study of all arsons interested- in biblical and philological 
poreufts. learned author has indeed opened a new mine of *'Sacred Lite- 

Tattire,^’.tn wmbhe ha^bok only discofcred much Kaluoble ore himself, but en- 
abled othcrarto dtg for SK^m.'witli abundant prospect of success. We are inclined 
to think he lias, in stsatllnstances, poshed his system a little too far; but in the 
main, it rests oti the sobstantial basis of <»oiifid 'Criticism, and nill prove a valuable 
Otttilidiary tn -the jaterprefatioo of the evangelical ^he Ulerary and classical 
merits of the work, tlioitih great, are subordhiate to importance of its princi- 
pal argument, which ts to throw a new and iflterestfh|g li^^ht on the structure and 
interpretutioa df the New Testament, * ■ 
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chapter on various readings, and that on the quotj^ions from tlie 
Old Testament in the New. Indeed there is not a chapter or 
section in this volume which does not aflbrd materials for selec* 
tion. We are compelled, however, to restrict our extracts, to a 
» single passage relative to a subject whicli has greatly exercised 
tfe ingenuity, as it has divided the opinions of philosophers and 
critics; we mean the testimony of Josephus respecting our 
blessed Lord. Mr. Home has brought forward the adverse 
opinions and arguments iu a concise form, and, we think, with 
triumphant efiect. Let our readers judge for themselves. 

The passage in question is as follows: 

** ' Ntm there was about this time Jesus, a wise mariy if it be lemful 
to call Mm a man : for he performed many wonderful works. He was a 
teacher of such men as received the truth with pleasure. He drew over to 
him many of the Jews, and also many of the Gentiles. This man was the 
Chriat. And when LHlatc at (he instigation of the princijul men asnong 
us, had condemned him to the cross, those who had loved him from the firsts 
did not cease to adhere to him. For he appeared to them alive again on the 
third day; the divine prophets haring foretold these and ten thousand 
' diher wonderful things concerning him. And the tribe of the Christians^ 
so named from him^ subsists to this time.* * 

This, passage has already been given in Vol. I. p. 215, as a proof 
of the credibility of the New Testament history : it is repeated in this 
place, in order that it may be more conveniently subjected to the test 
of critical examination. The genuineness and credibility of this testi- 
mony ha^ been questioned, on the ground that it is too favourable, 
hik^ven by a Jew to Christ; and that, if Josephus did consider 
JesusRWoe the Christ or expected Messiah of the Jews, he must have 
been a believer in him, in which case he would not have dispatched 
the miraculous history of the Saviour of the World in one short para- 
graph. When, however, the evidence on both sides is fairly weighed, 
we apprehend that it will be found to preponderate most decidedly in 
favour of the genuineness of this testimony of Josephuj: for 

1. It is found in all the copies of Josephus's iv’orks, which are now 
extant, whether printed or manuscript; \n a Hebrew* irmsl&iion pre- 
served in the Vatican Library ,f and in an Arabic Version preserved 
by the Maronites of Mount Libanus. 

** 2. It is cited by Eusebius, Jerome, Rufinus, Isidore of Pelusium, 
Sozomen, Cassiodorus, Nicephorus, and by many others, all of whom 
liad indisputably seen various manuscripts, and of considerable anti- 
quity. 

3. Josephus not only mentions with respect John the Baptist, J 
but also James the first bishop of Jerusalem . — ^ A nanus’ (he sayii) 
* assembled fke Jewish Sanhedrin^ and brmght before it James the 

* Ant. c. iU. \ 3 . V 

t liiiroiihis Bccl««iastici, od anaum ]:^4j relate» that the passage 

this Hebrew Translatioii Of Josephus was marked with ao bhelus,. which coaid 

«nly haw been done by a . . 

t Ant. Jud. lib. xvlii. c. v. ^ 2. 
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Brother of Jem^ wAo is called Christy xciih some others, •whom he delivered 
over to he stoned as infrnctors of the law! * This passage^ the authen- 
ticity of which has never been disputed or suspected, contains an evi- 
dent reference to ivhat had already been related concerning Christ : 
for why else should he describe James,-r-a man, of hiniself but little 
known,— as ^he brother of Jesus, if lieliad made no nientidn of Jesus 
before ? 

4. It is highly improbable that Josephus, who has discussed with 
fiucli minuteness the history of this period, — mentioned Judas of Gali- 
lee, Theudas, and the other obscure pretenders to the character of 
the Messiah, as well as John the Baptist and ^ James the brother of 
Christ, — should have preserved the profount^st silence concerning 
Christ, whose name was at tlmt time $o celebrated among the Jews, 
and also among the Romans, two of whose historians (Suetonius and 
Tacitus) hdve distinctly taken notice of him. But, in all the writings 
of Josephus, not a hint occurs on the subject except the testimony in 
question. 

It is morally impossible that this passage cither was or could be 
forged by Eusdbius who first cited it, or by any other earlier writer. 
Had such a forgery been attempted, it would unquestionably have 
been deteett^d by some of the acute and inveterate enemies of Christ- 
ianity : for both Joscpilus and his works w^ere so well received among 
the Romans, that he enrolled a citizen of Rome, and had a statue 
erected to bis memory. His writings were also admitted into the im- 
perial libmVy : the Romans may further be considered as the guardians 
of the integrity of his'text; and the Jews, we may be assured, would 
use all diligence, to prevent any interpolation in favour or ihc Christian 
cause. Yet it camot be discovered that any objection iwas everi^ fle _ 
to this passage, by any of the opposers of the Christian fal^^irTntlic 
early ages : their silence tliereforc concerning such a charge is a de- 
cisive proof that the passage is not a forgery. .Indeed, the Christiar. 
cause is so far from needing 'any fraud to support it, that nothing could 
be more destructive to its interest, than a fraud so palpable .and ob- 
trusive. 

To this strhng chain of evidence for the genuineness of Josephus’s 
testimony, various objections have been made, of which the following 
are the principal : 

Objection 1. This passage was not cited hy any early Christ^ 
inns before Eusehhts, such as Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria^ 
TertulHmh'or Origen: nor is it cited by Chrysostom or Photias, who lived 
efter his time: 

“ ANswEitji^There is no strength in this negative argument against 
Eusebius, diliwn from the silence of the antient fathers. The fathers 
did not cite tbe testimony of Josephus, 1. either because they had no 
copies of hia works; or 2. because testimony was foreign to the 
design which they in writing; which was, |o convince the Jews 
that Jesus wal the Messiah, out of the Old T^tamint, and conse- 
quently they bad no need of other evidence ; or $. because, on account 


MU Jed. Sii XX. c. viU. {nXAx.) f 1. . 
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of this very testimony, tlie evidence of Josephus was* disregarded by 
the Jews themselves.* 

“ Objection 2. The passage in question interrupts the order of the 
narration^ and is unlike the style of Josephus, 

“ Answer. — It is introduced naturally in the course cf the histo- 
rian’s narrative, the order of which it does not disturb. It is intro^ 
duced under the article of Pilate, and connected with two circum- 
stances, \yhich occasioned disturbances ; and was not the^^utting of 
Jesus to death, and the continuance of the apostles and disciples after 
him, declaring his resurrection, another very considerable circum- 
stance, which created very great disturbances I And though Josephus 
does not say this in express terms, yet he intimates it, by connecting 
it with tlie two causes of commotion, by giving so honourable a testi- 
mony to Jesus, and telling us that he Vas crucified at the instigation 
of the chief persons of the Jewish nation. It would scarcely have 
been decent in him to have said more on this head. The following 
view Ljf the connexion of the passage now under consideration, will 
confirm and illusfratc the preceding remarks. 

In his Jewish antiquities (Book xviii. c. i.) he relates, in the first 
section, that Pilate introduced Caesar’s ipages into Jerusalem, and 
that in consequence of this measure producing a tumult, he commanded 
them to be carried thence to Caesarea, In the second section, he 
gives an account of Pilate’s attempt to bring a current of water to 
Jerusalem, tlie expense of which he defrayed out of the sacred money i 
this also caused a tumult, in which a great number of Jews was slain. 
In the third section lie relates that, about the same time Pilate crucified 
Jesus, wfio was called Christ, a wise and holy man : (f 4.) about the 
'ivsry fxme also, he adds, another sad calamity put the Jews into dis- 
order, ^lich he promises to narrate after .he had given an account of 
a most flagitious crime which was perpetrated at Home in the temple 
of Isis : and after detailing all its circumstances he proceeds ($ 5.) 
agreeable to his promise,* to describe the expulsion of the Jews from 
Home, by the emperor Tiberius, in consequence of the villanous con- 
duct of four of their countrymen. Such is the connexi^m of the whole 
' chapter: and when it is fairly considered, we may* safely challenge 
any one to say, whether the passage under consideration interrupts 
the orfier of the narration: on the contrary, if it be taken out, that 
connexion is irrecoverably broken. It is manifest^ that Josephus re- 
lates events in the order in which they happened, and that they are 
connected together only by the time when they took place. 

** With regard to the objection that the passage in question is un- 
like the style of Josephus, it is sufficient to reply in the quaint but 
expressive language of Huet, that one egg is not more like another tho^ 
is the style of this jjussage to the general style of his tcritings. Objec- 
tions from style are often fanciful: and Daubuz has proved, by actual 
collation, the perfect coincidence between its style and that of Joser 


* The above refuted objection is examined in detail by Professor Vernet, ia 
bii Traits de la V^riU de la Religion Chreiienne. tome ix. pp. 165— ^2S1. 
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phus in other ][»arts of his works.* This objection, therefore, fafls tor 
the ground. 

Objection 3. — The testimony of Josephus concerning Jesus could 
not })ossihly have been recorded by him: Jor he was not only a Jew, but 
also rigidly attached to the Jewish religion. The expressions are not those 
oJ'aJtw^ hut of a Christian. 

“ Answer. — Josephus was not so addicted to his own religion, as to 
approve the conduct and opinion of the Jews concerning Christ and 
Ilia doctrine. From the modtiration which pervades his whole narra- 
tive of the Jewish war, it may justly be inferred, that the fanatic fury 
which the chief men of his nation exercised against Christ, could not 
hut have been displeasing to him. He has rendered that attestation 
to the innocence, sanctity, and miracles of Christ, which the fidelity 
of history required : nor does it follow that he was necessitated to re- 
nounce on this account the religion of his fathers. Either the com- 
mon prejudices of the Jews, that their Messiah would be a victorious 
and temporal sovereign, or the indifference so prevalent in many to- 
wards controverted questions, might have been sufficient to prevent 
him from renouncing the religion in which he had been educated, and 
embracing a new one, the profession of which was attended with dan- 
ger : or elsCi he might think himself at liberty to be either a Jew or a 
Christian, as the same God was worshipped in both systems of reli- 
gion* On either of these suppositions, Josephus might have written 
every thing which this testimony contains ; as will be evident from 
the following critical examination of the passage. 

« The expression,— if it be lawful to call him a does not 

imply that Josephus believed Christ to be God, but only ah extraor- 
dinary man, one whose wisdom and works had raised him abgjtMiir— 
common condition of humanity. He represents him as havii!jg“ pf'r- 
formed many wonderful works.^^ In this there is nothing singular, for 
the Jews themselves, his contemporaries, acknowledge that he wrought 
many mighty works. Compare Matt. xiii. xiv. 2, &c. and the 
parallel passages in the other Gospels. Josephus further says, that 
** he teas a teacher of such men as gladly received the truth with pleasure 
—both because, the moral precepts" of Christ were such as Josephus 
approved, and aho because the disciples of Christ were influenced by 
no other motive than the desire of discerning it. “ He dret/fover to 
him many ^ both Jews and Gentiles How true this was, at the time 
when Josephus wrote, it is unnecessary to show! The phrase, ‘‘ This 
man was the Christ rather, Christ was this man*' (o ewTos 

— ^by no means intimates that Jesus was the Messiah, but only that 
he was the person called Christ both by the Christians and Romans; 
just as if we should say, “ this was the same man as he named Christ.’* 
is not a doctrinal name, but a proper name. Jesus was a com- 
mon name, and would not have sufficiently pointed out the person in- 

* Daubuz, Fro Testimonio Joiiepbi de Jeau Christo, contra Tan. Fnbrurn 
ctafe, (8vo. Lond. n06.) pp. 128^905. The whole of this Dhiserfation is re-' 
panted at the end of the second volume of Havercamp's edition of Josephus’s 
works. Mr. Wbision has abridged the collation of DaOboa in Dissertation f. pp 
V,— vti. prefixed to bis translation of the Jetrllh bistodan, ftdid, Lbadon, 1737. 
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tended to the Greeks and Romans. The name, by frliicli he was 
known to them, was Chrestus^ or Christ us, as we reaa in Suetonius 
and Tacitus ; and if (as there is every reason to believe) Tacitus had 
read Josephus, he most probably took this very name from the Jewish 
historian. With regard to the resurrection of Christ, and the pro- 
phecies referring to him, Jbseplius rather speaks the langiihge used by 
the Christians, than his own private opinion : or else he thought that ' 
Christ had appeared after his revival^ and that the prophets had fore- 
told this event, — a point which, if admitted, and if he had been con- 
sistent, ought to have induced him* to embrace Christianity. I5ut it 
will readily be iniagined, that there might be many circumstances to 
prevent his becoming a proselyte ; nor is it either new or wonderful 
that men, especially in their religious concerns, should contradict 
themselves and withstand the conviction of their own minds. It is 
certain that, in our own times, no one has spoken in higher terms 
concerning Christ, than M. Rousseau ; who nevertheless, not only in 
his other writings, but also in the very work that contains the very 
eloquent eulogium alluded to, inveighs against Christianity with acn- 
mony and rancour.* 

“ The whole of the evidence concerning the much litigated passage 
of Josephus is now before the reader ; who, on considering it in all 
its bearings, will doubtless agree with the writer of these pages, that 
it IS GENUINE, and consequently affords a noble testimony to the cre- 
dibility of the facts related in the New Testament.’* ( Vol. ii. pp. 313 
—317.) 

The third volume, comprised in four parts, contains a sum- 
mary of •biblical geography and antiquities. It is enriched 
t/l?fm'.j 7 hout with very numerous illustrations of the sacred writ- 
ings, clr^Pwn from the Greek and Latin classics, and from the 
researches of modern travellers. Many of those of the last class 
are quite new to biblical Scholars, being taken from recent works; 
several of which, from their date, must have been published while 
this volume was actually passing through the press; so promptly 
has Mr. Horne availed himself of every new sourfe or biblical 
information. • 

The following is a brief Mjpmary of the contents of this ad- 
mirable epitome of biblical^pography and antiquities; — Part I. 
contains an outline of^HOE historical and physical geography 
OF THE HOLY LAND— including its name, boundaries, successive 


* Appendix to the Life of Dr. Lardner, Nos. IX. and X* 4 to. vnl. v. pp. xir. 
— \lviii. Works, 8vo. vol. i. pp. civ,'— cxlviii, Vernet, TraiKf de la V^ritd de la 
Religion Chr^tienne, tom. ix. pp, 1 — 236. Huet, Demonstratio Evanjcclica, Pro-, 
positio III. vol. i. pp. 46 — 66. Bretschrieider’s Capita Theologiaj Judaeorum 
Dogmatic®, e Flavii Josepbi ScriptKs coliecta (8vo. Lipsiae 18) pp. 59—64. See 
also Vindiae Flavianee, or a Vindication of the Testimony given by Josephus cor- 
cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ. By Jacob Bryant, Esq. 8vo. London, 1780. 
Dr. John Jones has shown that Josephus has alluded to the spread of Ghnstianity 
in other parts of his works j see his “ Series of important Facts, demonstrating' 
the Truth of the Christian ReligioD, drawn from, the writings of iU fiionds and 
enemies in the first and seconl centuries,'’ (Svo. Loudon, 1^0.) pp. 9— $2. He 
considers the Jewish historian as a Christina. 
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political div (lous,, a topographical accountof the city of Jerusalem, 
a description of Jewish climate, seasons, productions, deserts, Sac. 
We shall exhibit to our readers an example of the success with 
Tvhich Mr. Horne has laid under contribution the ample stores 
of modern voyagers and travellers for the illustration of biblical 
literature. We allude to his elucidation of the horrors of the 
Great Desert traversed by the Israelites after their departure 
from Egypt. The passage will furnish a general specimen of the 
interesting manner in which he enriches bis descriptions by new 
and entertaining, as well as highly apposite citations: — 

** The vast Desert of Araliia^ reaching from the eastern side of the 
Bed Sea to the confines of the land of Canaan, in which the children of 
Israel sojourned after their departure from Egypt, is in the sacred 
writings particularly called The Deseet ; very numerous are the allu- 
sions made to it, and to the divine protection and support, which were 
extended to them during their migration. Moses, when recapitulating 
their various deliverances, terms this desert a desert land and waste 
howling wilderness (Deut. xxxii. 10.)— and that great and terrible wilder^ 
nessy wherein were scorpions and drought, where there was no water 
(Deut. viii, 15.) The prophet liosea describes it as a land of great 
droi^ht (Hos. xiii. 5«) Hut the most minute description is that in Jer. 
ii.6. — a land (f deserts and of pts^ a land of drought, and eftht shadoxo 
of deathly a land tJmt no man passed through, and where no man dwelt. 
These characteristics of the desert, particularly the want of water, will 
account for the repeated murmurings of tlie Israelites both for food 
and water (especially the laCterf ): add the extremity of their sufferings 
is thus concisely but most emphatically pouttrayed by the jjRj'hniati— 
(evii. 15.)i: 

Hungry and thirstyi, their soul fainted in them, 

‘‘ In this our temperate climate, surrounded as we are with perpetual 
verdure and with every object that can delight the eye, we can scarcely 
conceive the horrors encountered by the hapless traveller when crossing 
the trackless *iands, and exposed to all the ardours of a vertical sun. 
The most recent as well as the most graphic description of a desert 
(which admirably illustrates the passaa|| above cited), is that given by 
the enterprising traveller M. Beizoni, researches have contributed 
so much to the elucidation of the sacrW writing^. Speaking of a desert 
crossed by him in Upper Egypt, on the western side of the Red Sea, 
and which Is parallel with the great desert traversed by the Israelites 

« This expression has exercised the inxenuity of commentators, whose opinions 
are recited by Mr. Harnier (Observations, vol. iv. pp. 115, 116), but the correct- 
ness of the prophetic dfescripiton is confirtned by the existence of a similar desert 
Id Persia. It is a tract of land broken into defp ravines, tleslHute of water, and of 
dreariness without example. The Persians hnve given to it the extraordinary but 
emphatic appellation of Malek-el~MoatdereH, or the Valley of the Angel of Death. 
(Morier^ Second Jouriuey, p. 168.) 

+ See particularly Kvio. xx. and xxi. 5. 

J In the Christian Observer for 1810, pp. 1—9. there is a new and elegant 
version of the hundred* and seventh psalm, accompanied with critical and explan- 
atory notes, from the pen of Mr# Archdeacon Jebb. 
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on the eastern side of that sea, he says, ‘ It is difficult tl form a correct 
idea of a desert, without having been in one: itjs an endless plain of 
sand and stones, sometimes intermixed with mountains of all sbes and 
heights, without roads or shelter, without any sort of produce for food. 
The few scattered trees and shrubs of thorns, that only«appear when 
the rainy season leaves some moisture, barely serve to feed wild animals^ 
and a few birds. . Every thing is left to nature; the wandering inha- 
bitants do not care to cultivate even these few plants, and when there 
is no more of them in one place, they go to another. When these 
trees become old and lose their vegetation, the sun which constantly 
beams upon them, burns and reduces them to ashes. I have seen 
many of them entirely burnt. The other smaller plants have no sooner 
risen out of the earth than they are dried up, and all take the colour 
of straw, with the exception of the plant kutack ; this falls off before 
it is dry. 

“ ‘ Generally speaking, in a desert, there are few springs of water, 
some of them at the distance of four, six, and eight days journey from 
one another, and not all of sweet water: on the contrary, it is generally 
salt or bitter ; ^o that, if the thirsty traveller drinks of it, it increases 
his thirst, and he suffers more than before. But, when the calamity 
happens, that the next well, which is so anxiously sought for, is found 
dry, the misery of such a situation cannot be well described. The 
camels, which afford the only means of escape, are so thirsty, that they 
cannot proceed to another well : and, if the travellers kill them, to 
extract the little liquid which remains in their stomachs, they them- 
selves cannot advance any farther. The situation must be dreadful, 
and admits of no resource. Many perish, victims of the most horrible 
thirst It is then that the value of a cup of water is really felt. He 
that has ^enzabia of it is the richest of all. In such a case there is no 
distinction. If the master has none, the servant will not give it to him ; 
for very few are the instances, where a man will voluntarily lose his 
life to save that of another, particularly in a caravan in the desert, 
where people are strangers to each other.. What a situation for a many 
though a rich one, perhaps the oxvner of all the caravans f He is dying 
for a cup of "voater — no one gives it to him — he offers all he possesses — no 
one hears him — they are all dying — though by walking a few hours far- 
ther they miglit be saved. If the camels are lying down, and cannot 
be made to rise — no one has strength to xvalk^on\y he that has a glass 
of that precious liquor lives to walk a mile farther, and perhaps dies too. 
If the voyages on seas are dangerous, so are those in the deserts. At 
sea, the provisions very often failj in the desert it is worse; at sea 
storms are met with ; in the desert there cannot be a greater storm 
than to find a dry well : — at sea, one meets with, pirates — we escape— 
we surrender — we die : in the desert they rob the traveller of all his 
property and water ; they let him live perhaps, but what a life ! to di^. 
the most barbarous and agonising death. In short, to be thirsty in a. 
desert, imthout water, exposed to the burning sun without shelter, and 
hopes of finding either^ is the most terrible situation that a' mem Can 
placed in, and one of the greatest stfferings that a huv/tan being can e^tain* 
the eyes grow inflamed; the tongue and Tips swell; a hollow sound is heard 
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in the ears, hrin^ on deafness^ and the brains appear to grow ilttck 
•arid inflamed Inese feelings arise from the want of a little water. 
In the midst of ftll this misery the deceitful morasses appear before the 
traveller at no great distanee, something like a lake or river of clear 
fresh water.^ .If perchance a traveller is not undeceived, he hastens 
his pace to reach it sooner ; the more be advances towards it, the more 
it goes from him, till at last it vanishes entirely, and the deluded pas- 
senger often ashs, where is the water he saw at no great distance ? He 
can scarcely believe that he was so deceived ; he protests that he saw- 
the waves running before rtie wind, and the reflection of the high 
rocks hi the water. 

J If unfortunately any one falls sick on the road, there is no alter- 
native; he must endure the fatigue of travelling on a camel, which is 
troublesome oven to healthy people, or he must be left behind on the 
sand, without any assistance, and remain so till a slow death come to 
relieve him. What horror! What a brutal proceeding to an unfor- 
tunate sick man ! No one remains with him, not even his old and 
faithful servant ; no one will stay and die with him, all pity his fate, 
.but ho one will he his companion.’ f 

The phenomenon, here described, is produced byt diminution of 
the density of the lower stratum of the atmosphere, which is caused by 
the increase of heat, arising from that communicated by the rays of the 

* TeiTific as the above fiescription is, it is confirmed in most of it? details by 
Qeiolus Curtiub; who, describing the passage of Alexander the Great and his army 
across the deserts of Sogdiaiin, thus graphically delineates its horrors Amidst a 
d^rth of water, dcs{»air of obtaining any kindled thirst before nature excited it. 
Throughout four hundred stadia not a drop of moisture springs. A sOon as the 
file of summer pervades the ssfnds, every thing is dried up, ds in a kiln always 
burning. Steaming from the fervid expanse, which appear » like a surfaeejfsica, a 
cloudy vapour darkens the day . .. .The heat, which commences at datmfexhnusts the 
anxmal juices, blisters the skin, and causes internal inflammation. The soldiers sunk 
under depression of spirits caused by bodily debility.’’ Quint. Curt. lib. vii. c. 5, 

+ Bel 2 ;oni ’8 Narrative of bis Operations and. Researches in Egypt, &c,, (4io. 
iiondon, 1820.) pp. 341 — 343. In another part of his volume, Mr. B. more parti- 
cularly describes the mirage (for such is the appellation by which this phenomenon 
is now commonly known), in the following terms: generally appears like a 

still lake, so unmoved by the wind, that every thing above is to be seen most dis- 
tinctly reflected by it. if the wind agitate any of the plants that rise above the 
horizon of the mirage, the motion is seen perfectly at a great distance. If the 
traveller stand elevated much above the mirage, the apparent water seems less 
united and less deep; for, as the eyes look down upon it, there is not thickness 
enough in the vapour on the surface of the ground to conceal the earth from the 
sight ; but« if the traveller be on a level with the horizon of the mirage, he cannot 
see through it, so that it appears to him clear water. By putting my head first to 
the ground, and then mounting a camel, the height of which from (be ground might 
have been hhmit ten tect at the most, 1 found a great dillerence in the appearance 
of the mirage. On approaching it, it becomes thinner, and appears as if agitated 
by the wind, like a field of ripe corn. It gradually vanishes, as the traveller ap- 
proaches, and at last entirely disappears, when he is on the spot.” (p. 196.) Dr, 
Clarke has described the mirage, as it appeared to him on his journey to Rosetta, 
in 1801, (Travels, vol. iii. p.371.) Similar descriptions, but none so foH as that 
of Mr. BeUoni, may he seen in Elphinstonc’s Account of the kingdom of Canbul 
(p. Ifi: 4^. Londons 1815.); Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir of the Persian Em- 
pire (p. 223,4to. London, 1813)} and in Lieut, Potti tiger’s Travels in Beloochistaa 
and 8inde. (p. 185/^0. London^ 1816.) 
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sun to the sand with which this stratum ia in i(iimedi|te contact. ThiV 
phenomenon existed in t^e great desert, of Judseai and is expressly 
alluded to by the subiinae^ ^d elegant Isaiah^* wlten, predicting the 
lilessings of the Messiah’s spirttual kingdom, says : — , 

“ gloming sand f shall become a fiool^ 
the tHrety soil bubbling springs. 

And it is not improbable that Jeremiah reefers to the scrkb or mirage 
when, in pouring forth his complaint to Gad fbr mercies deferred, he 
says, JVilt thou be aliogeUier unto me as wa^^ ihat be not sure (marginal 
rendering of Jer. xv. 18), that is, txihich have no reality ^ as the Septuagint 
translators have rendered it, 

“ Frightful as the horrors of thfe , deserts arc, th^y are augmented 
beyond description, should the traveller be overtaken by one of those 
sand storms, which prevail during the dry seasons. Sometimes the 
high winds raise into the air thick clouds of dust and sand, which,, 
descending like a shower of rain, most grievously annoy all among 
whom they fall, and penetrate the eyes, nostrils, ears, in short every 
part of the human frame that is exposed to it. At othdr tim^ the 
sands are drifted into such heaps, that, if any storm of wind should 
arise, the track is lost, and whole caravans perish in the inhospitable 
wilderness. Such are the showers of po'wder and dust, with which 
Moses denounced that God would scourge the disobedient Israelites,^ 
in Deut. xxvii*. , (Vol. iii. pp. 53— 57.) 

The second part of this volume treats of the political and 
M iLiTAiiY affairs of the Jews and other nations mentioned in 
Scriptuw — including the political state of the Jews from the 
patriarchal tjnies to the Babylonish captivity ; under the Ash- 
monoemt princes, the sovereigns of the Herodiaii family, and the 
Roman procurators; — the Jewish courts of judicature ; thepriw- 
ciples of the criminal law of the Israelites; their legal proceedings 
and punishments ; — \h(i*Roman judicahtre^ manner of trial, and 
treatment of prisoners, as mentioned in the New Testament — 
crucifixion^ comprising % particular illustration of the circum- 
stances attending the crucifixion of our Savioftr — Jewish and 
Roman modes of computing time — tribute money — forms of 
making covenants and contracts; military state oi' ibe ni\(L 
other nations— namely, the composition and discipline of their 
armies, their mode of warfare, their treatment of the conquered, 
and their military trophies and triumphs. 

Part III. discusses the fxclesiastical and sacred affairs 
of the Jews, and other nations incidentally mentioned in the 
^Scriptures, arranged under the heads of sacred places — including 

* Iga. XXXV. 7. Bisfiop Lowtb’s trapujiatioA. 

+ The phenomenon referred to by IlijlMab, is termed by the Arabs, as welt af by 
the llebrcvirs yw (seadn) ; and to ibis ^y the Persians ofeU* 

'by an elegant metaphor, to ex press, disaWoiated hope. . / 

t Fragments Supplementary to Cabins PUtlonary, fjo. 112. 
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the tabernacle [md its contents — ^the temple of Solomon and the 
iseemd temple— the synagogties and their service ; — sacred persons 
«-«*comprising an account of ^the Jewish church and its members 
*the Lcvites» priests, high priest^ prophets, Kazarites, Recha- 
bites, and otji'er persons consecrated by vows : — sacred times and 
rites observed by the Jew8>-«-4heir :btdinary worship, sacrifices, 
prayers, fasts, the Sabbath, and gi^t annual festivals of the 
passover, day of pentecost, feast of taWnacles, day Of atonement, 
firsts of Purim^ and dedication of the second temple, the sabbatical 
year and year of jubilee ;-^corruption.s of religion among the Jews 
— their idolatry, and Jewish sects — togetb^ With a description of 
the moral and religious state of the Jews at the time of our 
Saviour’s advent 

Part IV, is appropriated to a consideration of the peivate 
xiFE, MANjiEBS, cirsl'OMS, MANUFACTURES, &c. of the Jews and 
other nations ; including r/zarriages and nuptial ceremonies — di- 
vor^s— biirtli and education of children — slaves^ their condition 
ix?id^?^^ie5~houses and furniture — dress — ^food and entertain- 
ments — private intercourse and forms of civility and polite- 
ness — mode of travelling — hospitality to strangers — studies, li- 
terature, sciences, and philosophy — agriculture and rural eco- 
nomy — manufactures — trade and navigation — festivities, theatri- 
cs and other amusements— diseases — art of medicine— 
rites and mourning for the dead. 

The appendix to this volume contains, in addition to chrono- 
logical and other tables, a geographical index of the principal 
places mentioned in the Bible, especially in the New ToGtament, 
including an abstract of profane oriental history from the time 
of Solomon to the captivity, illustrative of the history of the 
Hebrews as referred to in the prophetic writings, and present- 
ing historical notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and 
Persian empihes. 

We fear wemiay have wearied our readers by these summary 
enumerations ; but having undertaken to notice such a publica- 
tion as the present, it seemed both unjust to the author, and un- 
satisfactory to those who wish to know what his work contains, 
not to present a brief outline of its principal features. We claim 
to ourselv^ the privilege of reviewing books and authors, either 
in the antiquated or in the modern manner ; either as critics oi; 
as essayists; either making the book an apology for our own 
reinarks, of making our remarks subservient to flae book, as the 
com. may require. In the present instance we have preferred 
ana^sing^our author’s volumes to writing a dissertation of our 
owtti^ Wninb, however, our readers are at liberty to conclude 
we couki^have ddliffe with gdtnirable effect, if it had fallen in 
our indfinari^^^ 
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If we do not transgress in the sa,iae manner till ^another 
equally exempt occasion. .^presents itself, we shall probabljr not 
repeat our offence for many years to come; for, ^nously 
speaking, we know not when we are likely again tp see such a 
mass of valuable ; and multifariotis biblical matter distilled inlc» 
any single work.: In the volume immediately l>efore us, whiidif 
the auuior modestly entitles only A sketch of biblical geogra- 
phy and antiquities,’' it will be found tiiat few, if any, osseiuiat 
topics connected with sacred antiquities have been omitted. lit 
our enumeration of the contents or this volume, we have printed 
in italics the titles of several chapters which appeared to us pe- 
culiarly interesting and well*executed. We snail siibjpin one 
passage as a specimen of the whole ; and which must be our last 
quotation. The author is speaking of the discipline and military 
triumphs of the Homans. 

“ The strictest subordination and obedience were exacted Pfjjvery 
Roman soldier. An allusion to this occurs in Matt. viii. 8, W; to 
understand which it is necessary to state a few particulars relative to 
the divisions of the Roman army. Their infantry were divided into 
three principal classes, the Hastati, the Principes^ and the Triariiy 
each of which v^as composed of thirty manipuli or companies, and each 
manipulus contained two centuries or hundreds of men ; over every 
company were placed two centurions, who however were very far from 
being equal in rank and honour though possessing the same office. 
The triarif and principes were esteemed the most honourable, and had 
their centurions elected frsty and these took precedency of the cen- 
turions o&tbe Hastati, who were elected last. The liumble centurion,^ 
who besought the aid of the compassionate. Redeemer, appears to have 
been of this last order. He was a man under authority^ that is, of the 
Principes or Triarii, and Wad none under him but the hundred raen> 
who appear to have been in a state of the strictest military subordina- 
tion, as well as of loving subjection to him. I am, said^he centurion, 
a man snider authority, namng soldiers under me, and Iisay to this man. 
Go, and he goetb, arid to another Come, and he comctli ; and to my 
slave (Tm Do this, and he doeth it. The application of his 

argument, addressed to Christ, seems to be this:-*-If I, who am a 
person subject to the controul of others, yet have some so completely 
subject to myself^ that I can say to one, Come, and he cometh,^ drc., 
how much more then canst thou accomplish whatsoever thou wiliest^ 
being under no controul, and having ^ things under thy command.* 
There are two striding passages Discourses of Epictetusj, 

which greatly illustrate this speech of the centurion ; — Speaking of thw 
Saturnalia, he says^* We agreed to play Agamemnon and AobillOe^ 
He who is appointed for Agamemnon says to me — * Go 
and force avoay SHseis^^l . Comb/'— / cowe/f— A^n, dfith 

coursing on all things being under -the . divulge inspedicMDtf 

— . . I *■* , . m ’ ■ n n im f in 

* Dr, A. Clarke on Matt. vUj, 9. ! ' 

t Arrian's Epictetiii, book i. c. 25. \ U (Mrs.. Carter's tranilalton, p.Ue>> 
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< When God the .plants to UossoiUj they hd&r blossoms. 

When he cammani^ them tqjii^ar seei^ .ihey bear seed. When he 
commands the*h to ih^^^pitjbrfk their fruit. When 

he commands ibeipa Xofipen^ th^y groui Hpe. Whj^ lie commands them 
to fadeisudmed remain inactiiji, ai^d involved (or 

contraieted) wUiiin thi^nseiv^^* ^ey thu| remain aojd are inactive/ * 

mtlit^y suhordlnationta^^veHed to by . the centurion 
ivitbout it4>t^l^ibost para!{M,|P.>nodern ttd^as in the East: Kirtee- 
Rahahj a captive Ghoorkha cobf/ who^-jy as to the Britislr 

head;^quarter8»-*on bein^ interrogated concerning the motives that 
induced him to quit ids native land, and enter ijato the service of the 
Rajah of Nepal, —replied in the followjng very impressive manner : — 
* masier^i^je rajah^ sent me:. He says to %is feople,-^io one, ‘ Go- 
you to Gur^a^y to 'j^other^ ‘ Go you to Cashmire, or to any distant 
pari* — MylJLordi iky:slave objsys;**^ is done/ — None ever inquires 
into the rea^tt of an ^der of the rajah/ 1 

<<Jn his. epistle to jTimotliy, who appears to have been greatly 
dejdped and dispirited by the' opposition he met with, St. Paul animates 
him to fortitude, and amongtilher directions encourages him to endure 
HARDSHIP as a good soldier of Jesus Christ (2 Tini. ii. 3.) — and what 
hardship a Homan soldier supported, the followmg passage in Josephus 
will abundantly evince. It is the most striking commentary upon this 
text that ever was written. ‘ When they march out of their encamp- 
ment, they advance in silence and in great decorum, each man keeping 
his proper rank just as in battle. Their Infantry is armed V['ith breast- 
plates and helmets, and they carry a sword on each side^ J'he sword 
they wear on their left side is by far the longest, for that on the right 
is not above a span’s length. That select body pf infantry, wl^ich forrns 
part of the general’s Jit'e-gUards, is armed with lances and bucklers, 
but the rest of the, plialadx have a spear and a long shield, besides 
which they hear a saw and a basket, a spade and a hatchet ; they also 
carry wdthtliem acord, a sickle, a chain, and provisions for tiiree days I 
so that a Ron^an foot-soldier is but very little different from a beast 

oy BURDEN.’ X 

« It is well iJnown that the Roman soldiers w^ere not allowed to 
mfirry : by^his prohibition the Roman providence, as much as possible, 
studying Wfceep their military disembarrassed from the cares and dis- 

* Arriat)?tt' Ei>icteli|j(, bcf>k i. c. 14. Raphelit AunotatiaDes in 3acruin Scrip- 
totam, ex It^doto, voK i. pp. 342, 2^ 

> I Frascr?l^ifotesnfi die Hills at die Fool Of the Hfioala Moufit^his, p* S36. Lon- 
don 

' I Jose'piim, Re Belt. Jod. IHb. 5. \ B. The foltnwiiig particulars collected 

frhitiTtoinafi authors;- will contirm and illustrate the statemeols of Josephus 

** The load which a Homan soldier carried^ . is almost iiK;redihlo (Vir|^. (jeorj^^iii. 
9li^"R[orat.Sat.4i. ldv)i| vtctiiais, (d^ar/o) for jfiyif«i^ndays(Cic. T«sc. ii* 16.)* 
fiotaalimas moreXbi'^* 57,), usually corn, as being lighter^ sometimes drest 

fdWj(cocais ma?, |.iv. IM. 27i)i,«u1ettstls, {dtkmtia, th* 43^), a sbWi^a hnsket, a mat- 
toefc, an ahoo%and %iig, achain, apot, dGe* {Liv. xxviJi. 45. 

Horat. E^adHx; IS,),siakes;|!siwy three >or four, sproetimes twelve (Liv. iii. 
21) f the l^rhhla amourgirg weight, hestdes arms .* for a Aonfan 

soldier considered ilicstc not as abhlrden hotias a part of himself (arena membra 
sailites ducebaat. Cie. Tmc. it. 16)/'^Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 377* 
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tractions of secular life. To this law the apostle refels : no one that 
roarrcthf kntangleth with the "affairs of Ttt^s jlife; 

that he way please him chosen him to he a soldier. (2Tin|*ii. 4*.)’^' 

“ The names of those who dieJl or were cashiered for niisdohduct^ 
were expunged frdnf the muster-rdtt. To this custom, probab^j, the 
following text alljad^s : in this view^tlie slmiUtude is very striking^ I 
tw7/ not BLOT ooi 4*5 NAkis out qfthd ^ooK ofVfe, (llev. iii. 5.) -j* 

“ The triutnp^lht advancement oFthe Chtlstian religion through the 
world, St. t^aiil cohipares to khe irresiiitible of a victorious ormy, 

before which every Jortified place^ oxA all opposition, how \ formidable 
soever, yielded and fell. (2 Cor. x. the weapons of our warfare 

are not carnal^ but mighty through ^ad :|: to the pulling down df strong 
holds : casting down ima^natiomf dhd' every thing that exaUeth itself 
against the knowledge of God^ and bringing into captivity every 'thought 
to the obedience ^ Christ.^ Havihg spoiled principalities and powers^^ 
he made d shew of them openly, triumphing over them, 

** By a very striking metaphor, taken" from the pay of a soldier, he 
represents the wages with which sin rewards those who Jlght under 
her banners, to be certain and inevitable death. The wages [j or sin 
h DEATH. 

Our Lord in that wonderful prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalenr 
accuratdy represents the Roman manner of besieging and taking to\vns> 
—which was bv investing the place, digging a deep trench round it, 
and encompassing it with a strong wall, to prevent escape, and consume 
the inhabitants by famine. The days shall come upon thee that thine 
enemies sfiaU cast d trench about thee, and compass thee round, and 
keep thee i% on every side: and shall lay thee even with the ground, and 
thy childrm within thee, and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another ; ^because thou knowest not the time of thy visitation, (Luke xx» 
42, 43.)i ^ 

** In expatiating upon the diflicultics and distresses with which the 

To/f 8« ^"fa7iuo/iievoif, yova/jt«f owx •5uv«v7o «x ytrwk vojuitDv Diotl Cas&ilis,, 

lib, ix. p. 9ol. Reitnar. TuciUis speaking of some Roman veterans sup^: Neque 
conjngiis suscipiendis nequealendis liberissueti. Tacili Aniiales, ton ii. lib. xiv.. 
cap. 27, p. 210. Dublin. • 

+ It is however possible (hat this allusion may be drawn from civil life, in which 
ease the meaning of thd above-cited passage wilt be this:<^As-ln states and diics, 
those who obtained freedom aud fellowship were enrolled in (tie public registers,, 
which enrolment was their tide to the privileges of citissens; so the king of 
Heaven, of ihe.ncw Jerusalem^ engages to preserve in his register and enrolment, 
in the book of life, the names of (ho>e, who, like the faithful members of tii« 
church of Sardis, in aeorruptteil and supine society, shall preserve allegiance, an(F 
a faithful disharge of their Christian duties. He will own them »s his fellaw 
citizens, before men and angels. Compare Matt. rx. 32. Luke xii. 8. See, also 
Psal.lxix. 28. Ezek. xiii. 9. Exod. xxxiii. 35. Dan. xii. i. MaJ. iii. 10*. Luke 
X. 20. Dr. Wood house on the Apocalypse, p. 84. 

AuvaTtt exceeding powerful.' Moses is called 

beautiful, Acts viii; 20^ * ^ . 

§ See the conquest of the Gospel andi its trumph over idolatry iaa^ver^itrikhnCT 
manner represented by Eusebius, lib. x, Cantab. ^ ^ ’ ' . * 

11 Rom. vi. 23. pay of u 

eipYupior: Bringing moncy to pay the ariny.^flP^ JIaifcarii. tom. i. p* Oxon. 
AotSwv T8 aw 7* «XA« T)? rf«7#y* p. 587. vij • 
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first preachers |of th^ Gospel „ conflicted, the apostle Paul in a strong 
figure comp^es their , to that ot an an^y pent up in a iiarrate 

pbce — fl»*fWWon not totaHy from an escape* 

— their cohjl^ion to/tpe lail^degree '^rplexed esiidL inristched, yet not 
altogether a^pp;€iJ ^^ (2 Cor. iv. 8.) We are troubled on 
evepr^ yot are J^i^erpfea:<?d, but nothin despair, 

** dnce aii^o'ng ttif^b^er military honours and i*ecompences, 
rit:h arid df goW, phMicly bestowed 

upopJthe ii^^trious cpriouerorJ^J^d upoit eveiy mhn, wbOj^ acting worthy 
%ho ^IKonpianlriame, bad abtingnlshed by his valour and his virtue 

— jai ailUsic^ to this custom hovf beautiYul and striking are those many 
pas, sages of sacred Scripture^ ^hich represent Jesus Christ, before angels 
and the whoj|e assembled wortdf acknriw^ledgir^ and applauding distin- 
guished and publicly conferring crowu# of Immortal glorp upon 
^tdorlotis holiness. Be thou faithful unto death; I 
will give a CROWiri qf Ufe, (Rev. ii, 10.) Blessed is the man that 
endureth tei^^tion $ fbr lAen he is tried, he shall receive the crowk 
o/* Ife (Ja«iie<8 >• l%)yWhich the Lord hath promised to them that love 
him. WhM the chipf shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown 
(f glory ih^t fadeth not away, (1 Pet. v. 4.) 1 have Jbught a good 
fight, i ham fnished my course, / have hcpt the faith: Heap forth 
there is laifi up for me a crown (f righteousness, which the Lord the 
righteous judge shall give me at that day : and not to MR Only, bid unto 
Ahh them also that love his appearing. (2 Tim', iv. 8.) 

V. But the highest military honour that could be conferred in the 
Roman state was a triumph, or solemn procession, with which a vic- 
torious general and his army advanced through the city to tAe capitol ; 
and which was the most grand and magnificent spectacle ever beheld in 
antient times. After a decisive battfe gained, and the complete con- 
quest of a kingdom, the most illustrious captives in war,, kings; princes, 
and nobieSi with their wives and children, to the perpetual infamy of 
thispeoplb, were, with the last dishonour and ignominy, led in fetters 
before the general’s chariot, through the public streets of Roniie ; 
scaffolds being every where erected, the streets and public places 
crowded, and tliis barbarous and uncivilised nation all the while in 
the highest excesses of joy, and in the full fruition of a spectacle that 
W|jS. a to humanity. Nor was only the J sovereign of large 

♦ Ri» flrocfh tfx»So/ieuw a^X’ ou S'i»o3^wj5ou/4ivo#. 

+ T«if jlixwf ; He received several croit)n.« ojT 

1^024 on of his victories.' Dion Cassias, lib. p. S34. eiVit. Reimer. Vid. 

etii^m nota 9 ,,ipflbricii ad loc. Toi; $« voamfinlvitrafft ; To those 

who hiid coa^tered In the naval eiigiigemerit he ^ave erptens ofoH^i i^ib: xlix. p. 
S9?. See iftfo pp. 581. 580 . So also Josephus says that Thns-^j^nve erewns of 
goi4 tQ,,thp»f;^;ivho bad distinguished tliemselves in the sieee of Jerusalem, 

^el. J^. lib. yil. p. 404. See al^ p. 4lS. Havercamp. 
children "hnd tbeir train talked Perseus himself f fhe captive king 
ririd sandals of ibe fa^ioo of bit cotiiitry^'*v||e had tbe ap- 

peaiwe teiiN»r,and wkppe rettsoa^lmost staggered 

undc&ie I<j8|fMblsdiftiforiftaesl;;^^^ Was Ibllowed by^^a great number of friends 
vind JlllfwuTiies, whose irountei|j|i»i^ Were Oppressed %,hb sorrow; and who, by 
riieir weeping ej^conthfO^^ lipoa their priiieg,4eil}fltd W tbalpectators. 
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and opulent kingdoms, magnanimous hero * whored fought va^ 
liantly for his country and her liberties, the weak alid tender sex^ 
born to an happier fate,,|t^id young children t insensible of their 
wretched condition, led ^^^tHproph ; but vast numbers of waggons, 
lull of rich furniture ; statues, pictures, plate, vases, vests, of iiirhich 
they had stripped palaces and the bouses ■ of the gresst ; and carts 
loaded with the, ii[TOs they had takj^n from the enemy, and with the 
coin of the empires they had conquered; pillaged, and enslaved^ 
preceded Uie triumphal car. On this most splendid occasion, impe* 
rial Rome was a scene of universal festivity ; the temples were all 
thrown open, were adorned with garlands, ;and filled with clouds of 
incense and the richest perfumes: t^e spectators were clothed in white 
garments: hecatombs of victims were slain, and the most sumptuous 
entertainments were given. The illustrious captives, after having 
been dragged tlirough the city in this procession, and thus publicly 
exposed, were generally imprisoned, frequently strangled and dis- 
patched j: in dungeons, or sold for 8l#es.J— To several of these well- 
known circumstances, attending a Roman triumph^ the sacred writers 
evidently allude in the following passages. In the Jirst of which» 
Jesus Christ is represented as a great con^eror, who, after having 
totally vanquished and subjugated all the empires and kingdoms of false 
religion, and overturned the mighty establishments of Judaism and 
Paganism^ supported by the greai and pmerjul^ celebrates a most 
magnificietit TrauMPH over them, leads them in procession^ openly 
exposhg them to the view of the whole world, as the captives of 
his omnipotence, and the trophies of his Gospel ! Having spoiled 
principalities and powers, he made a show q/* them openly, triumphing 
over them I (1 — The second passage, whose l)eaUtiful and striking 
imagery is taken from a Roman triumph, occurs 2 Cor. ii. Now 
thanks bi^unto God, who always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and 
maket^ manifest the savour of his knowledge by us in every place. For 
tve are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are §aved, and 

that it was his lot which they lamented, and that they were regardless of their 
own. Pliitarchi Vitae, in ^miK tom. ii. pp. 186, 18T. Edit. Br^ni. 

* Thus, at the cojicliisioii of the second Punic war, the Nurntdian and Cartha- 
ginian captive'generals were led in triumph. Appian tom. i> p. 38. edit Tolli. Amsl. 
1670. Several kings, princes, and generals were also led in Poropey’s triumph. 

f Plutarch, in his account of the triumph of A^milius at the conquest of Mace- 
don, represents this tragical circumstance in a very affecting manner. The king’s 
children were also led captive, and along with them a (rain of nurses, and tutors^ 
and governors ; all bathed in tears, stretching out their hands to the spectators, 
and teaching the children to entreat and supplicate their mercy. There Were two 
boys and a girh whose tender age rendered them insensible to the greatness of 
their calamily, and this, their insensibiUty was the most affecting circumstance in 
their nnbatipy eondtiion, Plnlarcb. JSmU. tom. ik p. 186. See also AppiRo» p- 
417. edit. Arast. 167a 

t For 4*xanip1e, Aristobuliiot iting of the Jews, after having been ekj^osed, ai^ 
dragged throngli tbocity in Pompey’s triumph, waSi immedialely aft^r^^ljte 
cession was eoociiided,. put to death.., Tigranes, some time aflerwartt"' AppUto 
<t« Belli. MUbrW. p. 419. Araat. 16T0„, Sm « lro p. 403. ,, 

^ Lotigf plurimol cdptivqs ex Ktnisi^d^te currum duxH, quibds sbh ftaista ^ 
miindatiib Livy, lih« vl. .pp 4^* edit. 4 ' 

g ColoAB. ii. «ivr«ur, Leading them in triumph, 
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in them that perish : to the one are a savour of death unto death ; 
and to ike otkev^ of life unto life. In this pa^$ge^ God Almighty, in 
■very striking sentimeht ahd l^ngiiagej represented as leading the 
Apostles the wariSj shewing them every where 

as the monaih^nts gra^pe and matey, and^by their means diffuse 

e/zg in every «|^laoe^ha Wear 0^^ knowledge God-r^in reference 

to a triumpngf when all Hie taihj^es wer0 filled with fragrance, and the 
whole airb^Mhed pel:fd(ne>:^ahd tlieappstleyjchjtinoinf the allusion, 
adds, ,th^t;Pis odour would pr^ye fhe means of of some, 

and of others-raafn a triji|i^h,...a&er, the, pomp and pro- 

O^sion r^ncluded^ some or the captives weto put to death, others 

stx^alive. f (Vol. hi. p. ^ 

The fourth volume, on V^liiclt we can piily touch in passing, 
IS approprmted to an analysis of , Scripture. , It con tarns copious 
critical pr^|aces to all the canonical books, and synopses of their 
several coiiiitchts arranged under the heads oi Title, Autltovy 
Date^ Canpnical Authority y Argument, Scope, Synopsis of Con^ 
tents, and Style, witl^ occasions remarks on topics of peculiar 
difficulty a$j tney occur. In drawing up these synopses, the au- 
thor has presented as far ns possible at one glance, a compre- 
hensive view, of tlm^sjubjects contained in each book. We know 
not that apy question ot inipbrtance which Ijias been agitated re- 
lative to! any particular book, wlietlier entiJ^ly or in part, has 
been overlooked. The results of the most learned inquiries of 
scholars of every age and school, are concentrated in this, and 
indeed in every other, part of the work, divested of that exces- 
sive philological speculation and heterodox licentiousness, which 
characteri^se the writings of many modern liiblical critios, parti- 
cularly those of the German senooL Would that all among 

* eptei/m€m>Ti CauzeUi US to triamph; rather, leadeth ns about in triumph. 

E9ptau§ev9r! hcu tKvnpe$r)^ He was led in triumph and then put to death. Appian, 
p. 403. Amst. 16^1. ** The Greek word, 9ptixfii8tvct>Tf which we render c/zuse^/t us 
tottitumpA, properly signities to triumph over, or to had in triumph^ as our trans- 
late^ ttjefiiselvcs haV? rightly rendered it in another place, Coloss. ii. 15. Aud 
so the apustle^s true meaning is plainly this: Now thanks be to God, who always 
triufhplieth ov'0r Us in Christ: leading us about in triumph, ns it were iti solemn 
procesnion. tilis yields a most congrous and beautiful ^iise of his words. And 
in order to display the f^rce of his fine sentiment, in its full compass and extent, 
let it be obse^y^ed, that when St. Paul repre^ats himsetj^ and otliet;s, as being led 
about in like so many captives, by the prevailing power and eflUcacy ot 

Gospel grace add truth; his words adjhmilly Imply and suggest three tli lags worthy 

partienlar JWllco and attention j namely, a contest, a ^cU»ry, anjlaa open ^ew 
of this victory,]? Orekeirs Discourses, pp. s|4i, 142.) While jGod was lead- 
ing al^oat snctrlijeil ji^ f'rinihph, he made thci^ very serviceable add successful in 
ptomdting 'kltj^ledge in every pUbe whdrtwiir they Chme." ( Ibid. 

# #i:ll||lhp|%mpendi|^ Antiquitalum Grmcartime profanis sai^ntm, pp. 107 

— 13^f arid Sift. Appendix de Trtuoitiho Romanorutn, pp. 4IAr^434. ; Lydir 
Diaiiltm C|irritt |»pl 285-4(<»9. Pf hfe ^hrk intituled 

FtorumBpai»ldiiid Histoiiam-Psdi^^M Oiriati, ( 1072. 18mo.); 

Harwood's Introduction to the Nei'^^sitainciit, yol. ii. pjp,29— 24, 47--58. 
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ourselves had escaped the infection! Would ^ that all oiir 
learned editors and tra^ditors of continental theologians had 
been us cautious as Mn ^orne of imputing rash and tidtyar- 
fantuble criticisms, to emWrast the inintf of unfledged $tud^ts» 
and to add to the triumphs of scepticism and infideliav. Wou)d 
at least, that if bring oyer the' bane^ they had pro-s 

vided sufficient ;ii|iddotes ; and nad su|fbred no sentiment to go 
forth to thj6 World in any way cdnbect^' with their name or au- 
thority,* such as they would; con^fentiously undertake to 
maintain as their own, It is, indeed, Irnportiint that foreign 
biblical worka containii}g much valuable matter,' should be in- 
troduced to the British student; nor, is a translator expected 
to be responsible for dll the offends of his principal ; but where 
those offences are of a very grave character, an editor ought at 
least to intimate his disapprobation, and, if practicable, the 

S ounds of it, either generally, or in the form of notes, in order 
at the unwary may not be deceived, nor the orthodox and con- 
scientious distressed, by the rash speculations of such writers 
as those to wholn wc allude. 

After the foregoing extracts and remarks, wc need add no formal 
declaration of the high opinion we have formed of the character of 
these volumes. The first idea which they present to the mind 
is, that of the indefatigable industry and research of the author. 
The scheme of his work comprises almost every topic of biblical 
literature, and in filling up nis outline he has not only every 
where concentrated the chief points connected with his subject, 
but whdtis of invaluable importance to theological students, he 
has under eactt head given an ample list of references to the best 
authors who have treated on the point under consideration. Th^ 
work becomes, therefore, not only an excellenrtext-bbok, but 
a biblical dictionary and encyclopaedia.,. Wc strongly recom- 
mend every divinity student to procure ah interleaved copy, and 
to treasure up the chief contents of his daily reading, by means 
of extracts or reference^ to a corresponding part of Mr. Horne’s 
pages. Such a system pursued for years by our younger clergy, 
would not only tend to furnish them with interesting topics of 
study ind meditation, and increase their respectability ami effi- 
ciency in their profession, but would add greatly to the national 
stock of sound biblical learning, and to the reputation and uses 
fulness of the national church.^ Opulent laymen could scarcely 
confer a greater benefit on a clergyman of restricted incomei 
than by pfacihg such a publication as the present on |lis empty; 
shelves. Tfil work heis the stiperadded merit of veSry* 

cheap, considering that it conlawhn overflo^yihg 
weli^xecuted dettei^press, vnmMuHmTi platesi besiue9|/|iutke^ 
rous illustrative wood-cuts interspersed. 
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There U yef one point more which, in this age of theological 
warfare, we cannot mention without just encomium ; we mean 
that exei^tion from party spirit which appears throughout the 
work* The autlror W ^evidently felt the responsibility of his 
undertaking, and Jhas written every page with a salutary fear 
lest he should mMead hitn^If or bis reader, or should preju-* 
dice the cst;^ of truth by 4n unhallowed '^bifusion of human 
system and party predilection; The work is* throughout as tem- 
perate and modest, as it is correct and leaifned; and we trust it 
will produce a most beneficial influence in turning the attention 
of the younger clergy in particular to the appropriate studies of 
their profession, and that the blessing of Ood will rest upon this 
and every other undertaking of the pious author. 


Akt- Vl,*^Letters on the Jmportance^ Dtity^ and Advantages 
of Early Rising^ addressed to Heads of Families^ the Man of 
Business^ the Lover of Nature^ the Student^ and the Christian,, 
Third l^ition. l2mo. Taylor and Hessey. London, 1820. 

When we first took up this little volume, we regarded it as a- 
mong the many proofs by which the present epoch of literature is 
characterised, of improvement in authorship, considered as an 
art, independently of its connexion with the advancement of 
learning. We took it to be a fresh instance of the ranflfications 
into which the craft and mystery of book-making is subdividing 
its subjects, in the §ame manner as other fabrics and manufac- 
tures multiply their minute ^and subordinate processes as they 
advance towards their perfection. We found also a parallel to 
these ethics of early rising in the manner in which the young 
aspirants at. the'bar are propagating treatises on every relation, 
duty, dealing, business, practice, or pastime, to which the princi- 
ples or adjudications of law can be supposed aralicable, in the 
hope that in some twenty years the accidents of litigation may 
bring their Jaw into practice, whedier it be on horse-racing or 
hackney-coaches. After reading a few' pages, however, we found 
ourselv*es mistaken. The subject accumulates dignity as it pro- 
ceeds. The author has made good the promise Implied in the 
title of his book, by proving tne importance of the object for 
which it was writ^^ to the several descri|itions of persons to 
whomitis address^. 

The vehtcle adopted by the author for his useful and interesting 
rema||^, is aseries df lettem to the different members of a family 
with which he has been residiDg, among whom the practice of 
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lying longCi bed appears to have obstructed the ei^cacy and uti- 
lity of their many amiable characteristics and endowments* The 
head of this family is the man of business, much engaged in the 
negociations of commerce, with a propensity to literature and 
tasteful pursuits, but unable to indulge it by the surrender 
part of that short interval into which the &mily practice of late 
rising had compy^ssed the operatiW portion of the day* The 
arguments of th^' letter-writer, to induce bis friend to enter upon 
a wiser and more beneficial course, are very judicious, and such 
as, we doubt not, will find their way to the conviction of many 
whose conscience must second these well-meant and well-executed 
efforts. 

All that is wanting to the author, is a little more vivacity of 
manner. The subject, it is true, is of grave consequence to the 
characters of men, to individual usefulness, and to the right order 
and well-being of society; but its connexion with morality is not 
so immediate and direct as to invest it with the solemnity of a 
strictly ethical character. It is among those semi-moral sub- 
jects to which the Spectator’s manner was so well adapted. A 
little raillery thrown into the style, would have mellowed and 
animated the didactical strain of the composition, and have sea- 
soned it with a sort of urbanity by which it would have lost no- 
thing of its cogency, and gained something in attraction and in- 
terest. 

In these secondary topics of morality, truth is most successful 
and persuasive, when it plays amusively about the heart, circum 
prmvrdia^ludit. The delicacy of Addison’s touch, his gaiety of 
reproof, his courtesy of satire, his happy combinations of words, 
and familiar controul of imagery and illustration, with his varied 
intertexturc of narration ^d admonition, ^rendered him a 
formidable antagonist to folly in all its shapes, ancj to all those 
habits which, if not in themselves decidedly vicious, are at least 
the handmaids of vice, and strew the path with flowers by which 
her votaries proceed to her temple. 

The anonymous author of this little w^ork has, however, pro- 
bably taken the best course in following the bent of his own cha- 
racter and natural train of thought and expression, in his treat- 
ment of his subject. To assume the manner and style of another, is 
rarely a successful experiment, add as he appears to have felt the 
subject in its most extended connexion with our moral and reli- 
gious obligations, and with a sensibility as to its consequences 
which such views would naturally produce in serious dispositions, 
we can neither be surprised nor displeased at the solemn charac- 
ter of his book. His apology for the grave style of his argu- 
ment^ is to be found in his matter, «and in the solidity of the 
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by iwhich his^cham^s are sustained against Ihe practlle to which 
lie opposes himself. 

From aniong these topics, we can select but two or three for 
special notice, trusting that, this little treatise will be heard very 
generally itnd wid^y in own behalf^ as it cannot fail of being 
of essentialaervice, toth^^mlly into which it finds admission. It 
will do no little good, upon them" oi|fe?the following truth, 

diat the difference between rising at five seyen o'clock in 

the morning, for the space of fbrt^years/sfip^bsffi^ the person 
to go to beu at the same hpui* jpye^jnight,/^ fiearly equivalent to 
the addition of ten years, to bis li^^. lo whiph passage, borrowed 
from Doddridge's Family.ExposUpi^* our author ados the follow- 
ing corollary : “ Propose to them^Uhat instead of gaining ten 
years, the same period be .expunged; that it be given up to sleep 
and inaction ; and you will convince them what a treasure may 
be acquired, and what a loss may be sustained.” 

Wc thought it a very sound observation of this writer, that 
lying late in bed induces indecision of character^ for certainly’therc 
is no custom or habit which keeps a man so long in a fluctuating 
slate of mind, balancing between duty and indulgence, self-accu- 
satiori and self-surrender, determining and determining still, re- 
solving and resolving only^ too near the moment of , exertion to 
.slumber quietly, and yet morbidly pushing the moment from him 
till he sees the accounl swelled to hours against him. The reasons 
for early rising, peculiarly applying to the case of a man immersed 
in business, with a taste for elegant and intellectual pursuits, as 
the only means of gratifying his laudable inclinations;, arc very 
forcibly and ingeniously urged, as will appear Wy the following 
extract : — 

“Your mercaatilc engagements completely absorb every niinute 
t)f the day, «nd the pleasures of the family circle and social party 
generally occupy the evening. Where then can you look ? If I point 
you to a part of your life which is spent in a manner that is useless — 
that is worse than useless — is prejudicial to your mind and destructive 
of your health, I shall not be asking too much of you, if I only solicit 
you for one week, to try the experiment which I would recommend. 
Rise ivio hours earlier euery morning. Calculate this. It gives you 
fourteen hours in a week — an additional day — and your most sanguine 
wishes would be satisfied by one*seventh of your time being devoted 
to literary pursuits. I only fear that you have started at the thought 
of allowing them so much ; if so, my dear friend, let me remind you, 
that after having given you the time, I accompany the pr^nt with 
no Stipulations, —it is your own; and you hiay use it as you please.’* 
— lP.33,34.) ^ 

To the bdy of tbe hotise, who appears to be in the same de- 
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linquency with her husband, in respect to the waste of the morn- 
ing hours, our author thus explicitly and pertinelntly addresses 
his useful lecture. 

The secret cause— (if it be right to style it so when writing to 
one to whom it has long been and in a great n^asure^acted 

upon)— the secret cause of all that disorder and confusion which pre- 
vail in many famih^a, is the want of a systematic arrangement, which 
will always correctiaad remove the eyih We often see a vast deal of 
bustle, an uninterrupted successioa of exertions, and a continued 
round of occupations, and yet scarcely any thing appears to be 
effected: or, if done, it is so il^fmed and so out of place, that one 
would almost wish it had heeri left unatteropted. It is the want of 
method and the want of time that occasion this. Plans are formed, 
but no thought is previously bestowed upon them, because the design 
is resolved upon when the oxeCutionis needed* And even when there 
does appear something like wisdom in the intention, some unexpected 
occurrence intervenes, some hinderance is presented, which dis- 
arranges everything, and throws all into confusion.^* 4?2.) 

And again : 

“ I may perhaps have allotted too large a space of time for previous 
deliberation. You may tell me, that it requires no such forethought 
to manage the concerns of a family; and that 1 am recommending 
time to be spent in inactivity, which might be turned to much better 
advantage. You are probably right. But you cannot refuse to grant 
me, that the time which would be thus gained would enable you to 
get through the duties of the day, in a manner much more consistent 
with the principles of good order and'proper arrangement. The ac- 
tivity of mind and body that is felt in the morning, would render your 
occupations much less irksome than they must often prove at a later 
period of the day. Those employments which succeeded would be 
conducted better, for howjever triding some of them may appear, if 
they are worth doing at all, they are worth doing well. You will 
have set an example to your servants and domestics, which will pro- 
duce an effect that entreaty or threats could never na/e obtained. 
Surely no servant w'ould lie in bed when she knew that her mistress 
was up and active'. A principle of shame would operate with all its 
force, and render her incapable of self-indulgence, when she would 
receive such a pointed practical reproof. You would provide for the 
casual ities of the day : unexpected hindrances would not disarrange 
your plans : unlooked for interruptions would still leave you much time 
upon hand. And one great advantage would be the result. The 
surplus hours (ah ! surplus hours 1 ! ray dear madam, for 1 must 
believe that you have affixed a few mental marks of exclamation after 
these words,) would afford an opportunity for intellectual improve- 
ment. Your favourite authors would again be read. The pursuits of 
your earlier days, before the cares of a family and the anxieties of a 
mother were known, would again be indulged in : aud thus would you 
render yourself even still better qualified than at present for your 
favourite employment, — the instruction of your children.** (P. 43~45.) 
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Upon the whole, we incline to think that the letters to Mrs. G. 
the lady of the mansion, where our author had obsefved the neg- 
lect of his favourite maxirn so prevalent, are the most interesting 
and important in the volume. In an age wherein the plan of 
nature, and it is not too much to say, of Providence, in the ap- 
pointment to man of his periods of labour,: ^refreshment, and re- 
pose, is traversed by a perverse artificial d|s|rft>utiop of the twen- 
ty-four hours of the day, the remarks writer for bring- 

ing his female corespondent unj^ better i^ulation, are a 
very valuable preset to all our^ip^itish mothers. The bracing 
and invigorating effort of early rising, both upon mind and 
b^y, is placed so convincingly before thetn, that if this book 
becomes, as it deserves to be, a very general manual in families 
where there is at least a principle and a tendency on the side of 
improvement in virtue and efficiency, we cannot but hope from 
it a real practical movement towards better things. We think, 
too, that the long train of maladies, called nervous, for want of 
a more accurate appellation, is rightly ascribed by our author 
to the immoderate portion of time which is usually spent in 
bed. In confirmation of some good reasoning of hi» own 
on this point, he quotes a passage from Robinson’s Morning 
Exercises with which we were forcibly struck. “This tyranni- 
cal habit attacks life in its essential powers; it makes the blood 
forget its way, and creep lazily along the veins; the 

fibres ; unstrings the nerves ; evaporates the animal i^friu^ efiad- 
dens the spul ; dulls the fancy ; and subdues and stu^ifies man 
to such a degree, that he, the lord of the creation, hath no 
appetite for any thing in it/’ 

Some of these letters are afterwards addressed to the daugh- 
ter, and some to the son of the respectable persons with whom 
the author commenced his correspondence; and each set of 
letters convey arguments, respectively calculated to operate 
most persuasively and beneficially upon the parties to whom 
they are addressed. To the young lady, the lovely hues and 
fresh delights of morning scenery are set forth with eloquence 
and feeling. We will produce m example. 

“ Do you know wbat you lose, by spending those hours in sleep 
which might be devoted to the most pleasing and most substantial 
enjoyment i Only recollect the peculiar fascinations of the morning. 
Think upon the feelings which they are calculated to excite. Picture, 
to yourself— (and if you imagine I have painted in too glowing 
colours, rise to-morrow and compare it with the reality, and if there 
be one tint too vivid, one touch too fiattering, destroy the painting 
and forget the artist,)— picture to yourself a summer morning. The 
sun rising in all his native majesty, shedding his beams with a gentle 
infiuenee, which, whilst it predicts their increasing power, teaches us 
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to value their present niilclness. Every object as it catches the first 
rays of the powerful king of day,” app^ring to %mile at his ap- 
proach. The lengthened .shadows that shoot across tlie meadow, 
slowly diminishing as he advances. The clouds that seemed to check 
his early progress, graduaUy yielding to his growing might^^ .wdi 
“illumed with fluid gold/' disappearing amid the kindling asure.'^ 
The glistening dew-drops, “stars of ^orning," impearling every leaf*^ 
Vegetation clothed ip a richcf verdnre, and the variegated flowers in 
livelier huesi The groves resounding with the melody of the feathered' 
tribes, who appear susceptible of gratitude for the return of the opening 
day : whilst every animal is in motion, and seejcoi to feel a new 
satisfaction in the exercise of its active powrers and the revival of its 
capacities for enjoyment.” (P. 76 *— 78 .) 

In aid of these observations, many passages are produced 
from our poets, as to the merit of which, there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion, (we cannot say we think the selection 
happy,) but they are sucb> as arc not unlikely to please and interest 
the fair and the yourjg. But among the strongest persuasives to 
those morning exercises and contemplations, the author of this 
sensible and pious little volume has not omitted the chief, but 
has made it his principal theme. He has dilated in a very 
pleasing manner in his letters to the young lady, upon the de- 
lightful recreation of tracing the footsteps of tfie Deity in his 
brilliant creation, when the morning sun rises from his cham- 
bers in the east to repeat liis daily and appointed race. He 
reminds her, that the pleasures resulting from these observations, 
arc increased ten-fold to the real Christian, “ who is living up 
to the exalted privileges which he is permitted to enjoy, and 
leading a life of consistency with his Maker's will;” — be finds 
a fresh source of love, and a new spring of gratitude in every 
thing that surrounds him* 

We cannot aiibrd any more space for remarks on this little 
interesting and useful volume ; but we should faif In our duty 
to the public, if we did not recommend every parent to make it 
pne of the lecture books of his little family ; and if he happen 
to have no time for the perusal of it himself, as his day is at 
present laid out, we can assure him that it will amply reward 
the effort, if he rises two hours earlier on the first morning after 
he has procured the book^ to study and digest its contents. 
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Aet. VII . — Blemenis of Political Economy. By James Mill, Esq. 

■ 8vo. Baldwin, Ckadock, >|tQd Joy. London, 1821. 

An elementary treatise on politl^l economy has long been 
a desideratbm in dur literature. Mr. Mijl has now supplied 
that deficiency ; and he has supplied it in st^ch & manner, as the 
degree and species of talent, estbibited in hii^^pther writings would 
have led us to expect. His excellencies, |i|ve been always of a 
rough and masculine nature; quali%ing him rather for grappling 
vigorously witlJ what is* abstruse dr complex, than for giving 
grace to what is obvious, gv novelty to what is trite. His in- 
tellectual qualities are such as to render him a most cfiective 
expounder and powerful apostle of truth, but a weak and in- 
noxious advocate of error. Though he may now and then de- 
ceive himself, he disdains to practise the arts by which error can 
be made generally acceptable. He is at all times ready to sa- 
crifice every grace to extreme precision of ideas and language. 
His thoughts always present themselves in a strictly logical order, 
unblended with collateral topics, and unembarrassed with extra- 
neous or ornamental matter. Such rigid self-denying habits of 
composition may have obstructed his full success in the department 
of history ; but they are the very qualities which are most essential 
to him who undertakes to explain the principles of an abstract 
science. It is therefore matter of congratulation to ali^ who feel 
an interest in the advancement of political economy, that Mr. 
Mill should have undertaken the task of presenting to the world 
a summary of the doctrines of that science, and of the proofs on 
which they rest. He has thus rendered a greater, though less 
shpwy service to the cause of knowledge, than if he had made 
a positive addition to our store of truths. 

The state of a science depends on two things ; the degree of 
liferfec'tion to which it has been brought, and the degree in which 
theknowledge of it is diffused throughout the community. Its 
general dififbsion is intrinsically, a positive good; since, if know- 
ledge is valuable, the blessing should be spread as widely as 
possible : ;^d, besides, it has a direct tendency to promote the 
discovery new truths, by rendering a greater number of minds 
•capable Jof.tntelleCtuol pursuits, arid giving them stronger mo- 
tives to ixs^m to iritellectual excellence. In many cases, indeed, 
and in poUtil^nl ^onomy more than in any other, knowledge would 
be worth little* hopes that the coprse of lime will 

gradually Itjad to general difRision. The object of political 
(conomy explain the principles on. which the progress of 
national |pb(th ai|^iids, and thereby to subvert the false and 

which have been hitherto 
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prevalent in the world, as well as to prevent the adoption of 
similar schemes for the future. How can it a^domplish this 
noble end, till it finds admission into the understandings of the 
great body of the community ? Of what avail is it, that its prin- 
ciples should be cherished by a few enlightened philosophers ? 
It is not to such hands that the government of nalions is enr- 
trusted. Nay, if ^by a lucky .accident they or their partisans 
have possession the reins of [power, they will not dare to 
make their policy completely conformable to their opinions. 
Rulers can seldom venture to be wiser than those whom they 
govern. They Jffiust yield to popular conviction : — and that 
conviction is generally the result of partial views, of petty pre- 
judices, and private feelings and interests. Till correct opinions 
on political economy be generally received, no government, how-^ 
ever wise and upright, can avoid being occasionally driven into 
pernicious measures. 

Unfortunately we have too ample proofs, that sound views on 
this important subject are still comparatively rare in our own 
country. Whether wc turn our attention to the petitions from 
every quarter of the kingdom, with which the tables "of the two 
houses of parliament have been loaded; or to the evidence pro- 
duced before committees of the two houses respectively; or to 
the language lately held at county meetings; or to the extra- 
vagancies which we every day hear broached in conversation ; what 
do we firul, but rude, incoherent notions, believed and announced 
with all the confidence of blind unhesitating ignorance? If we 
look intojjur statute book, shall we be able to select, in the long 
course of past centuries, a single parliament which has not given 
the sanction of law to injurious measures, founded on maxima 
demonstratively false? Nay, if we raise our ey«s to that whick 
is most venerable among us— out bench of judicature, — we some- 
times behold men endowed with the greatest talents, and raised 
by those talents to the liighest dignities in the country, pAmul- 
gating opinions which, for more than half a century, have been 
satisfactorily refuted. Facts like these clearly snow, that an 
able elementary treatise on political economy is much wanted ^ 
among us. Such a treatise must contribute powerfully to dis- 
seminate correct principles and modes of thinking on the subject 
It is indeed almost the only means in our power of counteracting 
the operation of some causes which have hitherto retardec^ 
and always must, to a certain degree, retard the wide diffusion 
of the doctrines of this most important branch of knowledge. 

Of these causes the principal undoubtedly is the extreme 
culty of the science. It deiils not so much with single foqts as: 
with general results, which form themselves intp. Ipiig and. nu»: 

. mcrous deductions connected with and modified 6^ each otiior* U 
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It surprising, that we should find it difficult to trace back the com- 
plex phenomefia of sjpciety to their simple elements, so as to deter- 
mine the final effecl^ pf circumstances amid the various co- 
operating or counteracting &ifiiuences to whit^ they are subject ? 
The mind isbewildfy^.by the multiplicity of operations, which 

on and'^must jp cqja;ipi*ehe|ided simultaneously; it is fa- 
tigued before it cajO reach , the, CM of the succession of 
sequences through which it^iriust ^lj^v^^ rarely alleviate 

its labour by a reference- to part;mu& details of sta- 

tistics have no more. connexion wif|p apolitical economy, than a 
collection of anecdotes haS wuth . the phiioso^y of the human 
mind. Sonic of the most ^aborate treatises on the science con- 
tain not one particular matter of fact; and where matters of fact 
are brought forward* it is for the purpose not so much of thence 
deducing priiiciples,/as of explaining them by principles previ- 
ously established. Speculations, which thus require the constant 
exercise of abstraction and generalization, must make slow pro- 
gress; because the intellectual talents requisite for the successful 
prosecution or even distinct comprehension of them> are of rare 
and laborious at taiiiment* 

The difficulty arising from the abstract nature of the doc- 
trines and reasonings of political economy, is further increased 
by the very close connexion of every one of them with all the rest. 
Its principles have a greater mutual dependence, and form a more 
aystematic whole, than those of any other department* of moral 
or political philosophy. No part of it can be thoroughly com- 
prehended, unless we have previously mastered, and can at any 
time take a bird’s eye view of the whole science. Erroneous or 
indistinct conception on one point will spread mist and obscurity 
far around. If a single stiten is* dropped, the whole texture be- 
comes entangled. To acquire the, knowledge of such a science 
deinq|ids a nftich more severe intellectual effort, than where doc- 
trines are in a certain degree isolated, so that some of them 
may be epmprehended, while others of them are neglected or 
only imperfectly conceived. 

It is chiefly in consequence of the systematic character of the 
science, that its present imperfect, state becomes likewise an ob> 
atacle to the diffusion of its truths*, It is shU far from maturity. 

is taiiiied "virith errors; it exhibits many vacuities, that re- 
main to be filled up. Its doctrines, therefore, have not yet that 
clear evid^ce; and do not give each other that complete mutual 
gnpport; |fhich\i belongs only to a perfect and compact system 
T#e B^ore % sciei]^ approaches to perfection, the more easily 
doss the world* because there are fewer 

dou|ap'a^f|ph>si|^^ its progress. 

of themselyeis sufficiently account 
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for the slow difRision of political economy : but th^ir operation 
is rendered still more powerful by the little suspicion which the 
TCnerality of men entertain, that its reasonings involve any 
thing peculiarly arduous or dernilnd any preparatory discipline. 
As it treats of the affairs of dail^ lifc, and' employs only common 
words^ it has the appearance ^ being level with every man^a 
capacity; and acc<ftdingly eve^^%sin plunges into its specula- 
tions. T|3^ crude and iU-defii^ notidbs, which be may have ‘ 
previously formed, are adopted Atfe prirfiiples : words are used 
with all the vagueness that talking without thinking is apt to 
generate : no order is followed : accident presses some particular 
topic on the attention ; and a few inisunderstood flicts are framed 
into a superficial hypothesis. Private interest, too, interferes to 
aggravate the mischief. It is in times of partial or general dis- 
tress, that most attention is given to the Causes whi<m affect the 
amount and distribution of national wealth. They who feel the 
distress most severely, expatiate on its causes the most earnestly. 
They form some scheme, by which diey imaigine that the inconve- 
niences, under which they actually labour, might be removed or 
palliated; and to such a ^scheme they adapt the whole system of 
their belief. Thus the science is corrupts ; and the very occa- 
sions which attract the public attention towards it, create at 
the same time a powerful obstacle to the diffusion of its genuine 
principles. 

The nnschief does not stop here. The patrons and concocters 
of such crude and partial views never fail to raise a wild clamour 
against all who differ from them. Unable to defend themselves 
by reason, they rail against dictates as vain and delusive 
theory: ; They, forsooth, arc practical men, while their adver- 
sary is a mere dreamer, whose fine-spun argumehts must shrink 
into nothing before solid practical knowledge. Most assuredly 
these practical philosophers are not theoretical : for a theory is 
a connected systetn of opinions, and their notiods have no co- 
herence, nothing systematic, nothing consistent ; a theory is lo- 
gically deduced from premises, and their doctrines, without 
evidence or apparent bases, are supposed to shfoc by their own 
intrinsic light. But, though not theoretical, they arc the great- 
est of all dreamers: they are even unable to distinguish b^ 
tween matters of feet and their own most extravagant supposi- 
tions. It hasofren been remarked that in descril)ing a disease 
.while a physician confines himself to an unadulterated statement 
of facts, an igudi'ant. peasant unconseiotisly introduces a xohm 
jecture in almost every phrase,. The observation is strBcin^yr 
applicable to all the practical sectarians that are daily appeann^ 
and disappearing in political economy. Thet^ whol^ fepliuagh 
is metaphorical and hypothetical. An hypotfe^ 
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'seiltence. TIJ they confined themselves to facts, they would at 
the worst be harmless triflers : but they constantly launch out 
tinto theq<^ean of conjectui^, and forthwith confound their own 
reveries with the dWurrences of the real World, They know of 
'no crime hut reasoning. If they do not 'reason (and they arc 
most wonderfully ^th a frailty ), they are sure they 

Oan never err. :T}teir fuhdamlgntal maxim is, tnatthemorea 
man has exercised his faculties, t^e less likely he is to discover 
’the truth in abstVuse matters; atm that the more attention he 
'•devotes tb an inquiry, the less isl liis chance of success. If you 
'ivould < traee any state of things upwards to its causes, or down- 
•^ards to its effects, you must not consult men whose life has 
been in a great measure consecrated to su(^h inquiries, and who 
**have painfully collected alj that can throw light on the subject, 
^and have contemplated it in every point of u view: no : you must 
lend a patient and" submissive eai* to the oracular responses of 
•the farmer, whos^^knqwledge is limited to the state of the adja- 
s:ent market; oiyof the manufacturer, whose thoughts never 
•stray beyond the prccinc^^ of his own trade; or, perhaps, of a 
land-surveyor, who^can tell you nothing beyond his mode of es- 
“’timating rent in this or that district. Such men may be very 
•good witnesses, but they are most incompetent judges. They 
rniny know' particular facts^ and we are willing to learn any such 
lacts from them ; but we can discern nothing im a narrow rou- 
*4ine of life that qualifies a man for connecting events With gene- 
ral causes, much less can we discern in it any thing that gives 
Aim an exclusive right to faith and Worship; Alas ! whaf^absurdity 
in political science has been hitherto devised, wdiich has not 
•sought favour and protection under the name of practical know- 
ledge, and in the extremily of distress* found shelter in that city 
of refuge for all who are^ powerful id asserting but weak in rea- 
soning ! 

The class of practical men have thus impeded the progress of 
"Sound political philoiophy in two ways : first, by the corruption 
ivhich they have introduced intoit; and, secondly, Bytheaversion 
from it which their clamour has e^ciledin piaiiy sober minded per- 
sons. This aversion frequently nffinifests 4tself in conversation ; 
«nd its cfi^cts rndy even oe traceid'in somb of ou'r most popular 
periodic^^ publications. In the^piiesent st^te of the world, how- 
ever, it Vkiri to attempt to depreciate the science. The su^ 
jects of trhich it ^^treats force themselves upon' bur attention : 
tior can bbythaii live and think without adopting some opinions 
OT other concehi^g them. We must he, and we are, political 
Jo ^P|P ourselves. The only option left to us is, 
whether we slmlrfmrm our notions rashly, heedlessly, and in- 
4;oh erently,;^<]fr cons 
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They who have applied to the study of this science, have al- 
ways felt the want of a work in which they might find a complete 
view of its d<3ctrines. In this country (iind it is only among us 
that it has been successfully cultiyated), Its principles havu gene- 
rally been sought and studied iti^e Wealth ot Nations.” Far 
be it. from us todirninish in aiiy^i^ree thevenpition due to the 
name of ^dam Smith. But, ,whi)e place him among the few 
great illuminators of tl|e world, . w considerable <loubts 

whether his work is fitted for generalo perusal, and whether it 
can be perused with mneh advantage^ lexccpt by those whose 
minds have been disciplined by previous habits, of reflection. 
There are several important points wbifli Smith has explained 
either inaccurately or insufficiently. .Tpc doc^nne q£ popula- 
tion, for instance, was not underwood tijl after death; and it 
is only within the last ten year$ that the true, ^petrine of rent 
has been explained. His notions on productiop/^on capital, and 
on some parts of the theory of foreign trade, and 6i currency, werp 
imperfect; nor was he always steady to them, such as they wxre. 
In short, he missed some fundamental truths, which are now 
known ; and he occasipiially deviated from his own principles. 
It is, however, the form, more than the matter of his work, which 
renders the Wealth of Nations^' objectionable as an introduc- 
tion to the science wfiich it unfolds. The doctrines are not 
presented in a natural order. Fach topic is discussed wlfh logi- 
cal pre<9ision, but the succession of topics is not itself logical. 
It is, besides, encumbered with digressions and historical disqui- 
sitions, which, however valuable to the proficient, perplex the 
student,, and prevent him from seeing the mutual bearings of the 
different parts of the science. There ^ is no chapter of Adam 
Smith which will not ’impart delight and instruction to him 
who hits mastered the difficulties of pplitical economy : but the 
work is too vast for the comprehension of tlfe uninitiated. 
Perhaps few bqoks have been so much read and so little under- 
stood as the Wealth of Nations.’' 

The unfitness of Mr. Ricardo’s treatise to serve as an intro- 
duction to this science is still more apparent. , ‘^That work is in- 
tended rather to develqpe some new doctrines, than to exhibit a 
full view pf thpscieuop,. Sometimes Mr. Ricat4^^ 
subject; with explanation and illustration; at other times, he 
leaves it involv^l in much obscurity. . His arrangement is ram- 
bling; his stylp hai»h and deficient in precision, ^^hateyer 
be the inerita of hk work, ijt has fevy’of those qualities whii9|i 
are most desirable in a treatise, intended to serve as an jiiitroda|s- ^ 
tion to an abstrpse science^ .. . ; ^ . 

Of all the^wprks. which or^eded Mr. 

Say was infinitely tlie best c^culated to 
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ledge of the doctrines of pcditical economy* . Mr. Say’s treatise 
was little Ijcndwn in England till within tW last eight or nine 
years ; it has neyejf been in; very general dirciilation, and it is 
only lately that ^i^i^ation^pf it lias been published. It can- 
not now be the true state of the 

science* than Adam Smith. 

He has correctea^me eai^tessions of that great writer, 
and pointed in his conceptions, and 

some inaccuracies in hisiajiplicatic^ principles# But 

amendments are rather those o# a^cyitic and a logician, than 
of a j)hilosppher and ^ discoverer* Having studied Smith’s 
wjcitiugs most auccessfullyii and imbibed their true ^irit, he has 
expounded perqncuously, placed 

tin^ir evide^.il!(4il^^^4%^^^^ nnd, above all, given them a scien- 
tific order iii^oduction of collateral or extra- 
neous s6me of . his fundamental : notions are 

vaguely ei|)ressedj|i^nd aonie of his reasonings inconsistent with 
his o\jm..p3^x;imS||lif^ defects: for where is the writer 

who, in oescribinjl'an extremely abstract ^subject, will not occa- 
sionally be unable to express with precision conceptions which 
he can scarcely keep steady before his mind ; or who, in follow- 
ing out a long chain of consequences, will not sometimes suffer 
a link to drop ? It is a more weighty ol^ection to his work, that 
it does not comprise the whole of tlie science. The three great 
topip of population, capital, and r^t, are dis^^ed 4>oth im- 
perfectly and inaccurately ; and it is, easy to^ee th^vtbepmifesibn 
or imperfect explanation of these subjects must throw obscurity 
on many others. Still the; merit qf Say is , great, and much be- 
nefit may be derived froaa. the perusal of his treatise. He is 
tlie first, so far as we kn^^ who exhibited the doctrines of po- 
litical economy in an drdlir. apprciajfihing to that of their natural 
^dependence; ^nor is there any wofk,^ in which these doctrines, so 
fay as hefmgiasped them, are more perspicuously explained 
than ipo«;|!is* is the only coi^inentab)vriter, to whom the 
science is at all mdebted. In stuping hinf we learn to compre- 
hend Smith bctl^^Aan befpfe* This js thepraiaciof Mr. Say : 
aod ^either is tpe praise to hii^i SmaU^^jqpr the benefit to the 

world incQiisiderahItf,* ' 

. The biefore us, cons^r^d af.i# institutional book, 

superior to all that {i^W^ded it It 
synopsis pf the ai|eacer«^t ^exbibits the 
as .well .logi^^ordear— it stat^,|beir 
iavXdenc^ with breyitj? and precisioprr-and it is unencum- 

bered^^ith;:eo]Ial^pildiaqi|ytiQns^^^^ a good elementary book 
4s^nee^s«|l& bot pretend to 

gl|e reasonings* ' We have said ' 
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enough to show the difficulty and importance of tjjie task which 
he has undertaken; all that we have to do further is to examine 
in what manner he has executed it, ^ ' - 

An essential requisite in such a work that it contain s^ll^the 
leading doctrines of the science^ Ohi that it do not Uii$: with theta 
other truths, which, however" tillable, are merely corollaries;;' 
The omission of a primary doctrine introduces obscurity; the^ 
want of something is felt^ though we do not W'oll know of what"; 
and imperfect explanations are adopti^d to^^upply the deficiency. 
On the other hand, to iffciBe truths of suhibtdinate rank to a level 
with those in the first line, is scarcely less unfavourable to perspi- 
cuity, by disguising from us the real connexions of the id^tis and 
their relative dependenOd; Mr. Mill hai% with ^eat Success, 
avoided both of these defects. The reader will fipq, in his work, 
all the {general principles which have hith^o been developed oii 
any subject of political economy:' Interest "is topic 

which occurs to us a$ having been omitted: it 'ought to have 
followed immediately the consideration of the profits of capital 
The size of the book, cotnpared with the extent of the subject, ii^ 
a sufficient proof that it is not loaded with superfluous matter. 

In an elementary work, arrangement ^comprehends almost 
every merit Opon the easy succession of steps, by which wc 
are conducted from one idea to another, depends both the facility 
with which we acquire the science, and the tenacity with which 
we rctain^it when acquired, and the readiness with which we can 
at any moment apply it. The misplacing of a single principle 
interpose a dotible obstade to otir progress. Its aosence where 
it ought to be, and its presence where it ought not to be, are' 
alike perplexing. ' There we find a chasm which we oannot leap, 
and here a wall which we cannot climb. Arrangement extend^' 


to the succession of ideas in illustrating the different topics, as 
well as in the disposition of the topics themselves. In both 
respects, Mr. Mtlfs arrangement is perfect. The commodities, 
which constitute wealth, ^must be produced. When produced, 
tliey must be distributed in certam portions among the members 
of the community in the shape of vniges, profit, or rent,^ 
also pass, by exchange, fiom one hand to anoibei^ and this inte^ 
change depends on , cei^tain principles, and Is followed by certam 
consequences. After they have been p^duced, distributed, and 


exchangedi, they are at last consumed ; 'and, in the doctfttje of* 
consumption, theory of taxation will of course form hh 
portant subdivisibh. Sach is the naiuret order of the'^jecienceftT 
and such is the Method which JJr. Mill has adopted — bfe^worfcf 
l^ing divided iito four ebapt^ devoted rei^^tiv^^' to 
consideration of * Prodtictioii,'^'&stribqtion, - 
'Consumption. '"'This dassificadbii h nearly 
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'wMch Mr. S|ay followed loflig ago. The^shief difference between 
them is, that the French author has introduced, under the title 
Production, most of^the topics which Mr. Mill places under the 
head of Interch^ge; and he has done so on the ground, that 
iflterchange is an encouragement to production. This reason is 
too: refined. Consumption is no less necessary to production 
'than interchangei so that Mr. Sfiy. might, on the same principle, 

* have reduced twiist of his three divisions^ Production^ Distribn-- 
G^mumpiion^ under 4jhe firsts nay, he might, on a like pre- 
b^e gotten rid df the second also, and thus by refining on 
his arrangement have destroj^ed it altogether. The transactions 
and effects of interchange are, in their nature, esjsentially distinct 
from which are dijrectly involved in production, and as such 
should bo eonsideif^ajp^t't. Mr. Mill’s general classification of 
the science is therefore an improvement on that of Mr. Say. In 
the an*anj^^jpu^ pf the matter in the subordinate, divisions, com- 
prehen4ed!uhde^!^<^h of the general heads, Mr. MiH’s superiority 
to his p^^eces$Qri$ is still more apparent. 

We. should recommend those who are not aware of the degree 
in which, classification has been neglected even by able writers 
.on this science, to compare the different orders followed by Mr. 
Ricardo and Mr. Mill in their respective works. Mr. Ricardo’s 
treatise contains thirty-one chapters. The first and the twentieth 
ate on value; the second, the twenty-fourth, and the thirty-first, 
on rent; the fourth and the thirtieth on price; the seVentb is on 
foreign trade; the next ten chapters are on taxation (with the 
exception of one on tithes) ; the twenty-second 4nd twenty- 
fifth take us back to trade; and in the twenty-ninth we are again 
entangled in the doctrine of taxation. When subjects are clis- 
•oussed in this manner, scrap by scrap, however sound or original 
many of the^views may be, there is not one reader in twenty who 
Virill not be more perplexed than instructed by the book. 

The proper selection and arrangement pf the doctrines in an 
dementary treati^ facilitate wonderfully the task of setting forth 
shortly ^nd clearly the evidence on which they rest; for, in all 
^^11* connected systems of truths,’ each seems to flow necessarily 
from those which precede it, and obscurity arid intricacy can 
addom arise, except either from the introductiuii, of error, or 
Tromyattempting to demonstrate a truth before* the requisite 
'premises^ or data have been obtained. Mr. MiIPs readers will 
;<oft;en b^iUiprised to find, that the proof of doctrines, which they 
have probwly l^en accustomed to regard as almost inaccessible 
^ plalb iptelleii^ lis neither tedious nor difficult to follow. Great 
.mischtel’ has b^m^'done in this acience from the habit of substi- 
tuting for direc| D0sitive proof pai*tial views, which, at the most, 
4X>ula that proposition possessed a certain 
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degree of probability, or was reconcileable, with certain facts. 
Mr, Mill does not encumber himself with such feetile auxiliaries.. 
His proofs arc peremptory. We will not say that they 
conclusive; but they are either conclusive pr worth nothipi^at alh 
This is the general character of hi» reasoning. Thcr^ ar#s^i^ * 
few cases in which he has ch^en to reat his cause upon 
and dubious evidence; and it is somewhat curipus that in thes^’ 
evidence of the best kind was within his reach.* There is no 
stronger instance of this, than the bfisis which he has chosea 
to place the doctrine of population. 1^/The fbllowingitpassage 
contains the grounds on which be assents, and calls Tor the 
assent of his readers, to Mr. Malthas’ important ^pr^psition 
— that the natural tend^y of the human, specipS, to |nerease is 
such, as would in a very short space of4ipip double the namb^rs 
of any society. '’v ^ 'K.. *vvi';Vv . 

“ The females of those species of animals whose pisKod arid mode of 
gestation are similar to these of the femairi of dur^.bwn species, and 
which bring forth one at a birth, are capablei when placed in the most 
favourable circumstances, of a birth ev^ery year, IVdiU the time when 
the power of producing begins till the time when it ends, omitting one 
year now and then, which, at the most, amounts to a very small pro- 
portion on the whole. 

“ The suckling of the infant, in the case of the female of the human ’ 
species, if continued more than three months, has a tendency to post- 
pone the* epoch of conception beyond the period of a year. This, it 
is to be observed, is the only physiological peculiarity which autho- 
rizes an inference of any diiference in, the frequency of the births in 
the case of the - female of the human species, and that of those other 
species to which we have referred, 

** To reason correctly, we should make an allowance for that pecu- 
liarity. Let such ample allowance be made as will iriclude all inter- 
ruptions ; let us say that one birth in two years is natiir 41 to the female 
of the human species. In Europe, to which we may at present con- 
fine our observatidins||tbe period of childbearing in women extends, 
from sixteen or sevcnleen, to forty-five, years of age. Let us make 
still more allowance, and say it extends only from twenty to forty years 
of age. In that period, at the great allowance of ^two years to one 
birth, there is^iipe for.ten, births, which may be regarded as not more 
than the number naturaLito the fen^e of the human species. 

“ Under favourable clrcunistan^es, the mortality among children is 
very small. Mortality eiiriong the children df very poor people is uri-, 
avoidable, from Vant of neiiessary ^eans faf health. Among the chil- 
dren of people iri'easy birdumstances, who know and practise the rules 
for the preservation of health, the mortality is small r and ^erri 
be no doubt, thaf^ under more' ^dful modes of friAhagii^^®OTpod> 
and clothing, atid 'air„ and exercise, and educatioifiof 
'this mortality would bo 'greatly (limintshed. . 

** We may conclude, t|»erefore, that in tfaemasi^l^ 
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ffi ces, ten births are the nlieasure of fecundity in the female of the 
lan specie^;; and that, of the children born, a small proportion 
itrould die before the of maturity. For occasional i nuances of 
barreimess, 4nd far'^lis fi^all degree of mortality, let us make much 
ned^i^y allowance, a deductioiv of one-half, and say, 
iJrtI every 4iumae "pair, united at an early age, commanding a full 
of every thing necesiskry for „^ysical welfare, exempt from the 
ite^s^y of oppre^llve labour, and sufficiently skilled to make the best 
use of their circum^nces for preventihg disease and mortality among 
and their childi^t^, will, with another, rear five chil- 
"/if this is the case, it is' needless^to exhibit an accurate calcula- 
tl ^9 to that population would dbuble itself in some moderate 

pi^tion of iears« It is evident, at once, that it would double itself in 
u shiall nuf^ber of years*” (P. 31—584 

Mr* fe 1sb closely coiriiected with the whole 

iillernpl has been so much misunder- 
stood, so so much vilified, that its friends 

ought to it fo** ^ single moment on hollow and 

insecure gr6un4> ;^i‘^^ Mr. Mill makes it rest entirely on an 
assertion with mpect to the physical constitution of women; 
and for that assertion he ^ives no reason, except an arbitrary, 
dolusivo, had almost said ridiculous, analogy, taken from the 
brute creation. It may be true, that the generality of women, if 
nsmried in early life, and placed in favourable circumstances, 
#oald have ten children* But this must be proved by showing 
that the fact is so; mere conjecture is w^grth nothing. •Mr. Miji, 
at the same time that he rests his cause upon this |>rokcn reed, 
rejects the irresistible facts which proffer their aidji — The 
statement^” says he, ^^respecting the rate of procreation Jh 
different wuntries will be found to be either suppositions with 
respect to matters of fact, upon the conformity of which supposi- 
tions to any real matters of fact, we can have no assurance ; or 
statements of tacts of such a nature as prove nothing with regard 
lO the poiiiiite in dispute.” Mr. Mill cann^l^ave forgotten, that 
we have i^numeppps class of tacts which sIj^, that, in particular 
countries,^^ and at particular times, the population has actually 
dbiiAdjed in less than l^e-and-twenty years, ic*r increased at 
a rnt^which would have doubled it in th^ period*. This is direct 
l^pof of ap that Is necessary to tha contettra doctrine of popula- 
t||)n. Thli^labsolute power of multlpK^tian in the^human species 
Is iib doul^%^tej|^ could be d^iiced from any actual increase 
Wnii^h taken place. #|kt actual well attested 

iri^eas|! we want, and* m such a subject there 

is;& opei: evidence, 

which%^pulation tends to 
m^teasS^^^i pr^^ to be next establitihod ie,, that the means 
^Kn£^^bIe||i^Utei^ are not capable of a similar rate of 
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increase. The argument usually adduced to make put this point 
is extremely simple. As population increases food must be raised 
on inferior soils; and consequently, unless in so far aa the|b^rior 
quality of tlie soil may be counteracted by improvement^ lb the 
arts which provide the articles consumed by the labourer^ jsqtnJf 

a uantities of labour successively applied to raise corn will pro- 
uce, not equal, but successively diminishing quantities of food/ 
Mr. Mill adopts a much more abstruse and less convincing line 
of argument. The situation of the labourer depends, as he con- 
ceives, on the rate at which capital increases; that is to on 
the rate at which savings of the annual produce of the country 
are accumulated: he endeavours to show, by moral cohsidera* 
tions, tliat, in almost every variety of circumstances, the disposi- 
tion to frugality is so feeble, that Savings ean be accumulated only 
very slowly ; the rate of profit too is constantly becoming lower, 
so that the fund out of which savings are to be made is in a per- 
petual course of diminution ; and consequently, the situation of 
the labourer necessarily tends towards deterioraticm. We might 
well question, whether Mr. Mill has succeeded in showing, that 
the propensity towards frugality is too rare and too feeble to 
permit the rapid accumulation or capital. When we look at the 
immense accumulation which has taken place in our own country 
withiii the last thirty years, in spite of the enormous amount of 
loans and taxes which have been consumed in the service of the 
public, w^ cannot help suspecting that so far as the accumulation 
of capital depends on individual frugality, it would increase muck 
more rapidly thin our author allows. We might further suggest,, 
that the irate of profit on capital will not necessarily fall, unless 
the demand for the employment of capital does not keep pace- 
with the increase of its disposable amount j^and that even if profits 
should be lowered, yet a lower rate of profits on a greater amount 
of capital may produce a larger fund for savings than a higher 
rate of profit on a Igss capitaL It is therefore clear, tliat Mr. 
Mill has here trusted to a long line of argument, in which there 
appear to be many weak points. We should even be disposed to 
question what he appears to take for granted as sclf-evident—i- 
that the funds applied ip the maintenance of labour dq>end en^ 
tirely on the amount of the savings. That which is saved ma^ 
be such that it cannot be employed reproductively with advantage. 
To be so employed, it must be capable of putting in motion 
dustry which will produce a value greater than its own. 
what evidence is there, that eveiy thing wiiids^ ia saved: is, nede^ 
sarily capable of being imm^istely employed la the prdduciti$|K; 
of something wfaidi ivill be of su|^rior value ? Ami if 
are not eap^le eS beii% immediately so appli^^ls thehe 
every stage of society ^ limit set to the- ratc^^^' 
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totally independent of the propensity of man to lay up in store^ 
or to consum^. 

Savings do not becohie capital, unless they are employed re^ 
productively; and it' i$ the difficulty of finding modes of so ap- 
plying then^ not ice strong inclination of man to spend all that 
lie^n obuin, that oppose^ a bar to the rapid accumulation of 
capital ^ny pl^ uierelbre, ofj increasing the capital of a 
country by an arftficial diminution of the consumption, proceeds 
upon disposition of very dubious truth. You may, by such 
iiie^n% diminish the amount of tb§ unproductive consumption 
of the country, but imii will not necessarily increase its produc- 
tive consumption. The more probable result will be, either that 
the amount of annual production will be lessened, or that a pro- 
portion of the unprdductive consumption will be shifted from 
one class pf comnlddiiies to another. We are, therefore, not a 
little surprised that Mr,’ Mill should be inclined to look upon 
sumptuary laws .As good In themselves, and to object to them 
ebi^y the ^pifnd pf^ the difficulty of carrying them into 
edect* jyf, 

Such are the modes in which legislation can weaken the tendency 
in popuiaiton to increase. It remains to inquire by what means it can 
strengthen the tendency in capital to increase. These are, also, direct 
and indirect. As the legislature, if skilful, has great power over the 
tistes of the commuhity, it may contribute to render frugality fashion- 
able, and expense disgraceful. The legislature may also produce that 
distribution df property which experience shows to be the most favour- 
able to saving; but we have seen, that, even in this, situation, the 
motive to saving produces no considerable efiects. Sumptuary laws 
have been adopt^^ Jn several countries. In this way the legislature 
has operated directly to increase the amount of savings. It would not, 
however, be easy to contrive sumptuary laws, the effect of which, 
would be very considerable, without a minute, and vexatious interfer- 
ence with the ordinary business of life.” (P. 44', 45.) 

The prp^erity of a country depends on two things ; — the 
amount of«its annual consumption, and consequently of its an- 
nual production, and the greatness of the unproauctive consump- 
tion iu relation to the reproductive. The greater the annual 
production, and the less the quantity of labour which gives it, 
the more flourishing is the state of the country. Sumptuary 
laws, considered !a a political, not a moral view, assume^ that 

Che duty of tjbp legislator to diminish the unproductive con- 
sumption; in words, to diminish. that whicn the happiness 
of tlie world r^^ftres should be increased. They further as- 
dui^kh the unproductive consumption is a certain 
m||K^i^iicrea8ing the reproductive. To both of these assump- 
tiSMr. J|| Jhk doctrine of capital) has paid too much^ 
deference. ^ ^ 
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There is another mode of forcing* the accumulation of capital, 
which Mr. Mill has suggested, and of which he lias examined 
the consequences with mote minuteness than it deserves. 

“ There is certainly one course by which the legislature might pro- 
duce considerable ejects upon the accumulation of capital ; because 
it might lay hold of any portion which it pleased of the nef produce of / 
the year, and convert it into capital. We have only, therefore, to 
inquire in what manner this could be performed, and what effects it 
wouM produce. ^ . 

<< The mode of taking whatever portion it might find expedient, is 
obvious and simple. An income tax, of the proper amount, would 
effectually answer the purpose. 

The legislature might employ the capital thus forcibly^ created in 
one or otlier of two ways : it might lend it to be employed by others ; 
or it might retain the employment in its own hands. 

The simplest mode, perhaps, would be, to lend it to those manu- 
facturers and capitalists who might apply for it, and could give security 
for the repayment. The interest of wnat was thus laid out in one year 
might be employed as capital the next. Every annual portion would 
thus make compound interest, and, so long as interest remained pretty 
high, would double itself in a small number of years. If wages ap- 
peared likely to fall, a higher income tax would be required. If wages 
rose higher than seemed to be necessary for the most desirable con- 
dition of the labourer, the income tax might be reduced.” (P. ^5, 46.) 

Our author is far from recommending this plan. But we 
think that Jie might have gotten rid of it much more briefly than 
he does. Govefnment nimht compel the payment of the tax; 
but it could not create Silkies of employing what was thus 
forcibly accumulated in the production of commodities of in- 
creased value : and unless such facilities constantly existed? ao* > 
cumulation would be of no avail. It might depress and dis- 
courage reproductive industry, but could not promote it. 

Exchangeable value, though in itself a very simplo matter, has 
given occasion to many mysterious speculations, from which Mr. 
Mill has not always kept himself sufiiciently remote. Value is 
merely a relative term. It directs the attention to two commo- 
dities, or parcels of commodities, and suggests the fact, that the 
one will be given in exchange for the other. This simple fact 
is all that is meant by value, and there is nothing recondite ini 
either the word or the thing. If we inquire what arc the cir- 
cumstances which determine the proportions of different com-, 
moditics respectively exchanged against one another, we shall 
find that they depend upon the relation between the supply and 
the demand. This relation will, no doubt, be stfonply modified 
by the cost of production ; and the cost of prodti^stion must b0 
greatly dependent on the quantity of labour employed in the pro- ' 
auction. Exchangeable value, supply, and deiufind? cost pl^ 
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dnetion, and quantity of laWur necessary to production, are 
therefore closely connected with each other. But we object de- 
cidedly to all speculations which confound them together, and, 
which identify them with one another, by pretending to resolve 
excfaangsfkble value into'diia labour of production. Such specu- 
lations are Entirely futile. They are, in fact, merely corruptions 
of language, for their whole merit consists in giving a novel and 
very recohdite meaning to die word value, in order afterwards 
to confound this new meaning with the old. One of the steps 
in the process by which value is resolved into labour, it is wortli 
while to examine ; value is first resolved into cost of production : 
:cost of production is made up of labour and capital : therefore, 
to complete the analysis, it is only requisite to trace up capital to 
labour. 

As all capital consists in commodities, it follows, of course, that 
the first capital must have been the result of pure labour. The first 
commodities could not be made by any commodities existing before 
them. 

** But if the first commodities, and of course the first capital, were 
the result of pure labour, thd value of this capital, the quantity of 
other commodities for which it would exchange, must have been esti- 
mated by labour. This is an immediate consequence of the proposi- 
tion which we have just established, that where labour was the sole 
instrument of production, exchangeable value was determined by the 
Vliantity of labour which the production of the commodity required. 

If this be established, it is a necessary consequence, that the ex- 
changeable value of all commodities is determined by quantity of 
labour.” (P.72,79.) 

Now this analysis is clearly defective. 'Let us grant, that the 
value of the capital is determined by the quantity of labour 
which produced it. The value of the commodity, to the pre- 
paration of which the capital has been applied, must be equal, 
not merely ^ to the value of the capital^ but to that value 
increased by an additional value equivalent to the usual rate of 

B ofit. This last portion of the value is not accounted for by 
jr. Mill’s analysis. 

After all, do not such reasonings necessarily run in a vicious 
circle ? Grant that the value of a commodity is to be estimated 
by the quantity of labour ; what determines the value of that 
Iwour it^lf ? Shall we measure its value by the commodities 
with which it is purchased, or by those which it produces ? 
And in either cabe do we not fall back to the point from which 
set out? Sup|K>se for a moment that labour is made the 
measure A commodity is produced by one quantity 

of lah||&illid is exchanged for a different (probably a greater} 
q^id^of labour ; which quantity shall we take as the measure 
. diuexchangef^le value— the quantity ^hich created the com- 
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xrxodity, or the quantity which the commodity will purchase? 
The very term exchangeable value binds us down* to the latter ; 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Ricardo insist upon our preferring tlie 
former. 

Oil this subject Mr. Mill has followed in the steps of Mr* 
Ricardo, who has certainly been eminently succos^lifiil in per- 
plexing both himself and his readers on the doctrine of value. 
There are two passages in Mr. Ricardo's work, to which wo 
arc gla<l to direct the attention of the students of political 
economy, because they place in a clear light the arbitrary natui'e 
of the notions which he, has adopted. 

‘‘ Adam Smith, who so accurately* defined the^ original source of 
exchangeable value, and who was bound in consistency to maintain 
that all things become more or less valuable in proportion as more or 
less labour was bestowed on their production, has himself erected 
another standard measure of value, and speaks of things being more 
or less valuable, in proportion as they will exchange for more or less 
of this standard measure. Sometimes he speaks of corn, at other times 
of labour, as a standard measure ; not the quantity of labour bestowed 
on the production of any object, but the quantity which it can com- 
mand in the market : as if these were two equivalent exprcssimis, and 
as if, because a man’s labour had become doubly efficient, and he 
could therefore produce twice the quantity of a commodity, he would 
necessarily receive twice the former quantity in exchange for it.’* 
(Ricardo on the Principles of Political Economy, p. 5.) 

** In same country double the quantity of labour may be re* 
quired to produce a given quantity of food and necessaries at one time, 
that may be necessary at another and a distant time ; yet the labourer s 
reward mdy, possibly, be very little diminished. If the labourer's 
wages at the former period weroa certain quantity ot‘ food and neces* 
saries, he probably could n^t have subsisted, if that quantity had been 
reduced. Food and necessaries in this case will have risen 100 per 
cent,, if estimated by the quantity of labour necessary ta their produc- 
tion, while they will scarcely have increased in value, jr nieasured by 
the quantity of labour for which they will exchange.” (Ricardo, p. 8.) 

These passages assert that the quantity of labour which 
produces a commodity is^ or may be, widely different from the 

Q uantity of labour for which it will exchange in the markets 
f this be so, and if value is to be measured by labour, the 
latter quantity must be the standard, and not the former. To 
say that the value of a commodity estimated in labour is equal 
to a quantity of labour different from that for which it wiH 
exchange, is a plain contradiction in terms. Adam Smith may 
have been wrong taking labour as an universal standard : but 
if labour is to have this honour conferred on ft, he certainly 
not mistaken in estimating value By the quantity of labour wh^ 
an object can commancl in the market, and not fay the 
VOL. XIX. NO. xxxvn.* M 
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of labour bestowed on its production. We should not hayc 
adverted to this subject at all, were it not for the errors and 
piysteries whicb^ ever since the time of the French economists, 
have insinuated themselves into the science by means of vague 
notions attached to the phrase exchangeaWe value.” 

On the important topic of the value of money, Mr. Mill is 
not true to his own notions of exchangeable value. 

It is not difficult to perci|j[ye, that it is the total quantity of the 
money in any country, which determines what portion of that quantity 
diall exchange for a certain portion of the goods or commodities of 
that country. 

If. we suppose that all the goods of the country are on one side, 
eU the money on the other, and.^il^t they are exchanged at once 
against one another, it is. obviou^ Jthal; one*tenth, or one-hundredth, 
or any other part of the goods, will Exchange against one-tenth, or 
any part of the whole of the money^; and that t))is tenth, &c. will be 
a great quantity or small, exactly in proportion as the whole quantity 
of the money in the country }s great or small, jff this were the state 
of the facts, therefore, it is evident that the value of money would 
depcnd^holly upon the quantity of it, 

** It will appear that the case is precisely the same in the actual 
state of the facts. The whole of the goods of a country are not ex- 
ifjlianged at once against the whole of the money ; the goods are 
Exchanged in portions, often in very small portions, and at different 
times, during the course of the whole year. The same piqc^ pf money 
iVhich is , paid in one exchange to-day, may be paid in another ex- 
ibhange to-morrow. Some of the pieces will be employed in a great 
many exchanges, some in very few, and some, which happen to be 
hoarded, in none at all. There wHb amid all these varieties, be a 
certain average number of exchanges, the same which, if all the pieces 
had performed an equal number, would have been performed by each ; 
that average we may suppose to be fmy number we please ; say, for 
example, ten.' If each of the pieces of the money in the country per- 
form ten purchases, that is exactly the same thing as if all the pieces 
were multiplied by ten, and performed only one purchase each. Tlie 
value of all the goods in tli^. country is equal to ten times the value of 
all the moiiey; as each piece of the money is equal in value to that 
which it exchanges for, and as it performs ten different exchanges in 
a year.” (P. 95, 96.) 

He was bound to have maintained, that the value of money is 
r^ulated by the quantity of labour employed in producing it. 
It is of more importance to remark, that he has not proved the 
principle on whicli, he proceeds. He supposes the whole of the 
money in the country (or, if each piece of money performs ten 
exchanges, ten times the whole of the money) to be equal in 
value to the whole of the commodities in it: and from this sup- 
it will doubtless follow, that, other things remaining the 
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the value of money will vary inversely as its quantity. 
The truth of the doctrine, however, depends i^tirely on the 
accordance of the supposition with fact ; and that accordance is 
by no means self-evident. 

On the subject of th^e rate of profit, Mr. Mill {las given a 
clear exposition of the doctrine which Mr. Ricardo, we believe^ 
had the merit, or demerit, of first broaching. 

** When any thing is to be divided wholly between two parlies, that 
which regulates the share of one, regulates also, it is very evident, the 
share of the other; for whatever is withheld frouK the one, the other 
receives; whatever, therefore, increases the share of the one dimi- 
nishes that of the other, and vice ve^sa. We might, therefore, with 
equal propriety, it should seCm, affirm that wages determine profits, 
or that profits determine wages ; and, in framing our language, as- 
sume whichever we pleased, as the regulator or standard. 

As we have seen, however, that the proportion of the shares be- 
tween the capitalist and labourer depends upon the re]ative»abundance 
of population and capital, and that population, as compared with 
capital, has a tfndency to superabound, the active principle of change 
is on the side of population, and constitutes a reason for considering 
population, and consequently wages, as the regulator. 

** Wherefore, as the profits of stock depend upon the share which 
is received by its owners of the joint produce of labour and stock, 
profits of stock depend upon wages — rise as wages fall, and fall os 
wages rise. (P. 56, 57.) 

The doctrine is clearly explained, but it does not seem to us 
to be proved. Though wages and profit make up the prime 
cost of piGoduction, it does not follow, that, ns either rises, the 
other must fall. If wages rise, it must be in consequence of an in- 
creased demand for the commodity produced; that commodity will 
rise in value; and this increase of value will be a fund, perhaps 
more tlian sufficient to meet the charges of the uddjtionai wages. 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Ricardo (swayed probably by their ^notions 
on the subject of exchangeable value) suppose the value of an 
article to remain fixed, and that consequently the increase of 
|>ne ingredient in the cost of production must be compensated 
by the diminution of some other ingredient Why should we 
not hold, that the value is itself variable, and that the lise of 
one item in the prime cost will be followed by a rise in the value 
of the article, rather than by a dintinution in any other item of 
the prime cost? It would even appear, that Mr. Mill ought to 
be led to this conclusion by his own principles. Exchangeable 
value, he says, is determined by the quantity of labour and 
capital : why, then, should it not ihcrease, as the value of either 
of its component parts increases ? The truth is, that the rate df 
profit on capital will rise or fall with the demand for capitid, 
and we see nothing that can make the rise of that demand coin- 
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cident with a fall of wages, or a diminution of that demand 
coincident witli a rise of wages. Though wages 'are higli in 
'America, the profits of stock are not lower than elsewhere. 
M^ages are higher now than they were 50 years ago; yet, to 
judge from the rate of interest, the usual profits are not lower. 

Another cloctririe of Mr. Mill concerning profit, is, that the 
diminution of the rate of profit depends on the necessity of 
applying capital to the cultivation of fresh lands. 

When the demand arrives for such an additional quantity of corn 
as can only be produced by recourse to inferior lands, or fresh doses 
qf capital on the same land with inferior returns, thd cultivators, of 
(Course, demur to employ Xheir capital less productively than before; 
the deojand for corn, therefore, increases, without a proportional in- 
crease of supply. The exchangeable value qfcorn, by consequence, 
rises ; and when it has risen to a certain height, the cultivator can 
obtain as high profits by raising it under the necessity of a diminished 
produce, are obtained by any other owners of stock. 

By this process his profits are not kept up to their former level, 
.but all other profits are brought down to that to which he has been 
reduced. By the rise in the value of corn, the cost of maintaining 
labour is increased. A certain quantity of the necessaries of life must 
,be consutned by the labourer, whether they cost little or much. When 
they cost more than they did before, his labour costs more than it did 
-.ijefore; though the quantity of commodities which he consumes may 
precisely the Same. Ills wages, therefore, must bo considered 
as rising, though his real reward may not be increased.’^ (jp. 61 .) 

But though the gross produce of the application of a given 
quantity of capital be less, it is not a necessary consequence 
that the rate of profit should be lowered. The value of the 
produce may rise, or the portion of it, assigned to the labourer 
may be diminished. In either case,* .the rate of profit may 
remain undiminished. 

In these remarks on some' of the doctrines contained in Mr. 
Mill's book, it is not our intention to affirm that he is mislakeu. 
We merely wish to intimate, that on the points which we have 
mentioned, he does not clearly show his conclusions to be true* 
It is only in that part of the work which treats of capital, that 
we are harrassed by doubt or dij&ulty. In the remainder of it, 
and especially in the chapter on interchange, tlie re^nings 
are both perspicuous and concise. It is a work from whiclr 
eyqn he who has made considerable proficiency in the science 
learn nmch. It will assist him in methodizing bis opinions; 
il; will point out to him connections which hitherto have probably 
0 «ca])cd his notice ; it will aid him in bringing, his notions in 
complete veview before the miiid^ and in taking from time to 
. compFchensive survey of .the science. To those who are 
ulifehu^^ with the priftciples of political economy, Mr. Mill's 
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work presents great facilities for the acquisition of most valiinble 
knowledge. Political economy^ however, let it be remembered, 
is a science made up nQt< so much of facts as of reasonings y and 
the benefit to be derived from it consists, less in the ))ossession 
of particular truths or positive rjesults, than in the formation of 
certain habits of reflection and consecutive thinking on a very 
intricate class of phenomena. The mere perusal of the book, 
therefore, will be of little avail. It must Jiot only be reail, but 
pondered again and again. It is not the w^qrds, but the prin- 
ciples, with all their connections and consequences, that must be 
impressed on the mind of the student. He will meet with 
difficulties; let him nevci||Jieless pass on. As he becomes familiar 
with the more advanced principles of the science, new light will 
gradually diffuse itself around the maxims and reasonings which 
arc placed first in its arrangements. We would say to him, 
as the great oracle of the law says to his reatlers, “ And albeit 
the reader shall not at any one day (do what lie An) reach to 
the meaning of our author, yet let iiim no way discourage 
himsell^ but proceed ; for on some other day, in some other 
place, that doubt will be cleared.’* * 

We cannot, however, promisb with the same assurance, that 
in this science doubt will give way before assiduous study. The 
science itself is still imperfect, and must ever be so, till humaii 
affairs i^all have gone through every variety of change, and 
experience shall no longer have new lessons to disclose to man. 
The course of events in the last eight years has revealed some 
circumstances with respect to the causes of national prosperity 
and distress which were not before suspected, and has suggested 
speculiSttions which hswe produced important corrections of 
received principles, l^he necessary imjperfcction of the science, 
however, should inspire us not with aversion t* it, but with 
caution and patience in the study of its doctrines ; and should 
impress upon us, that the doubts and obscurities, with which 
that study is embarrassed, are to be charged, not to the account 
of the writer who expounds what is known or Supposed to be 
known, but , to the defects whfeh belong to this most important 
branch of knowledge in its prj^nt state. 
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Art. VIIL—TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

Travels in Palestine^ ihrough the Countries of Bashan and 
Gilead^ East of River Jordan: inch^ing a, f^isit to the 
iAties of ^erazd^ cmd Gamala^ in the Decapolm By J. S. 
Buckingham^ Member of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta; 
and of the Literary Societies of Madras and Bombay. 
4to. London, 1821. 

Various circumstances have concurred to impai^t a high de- 
gree of interest and importance to the geography of Palestine. 
As the cradle of our religion, and th^scehe of all that is vener- 
able in holy writ — as thte theatre oPthe most heroic exploits 
during the Jewish, the Roman, and the Saracenic wars--as a 
|ield, moistened with the best blood of our ancestors, in the 
wild and romantic age of the crusades ; and even now, at the 
present hoifr, as a fair and lovely portion of the earth, still 
^ favoured with the dews of heaven, and blessed with the most 
benignant sky ; it is impossible to regard it with indifference, 
or to refuse an attentive ear to those who detail the impressions 
which these objects have excited in them. On all these accounts, 
the learning and the researches of enterprising travellers have, 
Jl^jm the eighth century to the present time, been directed to 
^ elucidation of the moral and physical condition of the Holy 
Land. ^ 

** The itineraries of catholic devotees/’ Mr. Buckingham justly re- 
marks, ‘Miave furnished the most ample details regarding the sanctu- 
aries and holy places ; and the names of Phocas, Quaresmius, and 
Adrichomius, are associated with these early labours. The extended 
journeys of protestant scholars have enlarged our acquaintance with 
objects of more general enquiry, and the names of Maundrell, Shaw, 
end Pococke, stand pre-eminent among these. The profound re- 
sOOrches of both English and French critics, have laid open all the 
i^tores of learning in illustration of the anciept geography of Judea ; 
altd the works of Reiand and D’ Anville, are monuments of erudition 
and sagacity that would do honour |p i^ny county, whila the labours 
of very recent travellers would s^^||Oclo^ t^^ circle of our ei|qul>'lo^> 
by the pictures which they have llie gWcfral state of manners 

and the py^ent aspect of the coiinSy/ retaining still the freshness of 
their origiSai jcplQuring. " ^ ' 

Yet among* oji^^hpse who Iia^e hidde the Holy ti^hd the scene of 
their researches^ there has not been bob who did not Conceive that he 
li able tO€orrec| v^d add to tbe'^boufs of Ms prodecesso and, 
indeed, who dM A%eMly notied sra of which had 

befen dis regard^ ^hefire. ' -It is tliUs that Dr. Clarke 'expresses his 
doubts and attempts to .refute, witji indig- 

^H(^4f:aveilers of every ^ age been 

aec^OmOa to yene^e* And it is thus, too, that Chateaubriand con- 
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fiMses. with all the frankness of disappointment, that after he had read 
some hundreds of volumes on the country lie came to visit, they 
had given him no accnrate conceptions of what lie subsequently 
beheld for himself.” (Pref. p. v, vi.) 

Dissatisfied with the imperfect results of the labours of pre- 
ceding travellers, and persuaded that he can add sohicahing ne^ir 
to our local acquaintance with the country of Judea and its 
interesting relations, Mr. Buckingham offers to the acceptance 
of the public, the elegant volume of which we are now to give 
some account to our readers. The circumstances on whick 
he founds his claims to attention are detailed in a copious 
preface; from which we learn, that the desire of visiting distant 
regions, was, from infancy, the prominent wish of his heart. 
At the age of nine years, this rising spirit of adventure found 
its gratification in the profession assigned him. At that eafly 
age he was sent to sea; and in less than a year afterwards was 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and marched from Corunna, 
through the finest parts of Spain and Portugal. The privations 
and hardships he endured served only to strengthen this infant 
passion, which was still further confirmed by a series of subs^ 
quent voyages to America, the Bahama Islands, and the West 
Indies. The Mediterranean next became the scene of his 
wanderings ; and, animated with the hope of beholding the 
most celebrated countries of antiquity, he now applied liims^f 
with m<fre than common ardour to the reading of every bodk 
within his reach, that was likely, to extend his knowledge of the 
interestmg countries by which he was on all sides surrounded. 
Unfavourable as the incessant duties and the liardy life of a 
sailor are to such studies, every moment that he could spare 

from the vigilant •il'atch, which squalls, and storms, and 
pirates, and more open enemies, constantly .demanded,” and 
from all the complicated claims which commerce %rd navigation 
fbrceii on his attention, — was given tb study. Sicily, Malta^ 
the continent of Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, the 
coasts of Asia Minor, and the gulph of Smyrna, gave himua 
foretaste of what was yet reserved for him to enjoy. Alex- 
andria next received hihi inW*l<er pprt ; and having seen the 
Pharos, the Catacombs,' Clebjpktfa^s Obelisk (now on its voyage 
to this country), and Pompey*s Pillar; he ascended the Nife, 

^ witk the Odyssey anti Tdetnaque in either band/ and pene- 
trated intp, Wubia, whence he i^tui^ned, rich in the spoils of 
entemrise, consisting of manured plans and pretty 
details of all the monuments of antjqnjty which he had foun^i^ 
the temples of Dabbat, of Taefa, and Galab^ee, the 
and inscriptions o{|^iGartaasy, the stupendouiiKeavbf^ widl^its 
alley of sphinxes, and ^colossal sfatuts at jmd the; 
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highly finished sculptures of the beautiful temple of Dukkey. 
Oi all these inotluments of Nubian antiquity, which he was 
induced to consider as belonging to a higher class of art than 
even those of Egjrg^t, he was robbed on his return, in attempt-* 
ing to cross the ^esert. At length he reached Cairo; and 
during his Second residence there, he applied himself with 
renewed zeal to the study of the Arabic language ; after making a 
progress in which, he assumed the dress of an Egyptian Fellah ; 
crossed the desert of Suez to examine its port ; returned by a 
nrore northern route to explore the- traces of the ancient canal, 
which had connected the Nile with the Arabian Gulph; visited 
Biibastis, Tunis, and other celebrated ruins, with the lake of 
Mcnzaleh in the Lower Egypt ; crossed from Damietta along 
the edge of the Delta to Rosetta; and at length returned to 
Alexandria. Having resumed bis study of the Arabic language 
for some time, he again quitted that city for Cairo ; whence he 
set out, disguised as a Mamlouk, an3, associating with the 
soldiery, accompanied a caravan of five thousand camels and 
about fifty thousand pilgrims, for Mecca, . The vessel, in which 
lie embarked at Suez, was upset in a squall, and nearly 
foundered : and our enterprising traveller narrowly escaped with 
the loss of all that he possessed except his papers. At Jedda, 
whither he was carried ashore, too ill to prosecute liis journey 
tofjMecca, he was hospitably received on board a ship under 
English colours, which had arrived diere from India. Through 
the kind and friendly attentions of her commander, Capt. 
Bapg, his health recovered rapidly : with him he sailed to 
Bombay; and after residing in India for several months, he 
again returned to Egypt by the same channel. He landed at 
Mokha, whence he made his passage upthe Red Sea in native 
vessels, touching at every port and creek hi his way from Bab- 
oLMandel to Suez, His second stay in Egypt was very j^hort: 
for, the ‘ mercautUc community of India’ being desirous of having 
some more’ explicit assurances of protection Riaii they bad yet 
received from the native government of l^ypt ; a treaty of 
commerce was conduded between Moha AU Pa^, for 
himself; Britidi Consuij for British, subjects in Egypt ; 
and Mi*. I^^kin^am on behdf Indjait friends. Of this 
trea^, traveller requested to become the bearer : and as 
the Red Sea Was Ihw shut hy the 'prevalence of somberly winds, 
he took the mute % %m'and Mesofiotanjfci. ^ 

M this periodjr ttavds, annoithced to fhe present vdiume, 
comm^cea: and ^he. p Idlstract of his^tfodndtory 

narmiive, ^ Iris elegamt and interesting 

tSm l^ nndertqtdt, th^, possmsed, of that 
ardour' fprtllddncf physical 
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strength, competent knowledge of their native lij^nguagcs, and 
above all, that intimate acquaintance with the national habits 
and religion of the people with whom he was about to associate, 
and that capacity of adapting himself to foreign manners, which 
are so essential to those who wish to explore a comiitry lying 
unhappily under the dominion of the Turks. 

Mr. Buckingham embarked at Alexandria, on the 25th of De- , 
cember, 1815, on board a shuktoar^ a three-masted vessel peculiar 
to the navigation of the Syrian coast, about thirty feet in length, 
by fifteen in its extreme oreadth, and about forty tons burthen* 
The captain and his crew, altogether ten in number, were Syrian 
Arabs, professing the Greek religion, unskilful in the manage- 
ment of their vessel, and utterly ignorant of navigation. After 
a tedious and perilous voyage of thirteen days, the eircumstances 
of which it is not necessary to detail, the vessel entered in safety 
the harbour of Soor, the ancient Tyre, whence he determined to 
prosecute his journey by land. Of the present state of this proud 
mart of antiquity, whose resources of wealtli and power are enu» 
merated with so much eloquence by the prophet when proclaiming 
its destined fall — whose merchants were princes — tvhose tra fficker's 
vrerc the honourable of the earth — (Isaiah xxiii. 8.) — we have the 
following interesting particulars : — 

The town of Soor is situated at the extremity of a sandy pcnia« 
sula, extending out to the north-west for about a mile from the line 
of the malh coast. The breadth of the isthmus is about one-third of 
its length ; and at its outer point, the land on which the town itself 
stands becomes wider, stretching itself nearly in right angles to the 
narrow neck which joins it to the main, and extending to the north- 
east and south-west for about a third of a mile in each direction. The 
whole space which the towjT occupies may be, therefore, about a mile 
in length, and half a mile in breadth, measuring from the sea to its 
inland gate. * 

It has all the appearance of having been once an island, and at 
some distant period was, perhaps, of greater extent in length than at ^ 
present, as from its north-east end extends a range of fragments of . 
former buildings, beafon down and now brolgen over by the waves of ., 
the sea, its soutli-westeiri extreme is of natural rock, as well as all 
its edge facing outward to the sea ; and the soil of its central parts^ ^ 
where it is visible by being free of building is of a $andy nature. 

** While this small island preserved its 'original character, in being 
detached from tlic ^ continent by a strait of nearly half a mile m 
breadth, no situation- cotild be more favourable for maritime consO- ' 
quence ; and with so excelleot a poH as tMs strait must have 
to the small tradmg vessels of ancieot days, a city built on it flight, ki ; 
time, have attained the high deg:ree of splOndour and t^lenee 
bated to Tyrus, of which it is thought to be Jhe 8ite/^ 

On approaching the modern ^r, whether fr^Ml^se^ 
bills, Iroiki the it^n, Or from the south, its of 
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magnificence. ^ The island on which it stands is as low as the I'sthmfia 
which connects it to the main land, and, like this, all its unoccu|>ied. 
parts present a sand^ and barren soil. The monotony of its grey and 
dat-roofed huildingl is relieved only by the minaret of one mosque 
with two Imif domes near it, the ruins of an old Christian church, the 
square tower without, the town to the southward or south-east of , 
and a few date-trees scattered here and there among the houses. 

On entering the town, it is discovered to have been walled; the 

E ortion toward fhe isthmus still remaining, ahd being entered by a 
umble gate, while that on the north side is broken down, .showing 
only detached fragments of circular towers greatly dilapidated. These 
walls, both from their confined extent and style of building, would 
seem to be of less antiquity than those which encompassed Tyrus in 
the days of its highest splendour, as they do not enclose a space of 
more than two miles in extent, and are of ordinary workmanship. 
They do not reach beyond the precincts of the present town, thus 
shutting out all the range to the northward of the harbour, which 
appears to be composed of the ruins of former buildings. The tower 
to the south-east is not more than fifty feet square and about the same 
height. It is turretted on the top, and has small windows and loop- 
holes on each of its sides. A flight of steps leads up to it from with- 
out, and its whole appearance is much like that of the Saracenic 
buildings in the neighbourhood of Cairo. 

At the present time the town of Soor contains about eight hun- 
^vdred substantial stone-built dwellings, mostly having courts, wells, 
and various conveniencies attached to them, besides, other smaller 
habitations for the poor. There ar6, within the walls, ofie mosque, 
three Christian churches, a bath, and three bazars. The inhabitants 
are at the lowest computation from five to eight thousand, three-fourths 
of which are Arab Catholics, and the remainder Arab Moslems and 
Turks.” (P.^7,4S.) 

During the fair season, that 3% from April to November, the 
port of Soo» is frequented by vessels from the Greek islands, the 
coasts of Asia Minor, and Egypt, and a considerable trade is 
, carried on in all the productions, of those parts; Soor being one 
of the marts of supply for Damascus, for which its local situation 
is now, as it formerly was, extremely eligible. , The ir^ercantile 
people ^ire chiefly Christians, whose dress resembled^ that of the 
Itnme diass in Cairo : the woiperi were habited partly after the 
Egyptian and partly after the Turkish fashion. Jn the court of 
the where our traveller lodged, he observed a female dn 

vested her outer robe^. ‘‘ Her garments,”* hf says, 

: ** Tlien appeared resemble tbo^ of the Jewish wdpien iii Turkey 
wd : the and bosOm vr^e exposed to view, and the waist 
Vras a gitdle fastened by massy silver clasps. This 

was a; Christian, wore also on her head a hollow silver 
hoj^pr^rekting its^’ uj^Wards obliquely from her for'ehead, being four 
five tnehp in 4|pet|^ at the root, .and pointed at its extreme ; and 
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her ears, her neck, and her^itrms, were laden with rings^ chains, and 
bracelets. ' ' 

The 6rst peculiarity reminded nae very forcibly of the expression 
of the Psalmist; ‘Lift net up thine horn on high, speak not with a 
stiff neck/ * Al! the horns of the wicked will I cut off, bvjf the horns 
of the righteous shall be exalted ; ’ similar illustrations of which Bruce 
had also found in 'Abyssinia, in the silver horns of warriors and dis^ 
tinguished men. The last recalled to my memory with equal readi* 
ness, the species of wealth which the chosen Israelites were commanded 
to borrow from the Egyptians, at the time of thejr departure from 
among them ; and of the spoils taken in tlieir wars with the Canaanites 
whom they dispossessed, when it is stated that many shekels of silver 
and of gold were produced on melting down the bracelets, the ear- 
rings, and other ornaments of the women and children whom they had 
made captive. Most of the women that we saw wore also silver bells, 
or other appendages of precious metals, suspended by silken cords to 
the hair of the head, and large high wooden pattens, which gave them 
altogether a very singular appearance.’’ (P. 4*9, 50.) 

f 

As the state of tlie country rendered it necessary to Mr. 
Buckingbain’s personal siscurity that he should have a firman 
from the Pasha of Acre, he went thither by the common route, 
which has so often l>een described by preceding travellers, as to 
render any notice of it unnecessary. On his arrival at Acre, he 
iound that Suliman Pasha, the second successor of the celebrated 
Djezzar, It^id departed thence early on the morning of the prcced- 
ing day, with a large body of troops, to secure the posse^ssion of 
the districts . of Galilee, Samaria, and all Judea to the southward ; 
while one of his confidential officers had previously marched with 
another body towards Damascus {the pasha of which had lately 
died), in order to prepare, the vfay for his master’s entrance. As 
it was known that Suliman would make his first halt at Jerusalem, 
after securing possession of its neighbourhood, the English consul 
recommended that our author should proceed thither, and obtain 
from his hand the only protection under which he could now 
safely travel. While he was detained at Acre, Mr; Buckingham 
employed liis unwilling leisure in embodying such observations 
on it as he had been able to makej together with the information 
which he had obtained respecting that place from those who 
had been long resident there. In our review of Dr. Clarke's 
Travels in the Levant % we gave souie curious anecdotes of 
the character and conduct of the tyrant who then held 

the pasbalik of Acre : we now subjPAp %f^w particulars respecting 
the actual state of this once celebrated city,, the Acebo of th| 3erip- 
^res, (Judg. i. 91.) as well as of its modern inhabitants, wfio have 


* S^e Brtt. Rev. vbl. iv. pp. ItHl. 
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changed the* Greek name of Ptolemais for its original Hebrew 
name, Accho. * 

The tchvn of !|icre is seated on the extremity pf a plain on the 
edge 6f the sea*$We, and nearl}" at the bottom of a bay formed by 
the promorftory of Mount Carmel on the south-west, and the skirts of 
the plain itself oii the north-east. This bay, from the cape to the city, 
ipay be about ten miles across; from the e.%treniity of toe cape to the 
bottom of the bay, on the south-east, more than half that distance ; 
Imt from the bottom of the bay to the town of Apre, on the north- 
west, scarcely more than two miles in length, which is widely differ- 
ent from the most modern maps, where the bay, is made to extend at 
least ten miles inland to the south-east of the town. 

In fair weather the bay itself might offer a roadstead for large 
ships, but it could hot be safely frequented by them in winter ; and 
the port, which is a small shallow basin behind a ruined mole, is 
scarcely capable of affording shelter to a dozen boats moored head 
and stern in a tier. Vessels coming on the coast^ therefore, either to 
load or discharge, generally visit the road of Caipha, a place of an- 
chorage within the hay at the foot of Mount Carmel, near which the 
river Kishon discharges itself into the sea, A vessel from Trieste was 
loading a cargo of cotton there, shipped by the British consul, the 
captain of which ship was of our party on the preceding evening. 

This city rose to higher consequence under the liberal auspices 
, of the first Ptolemy, who, after enlarging and beautifying it, honoured 
' it with his name. In after ages, it became a warmly contested port 
between the crusaders and the Saracens ; was long possessed by the 
farmer, and adorned with cathedral churches, and other public works ; 
aod after passing from the Christians to the Mohammedaps, and from 
the Mohammedans to the Christiana again^ it fell at length under the 
power of the Arabs, after a long and bloody siege. It is said to 
nave been then laid utterly waste, in revenue for the blood it bad cost 
ks besiegers ; after which, in the emphatic language Of one of the most 
eloquent of aur historians, * a moursiiful and solitar}^ silence prevailed 
along the const Which had so long resounded with the world’s debate.* ’* 
(P. 71—73.) 

At lengtli it fell under the dominion of tlie late Djezzar Pasha^ 
under wbose government, anti that of bis successors, Ismael and 
Suliman, it has ri^u again frqm ^ ashes; and, since the period 
of the cel^rated conflict between the English under Sir Sydney 
Smith, and the French ondor the \ate General Buonaparte, it 
has b^it strengthened, beautified, anddmproved. Few vestiges, 
boweverl are to be seen of Greek, Roman,^ Saracenic, or Ghristian 
edificesf even fte diree Gothic arches mentioned by Dr. Clarke, 
and call<^;by the' English sailor^ * King Richard's pulace,’ have 
been r|||||^;to the ground; so that the very sites of all these 
moa^j/^^kw of early days will soon become matter of uncertainty 


* Tmvdf, Tot. it. p. are, 4to. edit. 
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' and dispute. The interior of the town presents a mixture of the 
gaudy and the miserable, the ill-coiitrived and t^ie useful; in 
which, however, the latter may be said to prevail. The amount 
of population is not stated by Mr. Buckingham, but he describes 
the ‘ stationary inhabitants ’ as composeil one half of Mobani'*' 
incdans, in equal portions of Arabs and Turks; oiftj-fourth of 
Christians, including all their different persuasions, and the 
remaining fourth of Jews, whose chief }>riost, Mallim Haim, 
claims to be descended in the right line from Aaron, but who 
enjoys the still more substantial dignity of being the chief minister 
of Suliman, and the real fountain of all influence in Accho. The 
military force of the pasha is said to consist of about ten thousand 
cavalry and two thousand infantry. The trade of this place 
consists chiefly in the export of cotton raised in the neighbour- 
hood, and in the importation of common wares, for the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants of the surrounding country. The bazars 
are wx'll supplied witli provisions at a moderate rate; the climate 
is healthy, and the government of Suliman is not considcz'ed 
oppressive. Several curious anecdotes are recorded by our 
author of the late pasha, one of which we transcribe, as it justi- 
fies the appellation of Djexzar, or the Butvker, by which that 
ferocious, cruel, and avaricious Moslem is generally known. 

Some short time before his decease, he was conscious of the ap- 
proach of death ; but so far was he from showing any remorse for hit 
past actioi^, or discovering any indications of a wish to make atone- 
ment tor them, that the last moments of this tyrant were employed in 
contriving fresh murders, as if to close with new horrors the bloody 
tragedy of *his reign. Calling to him his father-in-law, Sheikh Taha, 
as he himself lay on the bed of death, ‘ 1 perceive,’ said he, ^ that I 
have but a short time to l^ve. What must 1 do with these rascals in 
my prisons •? Since I havb stripped them of every thing, what good 
will it do them to be let loose again naked into thoe^world? The 
greatest part of them are governors^ who, if they return to their postSy 
will be forced to ruin a great many poor people, in order to replace 
wealth which I have taken from them ; so that it is best both for 
their own sakes, and for that of others, that I should destroy them. 
They will be then soon in a place where proper care will be taken of 
them, a very good place, where they will neither be permitted to 
molest any one, nor be themselves exposed to molestation. Yes, yeel 
that’s host 1 Dispatch them I”.’ 

** In obedience to the charitable conclusion of ibis pathetic ap^* 
trophe, twenty-three wretches were immediately added to the long list 
of the victims of Jezzar Pasha's crimlty ; and it is said they were all of 
them thrown into the sea together, as the most expeditious mode Qf > 
execution.’^ (P. fiO, 81.) 

Oa his departure from Accho, or Acre, Mr. Bucldnghattl 
passed through Nazareth (of whose present state we have a 
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pleasing account); and while his mules were feeding at the little 
village of Deborah, he ascended Mount Tabor, on the summit of 
ivbich is an oval plain, ofh.b6ut a quarter of a mile in its greatest 
length, coveretl with a bed of fertile soil on the west, and having, 
at Its eastern end, a niass of ruins, seemingly the vestiges of 
churches, grottoes, strong walls, and fortifications; all decidedly 
of some antiquity, and a few appearing to be the works of a very 
remote age. The panoramic view from the summit of Mount 
*J^^bor is equally beautiful and extensive; Having with difficulty 
es^ped being plundered by some of the marauding soldiers who, 
at this time, infested the country, our author, on regaining the 
village of Deborah, was obliged to retrace his steps to Nazareth ; 
whence :|ie resumed his journey towards Jerusalem on. the 13tli 
of January, 1816, taking his route over Mount Carmel, through 
Dora (in all probability the Dor of the Scriptures*) and Caesarea, 
by Joppa and Rarnla, which towm is supposed to be erected on 
the site of the ancient Ramah. 

Of the ancient history of Jaffa, the Joppa of the sacred writings, 
we have a copious and well-written account. As it now appears, 
this place 

Is seated on a promontory jutting out into the sea, and rising to 
the height of about one hundred and fifty feet above its level, having 
a desert coast to the north and south, the Mediterranean on the west, 

fertile plains and gardens behind It on the east. 

It is trailed around on the south and edst, towards the land, and 
partially so on the north and west towards the sea. There are not 
more than a thousand habitations in all the town, and the number of 
three mosques, one Latin* convent, and one Greek churcif, will aiibrd 
a guide to estimate the relative proportions of these religious bodies to 
egch oth^r. , . 

“There is a small fort near the sea dn, the west, another on the 
north, and a^ third near the eastern gate of entrance, mounting in all 
from fifty to sixty pieces of cannon ; which, with a force of five hun- 
dred horse, and nearly the same number of infantry, would enable the 
town to be defended' by a skilful commander. 

“ The port is formed by a ledgO’bf rocks running north and south 
before the promontory, leaving a confined and shallow space between 
these rocks and the town.. Here the small trading vessels of the 
country find shelter from south and west winds, and land their car- 
goes on narrow wharfs runhing along before the magazines,, When 
the wind blows strong from the northward, they are obliged to warp 
out, and seek shelter in the small bay to the north-east of the town, as 
the sea breaks in here with great violence, and there is not more than 
three fathoms water in the deepest part of the harbour ; so accurately 
do the Ip^^eatures of the place correspond with those given of it bv 
Josephns.^ (P. 157, 158.) ^ 


• See Josh, xvii. ll.^Jud|;. i, 27, 
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During bis stay at JafFa> Mr* Buckingham made minute incjuiry 
concerning the fact of Buonaparte’s having massaq^ed his prison* 
ers in cold blood; Mr* Buckingham was assured by the,, English 
consul’s son, 

“ Damiani, himself an old man of sistty, and a spectator of all th^t 
passed here during the French invasion^ that such massa(*re did really 
take place ; and twenty mouths were opened at once to confirm the 
tale. 

It was related to us, that Buonaparte had issued a decree, ordering 
that no one should be permitted to pass freely without having a 
written protection bearing his signature ; but pubnshing at the same 
time an assurance that this should be granted to all who would apply 
for it on a given day. The multitude confided in the promise, and 
were collected on the appointed day without the city, to the number 
of ten or twelve hundred persons, including men, women, and children* 
They were then ordered on an eminence, and there arranged in bat- 
talion, under pretence of counting them one by one. When all was 
ready, the troops were ordered to fire on them, and only a few escaped 
their destructive voiltes. A similar scene was transacted on the bed 
of rocks before the port, where about three hundred persons were 
either shot or driven to perish in the sea, as if to renew the deeds of 
treacherous murder which the men of Joppa had of old practised on 
the Jews, and »vhich their heroic defender had so amply avenged.’^ 
<P, 1.59, ICO.) 

On his arrival at Jerusalem^^ Mr. Buckingham proceeded to 
the Latip convent of the Terra Santa, where he met with a 
hearty welcome from the procuratore, to whose holy care and 
protection the President of Nazareth had recommended him as a 
* Milord Inglese, richissimo, affabilissimo, ed anchc dottissimo.’ 
The monks residing in this convent (with the exception of two 
Italians) were Spaniardsf and displ^cd all the bigotry and igno- 
rance for which the ecclesiastics of that countiy nave long been 
pre-eminently distinguished. • 

Among the news of Europe, the re-establishraent of the Inquisi- 
tion was spoken of, and all exulted in the hope, that under so wise and 
pious a king as Ferdinand, the church would again resume its empire, 
nnd Christianity flourish. The brighest trait which they could find in 
his character was, that on any application to him for money to be ap- 
plied to pious purposes, if the ‘ Convento della Tciia Santa*’ was 
named, he usually gave double the sum demanded. Let the inqui- 
iiition reign,” said they, ‘^'and the church will be secure. Let the 
icross triumph, and the Holy Sepulchre shall soon be redeemed from 
the liands of^nfidcls by another crusade, in which all our injuries will 
be avenged.” 

** Instead of the comfort, apparent equality, and cheerfulness, which 
reigned at Nazareth, and even at Hamlah, all seemed here to stand in 
fear of each other; gloom and jealousy reigned throughout,, and the 
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names of the padre superiore, and of the proquratore generale were as 
SQUcli dreaded they were respected. 

When we talked of the nature of their duties here, every one 
-complained of them as severe in the extreme. The tinkle of the 
bell for service was heard at almost every hour of the day ; and, 
besides gettmg uplwo hours before sunrise to celebrate a mass, they 
■were obliged to l^ve their beds every night at half-past eleven, for 
midnight prayers. ' Nothing was talked of but suffering, and the diffi- 
culty of obedience, ardent desires to return to Europe, and a wish to 
be sent any where, indeed, on the out-stations, rather than to continue 
at Jerusalem. 

“ Not even in a solitary instance did 1 hear a word of resignation, or 
of the joy of suffering for Christas sake, or the love of persecution, or 
of the paradise found in a life of mortification, so often attributed to 
these mep. 

** One complained ^ I came here for three years only, and have 
been kept seven ; God grant that I may be able to return hopie a^the 
coming spring,* Another said, * What can we do ? we are poor ; 
the voyage is long; and unless we have permission, and some provi- 
sion made for our way, how can we think of going ? ’ A third added, 
‘ In Christendom we can amuse ourselves by occasional visits to friends; 
and, during long fasts, good fish, excellent fruit, and exquisite wines 
,are to be had.* While a fourth continued, * And if one should be 
taken sick here, either of the plague or any other disease, we Iiave no 
elector but an old frate of the convent, no aid but from a few spurious 
medicines, and nothing, in short, to preserve one's life^ dearer than all 
beside ; so that we must end our days unpitied, and quit the world 
before our time.’ (P. 179, 180.) * 

This convent is called ‘ II Comento della Terra Santa^' by way 
of distinction, and is at the head of all the religious establishineuls 
of the Romish faith throughout the Holy Land, The superior 
is immediately dependent upon the pope, but the inferior ineni- 
bers are sent from Naples, Sicily, and the South of Spain, indis- 
criminately. • The funds of the institution are chiefly supplied 
from Rome; but these supplies being interrupted during the 
late war, they were dependent on the charitable donations of 
their flock at Jerusalem, Legacies, however, are frequently 
bequeathed to them by the devout in Europe ; and large sums 
are sent to them by the monarchs in that quarter oi* the globe. 
Among these, the donations of the present King of Spain are 
exceedingly liberal ; so much so, that, when a secretary of the 
British ambassador at Constantinople was sent, in 1815, with a 

S resent of ISOOL from the Prince Regent of England, the monks 
id not give him the most flattering reception, telling him that 
the Kmgfof' Spain had just before sent them about six thousand 
staling ! 

Upwards of one^ hundred pages are devoted to a description 
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i^nd investigation of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, (including an 
excursion to Bethlehem,} the actvxil siic of which places it is iru- 
possibie to identify, at this distance of time. As our, traveller 
has added very little to previous descriptions of Dr. Clarke 
(on whom he introduces some rather severe animadversions,) and 
of Viscount Chateaubriand, of whose Itinerary we sortie time since 
gave an ample raE^ice we shaH not detain our readers with his 
accounts of these reputedly sacred spots, and of the various le- 
gendary tales connected with them. But the following particu- 
lars relative to the actual population and trq^e of Jerusalem, 
are too interesting to be omitted. Froni the most accurate esu- 
mate which his means of information enabled him tO form, it 
appears that 

“ The , fixed residents, more than one halTof whom are Mohamme- 
dans, are about eight thousand;, but the continual arrival and depar- 
ture of strangers, make the total number 0/ those present in the city, 
from ten to fifteen thousand generally, according to the season of the 
year. 

“ The proportion which the numbers of those of different sects bear 
•to each other in this estimate, was not so easily ascertained. The 
answers which I received to enquiries on Uiis point, were framed dif- 
ferently by tlie professpoB of every diftei^pnt faith. Each of these 
seemed anxious to magnify the number of those who believed his own 
dogmas, and to diminish that of the professors of other creeds. Their 
accounts were therefore so discordant, that no reliance could be placed 
on the accuracy of any of them. 

“ The Mohammedans are certainly the most numerous, and tliesc 
consist of nearly equal proportions "of Osmanli Turks, from Asia 
Minor; descendants of pure Turks by blood, but Arabians by birth ; 
a mixture of Turkish and Arab hlood, intermarriages ; and pure 
Syrian Arabs, of an unmixed racel Of Europeans, there are only the 
few monks of the Catholic convent, and the still fewer Latin pilgrims 
who occasionally visit them* The Greeks are the nfiosit numerous of 
all the Christians, and these are qhiefiy the clergy and devotees. The 
Armenians follow next in order, ,as to numbers, but their body is 
thought to exceed that of the Greeks in influence andin wealth. The in- 
ferior sects of Copts, Abyssinians, Syrians, Kestorians, Maronites, Chal- 
deans, &c. are scarcely perceptiblq in the prowd. And even the Jews 
are more remarkable from the- striking peculiarity of their features aqd 
dress, than fVom their nunabers, as contracted with the other bodied.” 
(P. 260—262.) ' 

This account varies in some/j|ieg^e from the estimates made 
by other recent travellers ' in Captain (now Colonek) 

Light, who visited Jerusalem 1814, computed its population 

at twelve thousiittd;t but Mr.: JblKffe,J: who was there in ISIT^ 

— - - ‘ 

* See vol. iii. pp. 80— this 
f Travels in Eg3rpt, Nubia, &c. p. 178, Lomtou, 1818. 
t Letters from Palestine, pp. lOi, 108. LunSon, 188(1, ^vo. 
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states, that the highest estimate makes the Higher amount 
to twenty-fivecthousand : of tbese^ there ai'e supposed to be 

Mohammedans * 13»OO0 

Jews , . from S to 

(Greeks V* • . .V. . . v 2,0()6 

R6nian Cathblits 800 

Anneiiiahs . y** V . 400 

Copts 50 

llicse fttimhers the ambunt specified by Mr. Buck- 

ioghaniy 1but it is probable that the increased number of pil- 
grims, wjipm mistaken piety might conduct to Jerusalem in 
1817, will account for the difference. Whether, however, wc 
take its pppulatioii at fifteen, or even twenty-five thousand, it is 
a veryslehder agjgregate, compared with the flourishing popula- 
tion which the city once supported : but the numerous sieges it 
has undei^one, and their .consequent spoliations, have leu no 
vestige of its original po^er. * Jerusalem, under the govern- 
ment of a TurkiSi Aga, is still more unlike Jerusalem as it ex- 
isted in the age of Solomon, than Athens during the administra- 
tipn of Pericles, and Aducins under the dominion of the chief of 
the black eunuchs. We have it upon judgment’s record, that, 
before a ntarcliivg arnvy a land has been as (he garden of Edertf be- 
tmd it a iksohte wildemeM, (Joel it. 3.) The present appear- 
ifchce of Judea Inis embodied tlm aWful warnings of the prophet in 
all their terrible i^iflity.’* From Christmas to Easter cs the pe- 
riod, in which Jerusalem ii most }>opulous, the principal feasts of 
the Christians falling between these great holidays. 

At the latter festival, indeed, it is crowded, and the city exhibits 
a spectacle no where else to be seen in the world. Mecca and Medina 
offer, perhaps, a still greater variety of perSons, dresses, and tongues; 
yet there the pilgrims visit^but one temple, add are united in one faith ; 
While bore, Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians, all perform their de- 
votions within u few yards of each other, each proudly believing that 
this city of the Living God is holy apd noble to himself, and his pecu- 
liar sect alone* 

<< In Jerusalem, there is scarcjdy any trade, and but few roanufac- 
tii^res. . The only one that i^t al^Jottrishes, is that of crucifixes, chap- 
iter, and iellics, of Vfhich, mc^ible as it may seem, whole cargoes are 
j^ipped off from Jaffa, for Itaty, Portugal, and Spain. Religion being 
almost the only business which brings men of opposite quarters to- 
gether hetef, there, is much less btlstle than, would be produced in a 
leading town by asmaller number of Inhabitants. 

a Tills '^city included witb& the pashalic of Damascus, is 

gll^rned by a Mdle^llim,; appointed from thence; ahd the nature of 
.ifcip^uties, and tftb extent of his resnopsibility, is similar to that iu 
TurUsh tuiifha. No difference is created by the peculiar sanctity 
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0f this ptecei as la done hy that of the Arabian cittes 6f Mecca and 
Medina; ^Ibr while a goveitior of either of these is h^woured by pecu* 
liar privilege the Mutesellim of '^Jerusalem ranks ohlj^ as the magis- 
trate of a pi^eincial,iowp^;j^*t 

“ The fbirce usually kept up hero consists of about a thousand sol- 
diers, including horse and foot. These are armed and equipped ixk 
the common Turkish fashion, and are composed of Tprks, Arabs, and 
Albanians.^ The walls of the city, added to the strength of its natur^. 
position, fpym a sufficient defence again^ any attack from the arnues 
of the codhtry ; and some few cannon, irdunted at distant intervals oa 
the toweiis, would enable them td Vepel a beslegifig force of Arabs, 
but it codld offer no effectual resistance to an' attack conducted on the 
European system of war. = ' ’ < ; 

From the general sterility of the surrounding country, even whea 
the early jmd the latter rains favour the husbandman’s iahoura, and 
from th&Irtghtful barrenness that extends all around Jerusalem durtfi|^ 
the parching droughts of summer, every article of food is much dearer^ 
here than it is in any other part of Syria. The wages of the labourer 
arc advanced in the: same proportion ; as the lowest rate given here tp; 
those who perform the meanest offices, is about the third of a Spanisl^ 
dollar per day ; while on the sea^coast of this country, it seldom 
cceds a siixth, and in Egy pt, is never more ihan an eighth of the same 
coin. (P. 262 , 26 * 3 .) ; . i 

The preparations for the prosecution of his journey being 
completed* our author bad adieu to Jerusalem 01^ the 28 th 
January 161 69 in company with Mr. Baukes, whom he had 
met thcrCiT and who (it is understood) is preparing for publication 
an account of his researches in various parts of Egypt arujL 
the EasU * The route, which they had marked out to themselves, 
was, to cross tire Jordan and pass through Jerash (the ancienjt 
Geraza) and Gamalo, t^o cities of whose ruins they had heai^ 
much. In this excursion they traversed the countries of 
Basban and Gilead, on the east of the Jordan: and this porttoxi^ 
of Mr. Buckingham’s travels is inot only the moat interesting^ 
part of his volume, but ibay also be termed entirely new. For* 
that stream has hitherto been i^e boundary pf all our know-’ 
iedge relative to the ancibnt Judea,, no traveller having exploi-ecl 
the countries? beyond ft, except the laid Dr. 3 eet^en «nd Mr^ 
Burkhajdt, whose discov^ues are no*iv,(^arcely even 

name.’f\/ , / 

* Mr. j^iirkhardCs Journal we piiblicalionZ/lir, Sieelh 

Kcn addressed some pariicnlarsof fiis resii^^lesti^llh friends in Saxonyis co]>3r^ 
which, havtn)^ be^'^nt to some the lustitule at Paris, thcfld 

fransmitled to (helstvrSir Joseph t^lm It wnk pr<*«eraed tope 

tine assoeiatloa, whose expense it was trandlated into Kn^ish, and |/uhli«hSi^ 
many years' aher fhe Doctoj;’* death ip a th|a quarto iracfc A hr|er 

account of the cbttntrSeaf"il%dli*ing the Bake of Tiberias, Jordan, and w 
tkad Sea By M. SqeftEJeoi CnnsclUer d’Ambtusade do S. Myf Bmpwvv flwssie.’* 
— Editor. i '* ; ’ 
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rThe first place, that received the tj'avcllers, Jericho, the 
jroad thither* is rocky wd wpd, amidsjt^,gitaj;id and awful 
,iscenery ; and it is ^till i^^sti^d by robbers. ; : , ^ 

The whole of this Toa^*^ says Mr* Buckinghitti, “ fifom Jerusalem 
to the Jordan, is held to he the most dangerous about Palestine, and, 
indeed, in tin's portion of it, f-he yei^ i^pect of the scenery is sufficient; 
on the one^band, to tempt to r^bdry^and ipurder, and on the other, 
to occasioii a dread of it in ftose who pass thait way. It was partly to 
jbrevent tfcfty accident happening to us in this early stage of our 
journey, ahd partly, perhaps, to cahn bur fe^ts on that score, that a 
ihessenger had been despatched by our guides tp an encampment of. 
their tril^' near, deSirkig them to send an escort to meet us at thiS 
place. W^e were met here accordingly, by a band of about twenty 
.persons on foot, alf armed with matchlocks, and presenting the most 
ferocious and robher-Iike appearance that could beiiOagined. The 
.effect of this was heightened, by the shouts which they sent forth from 
hill to hill, and which were re-echoed through all the valleys, while 
the bold projectiOg crags of rock, the dark shadow's in which every 
thing lay nuried below, the towering height of the cliffs above, and 
tlie forbidding desolation which every where reigned around, pre- 
sented a picture that was quite in harmony throughout all its parts. 

It madeds feel most forcibly, the projjriety of its being chosen as 
the scene of the delightful; file of compassion which we had before so 
often admired for its doctrine, independently of its local beauty,* 

One must boiamid these wild and gloomy solitudes, siu^unded 
an armed band, and feel the impatience* pf the traveller wh^rushes 
on to catch a new view at every, pass and turn ; one must De ^larmed 
at the very tramp of the horse^s hoofs rebounding through the caverned 
rocks, and at the savage shouts of the footmen, scarcely le^ loud than 
the echoing thunder produced by the discharge of ,iheir piec^ in the 
valleys ; one must witness all thisjigon the spot, before the full force 
and beauty of the admirable story oi the Good Samaritan can be per- 
ceived. Here, pillage, wounds, and death would be accompanied with 
double terror,'' from the frightful aspect of every thing, around. Here, 
the unfeeling act of passing by a fellow-crdature in distress, as the 
Friest and^evitOare said ^ have done, strikes One with horror, as an 
act almost^tOore th^ inhuman, here, too, the compas^on of the 
Good Samaritan is doubly rirtuouifi from the purity of the motive 
which have .led to it, in diqiot whfere no eyes wore fixed on mm 
to draw fpfth the pterformahoe of any duty, and from the bravery which 
was nece&ary to admit of a exposing himself By such delay, to 
the risk of a rim^^ar fate to th^t Trom whiph^ he was endeavouring 
tp resci^his fellow^creature-l 

• On fitting Jliricbo, the trdv^lers crossed the Jordan, (it ap-^ 
^ars) pretty n^safly at the same ford as that whicp^itas passro by 
the Israeli^ wh^ the rivor had overflowed its banks. Now, how- 
appe«^^ to be little more twenty-five 

:'7rr‘^ ■ ^ • (tee lAk«^ 80-.84.;.' V.'~^ ' T " 
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yards ill breadth : it wSs extremely rapid, and its Otherwise turbid 
waters ^iere hei:e tolerably dear, as wdl as pife and sweet to 
the tast4 in oonsemieni^ pf its flowing over a' tied of pebbles. 
From the valley Jordan, they proceeded through the 

mountains^of (5dead,,\ among wHidi they found numerous lofty 
plains, , bearing the marjks ot high fertility. They now enter^ 
the country of JDecapolis, as it was called in the Roman divisible 
of Palestine (which is so often mentioned in the New Testament), 
or the province of Gaulonitis.from GaulPn or Golan, its early 
capital. Frorp Mr.^ Buckingham's des(?ripti6ri^of this interest-^ 
irig region, we select one or two paragraphs, illustrative of the 
geography pf the sacred volume, 

** We continued our \yay over this elevated tract; continuing to 
behold, with surprise and adtniration, a beaiitiful country on all sides 
of us ; its plains Covered with a fertile soil,, its hills clothed with forests, 
at every new turn presenting the most magnificent landscapes that 
could be imagine*d. Among the trees, the oal< was frequently seen, 
and we know that this territory produced them of old. In-enume* 
rating the sources from ^hich the>suppliesbf T 5 ^re were drawn in the 
time of her great wealth and naval splendour, the prophet says, * Of 
the oaks of Baslian have they made thine oars.* Some learned com- 
mentators, indeed, believing that no oaks grew in these supposed 
desert fbgkfns, have translated this word by aMers^ to prevent the ap- 
pearanci^ of inaccuracy in the inspired writer. The expression of the 
fat huUs^of Bashttn, which occ\^ more than onqe in the Scriptures, 
seenied to us equally inconsistent, as applied to tiie beasts of a country 
gen er ally; though|; to be a desen, in Common with the whole tract 
which is Haid down in ouy modefii maps as such, between the Jordan 
and the Euphrates ; but we could now fully comprehend, not only 
that the hulls of this luxuriant country might be proverbially fat, but 
that its possessors too ftiiglit be a race renowned for strength and 
comeliness of person. ' ' ^ , 

‘‘ In our way, just as we came out from a* thick wood and opened 
on an extensive view, we were surprised by a patty of peasants on 
foot, to the number of thirty at least, all armed with muskets slung 
across their shoulders. vTliese^ were Arabs, though they possessed 
scarcely any thing but the languoge in common with the Arabs whom 
we had been accustomed to see. The great featums of diftbrcnce ob- 
servable in them were,^l|l^t they were generally taller, more robust^ 
and of finer form®, and fairer Some of them had evea 

light eyes, and many them auburn hair, which they 

wore in tresses banging ovettheht^fcii^tdets. ' The dress of these niea 
differed also bpt|3i frbm;^that dejif(fer,t Arabs, and of Ihe Sytiaia 

peasants. They W!ore loOg whi^rshirta girded round feheloins, 
neither turbanf|; nor othet coverings for ;their hcadSy ^ From retaipi^ 
the beard wlnlie the hai^ was suffered to hang in Iom and curling 
over the neck; thfy r^is^bled tfie figures which l^g^ear in >tbe serlp- 
tural pieces of the ffre|t mastem, and many of tKoiid reniinded us of 
the representation of Christ himself in the principjd jBCeUet^of his life. 
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Thes^ men wet^e e,f earriif #iW| occupied 

int lfae tillage of land®, ffroin whicl^jaboui^^lmy pow return- 
ing* As. ttj<gr live in a complete iD(l^|pde|j^-of Pashas or 

other gorcrpers^ th^mare^pll^un^^ 

tion of the enrth (privajh.^ Ricli land is sd abundant in 

every dircctmh heaV 'rf^ the Only date to thV^pfssessTon of 

my particdWr ^i/ts^that ted sowWir, which en- 

tiued ‘the ^iirste So doing the ht^vest o toils for the present 
season. 'all their ‘occupations tlii^y continue %o be^ arhied, partly 
heeahse tteir country is somjattees sOhured by horse Arabs from the 
v^aSi’ern deserts^ against whoniuhey afro then ^led to defend them- 
sdyes ; and partly because It is the fashion of the country to be armed, 
jnsomucli/^jtbat thoi^dng without weapons, of some kind or other, is 
always imputed to great poverty or to cowardice.*^ (P# 327, ,32S.) 

At length they yetehed the ruins of Jerasli (or as 0r. Seetzen 
terms it, Dscherrdsch), the ancient Geraza;: of these interesting 
remains we have a long description accompanied by several 
plates and vignettes, without the aid of which it is impossible to 

f ive any account of the beautiful reliques of ancient art, that 
ave escaped the united ravages of time, and of the Arabs. 
The discovery of ii noble triumphal arch^ though not of the 
chastest kind, a nauinachia for the exhibition of sea-fights," a 
palace, baths, .two thcalre^s, four ; temples, and several Greek 
ihscriptions, repaid the travellers for the trouble and risk which 
they liad incurred dn penetrating to this remote regiop. r' Mr. 
Buckingham is of opinion that Jerash is the Ge^gashi of tlie 
Hebrew’s, / 

On. the 2d of February, 1813, nearly six weelis after. their 
departure from Jcrusalomi^ Messrs. Buckingham; and Bmikcs 
reached the modern Arab settlement of X)om-Kais on the site of 
the ancient Gamala, whose ruins they alfghted to examine. In 
their ascent ta iho hill, ou the sutpmic of )vhich the remains of 
the Roman city stand, they explored numerous sepulchres, ex- 
cinVated ilj Ahe sicj<^ of the grey liniestone rock, which appear to 
haVe forrted its hefcropolfe;, Ak these repositories of the 
dead had ;l?een violated, and innumerable sarcophagi broken, 
yef thdy dl^poverisd hot'ie\ver which were per- 
fect: theih ware orhamtet^ with garlands and 

wr&ths; Others,” with headsj^Of Ap<^ll<> little Gupi^®? 
genii w;ith Icings; joining ti^ther be Uitads ; 

teri sbmie^^ith shfelds^ ^Birnii^r i^hlbh ihe trayelleraihad 

!Fhe C%iaf Ga«i^ been nearly square, about 

halfa add its breadth, one- 

in temmandii^^uatitln^-i^d^from 

The "riHliip are 

&g|^bf tivb theaftres and ad llonicffempie^ ^ prevalent drders 
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of architecture are Ionic and Corinthian, though there are some 
lew capitals of the Doric order. The stone wasljometiimes the 
grey rock of the mountaiti, and sometimes the black volcanic 
stone used in the tombs and sarcophagi. One of these ancient 
Uomnn tombs was used as a carpenter’s shop; and luiotlier, into 
which the travellers entered, was cleansed out and used a pri- 
vate dwelling; a perfect sarcophagus still remained within, which 
was used by the family us a chest for corn and other provisions. 

‘ An aflStir of blood ’ between our author^s guides and the inha- 
bitants of the vicinity of Tiberias, together with other circum- 
stances, compelled him, instead of proceeding thilher ilirectly, 
to rrcross the Jordan and return to Nazareth, whence lie pro- 
ceeded to Tiberias, now called Tabarecah. 

The fine piece of water, usually called the lake or sea of Tibe- 
rias, abounds with a great variety of excellent fisli, but from the 
poverty and indolence of the people who live on its borders, 
there is not a single boat or raft throughout its wliole extent : so 
that the few fish which are occasionally taken, arc caught by 
lines from the shore, nets never being used. Mr. Buckingham 
made an excursion along the borders of this lake, in tlie course 
of which he visited Tal-hlicuu or Tal-hhewm (as it is variously 
pronounced), an Arab station standing on the site of the ancient 
Capernaum, arounc) which he discovered various remains of what 
must ha^ formerly been a very considerable settlement. The 
waters of the lake of Tiberias 

Lie in a deep basin, surrounded on all sides with lofty liills, ex- 
cepting only the narrow entrance and outlets* of the Jordan at each 
extreme; for which reason, long-continued tempests from any one 
quarter are unknown liero; and this lake, like the Dead Sea, with 
wdiich it communicates, is,* for the same reason, never violently iigitated 
for any lengdi of time, file same local features, however, render it 
occasionally subject to whirlwinds, squalls, and suddep gusts fiom the 
hollow of the mountains, which, as in every other similar basin, uic of 
momentary duration, and tl)e most furious gust is instantly Micci’cded 
by a calm.” ^ (P. 168.) 

Mr. Buckiugham bears testimony to the fidelity of ,fo'=Jcphiis a 
description of this lake,t the features of which, he says, are 
drawn by the Jewish historian with an accuracy, that could only 
have been attained by one who hojd ^ided in the counpy^ 

The size is still nearly the same, the borders of the lake still cod 
at the beach, or the sands, at the feet of the mountains which environ 
it* Its waters are still as sweet bml temperate as ever, and the lake 
abounds with great numbers of fish of various sizes and kinds. ^ 

In more early tunes, the sea of Galilee, or lake of Gennc nre^tll^ 

* tuU viU. «3, 24. 
t Dc Beil. Jfttd, li*'. iP. c. 13. ^ 7. < 
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wa? called the sea of Chinnereth, from a city egthat tiiarae seated on 
iV belonging t6 tbe^pliildren pf Naphtali, andl^^ ejijge of this sea on 
the other side Jord'^^fiastwardy was made ^tbe we^terii tipundary of the 
portion of Gad, wbd ^mcu the cities of GileaiiSj^at?^ halfthe land 

of the children of Abmdn. ' penncsareth is m6st probably the original 
name of tliishea df'ljhmnefethi gradually corrupted ; Galilee was the 
name givdn to the’iafco fk>hi its sit^abbn,,on the castfern borders of 
that division of Palestine; and TiWms, which is its most modern 
name, mns|;have been bestow^ed on it after flilb bprlding of that city by 
Hero^.. This lastj .jtibth tbe iown and the lake etill retain, under the 
Ai'abic form of 'f^abareeahl and the presettf^ inhabitants, like the 
earliest onjsj call their water a rc£t, .and reckob it and the Dead Sea, 
to the south of the^^ to be the two largest known, eicdept the great 
ocehn, ^ ^ . 

The aj^^araiicib oTthe lake, as sepn from this point of view at Ca- 
pernaum, IS still grand ; its greatest length riina nearly north and south, 
from twelve to fifteen miles, and its breadth Wems to be, in general, 
fi om six tp nine mites. The barren aspect of the mountains on each 
side, and Hic -total absence of wood, give, however, a cast of dulness 
to the ptet^ire ; and this is increased to meldncholy by the dead calm 
of its waters, and tbe^ silence which reigns throughout its whole extent, 
where not a boat or vessel of any kind is to be found.” (P. 470, 471.) 

* The town pf Tabareeah or Tiberias presents but few objects 
worthy of note, .OKcepting thp hot .^ths and some other remains 
of antiquity in its ijieighboi^rbOod. Its total population^does not 
exceed 2,000 souls, one half of whpm are Jews, priucipaUy, from 
Europe, and tlie remainder are Mbbainmedans, trijtb th^ excep- 
tion of about twenty Chrisijain femUtes of the Romish communion. 
The military force here rarely exceeds twenty or thirty soldiers, 
under the command of an Age,, and there are four old cannon 
mounted on different parts of tne, walls'^ Pi’ovisipns are by no 
n>eans abundant, and therefore are generally ^ear: and fish, 
when occpsionrlly taken byajine^from the shore, are sold either 
to the Aga, or to some rich, Jews, .at an exorbitant price, ^ 

I)esir<>ftM'!;j^f peoftrating^,if possible, toiJDamascus, whither he 
ha^d heardithat a^i;aravan ^fwas abfput tp jprpceed frpm Napolose, 
(which J^j&I-Buckijagham ipalls hfeh^sten^ to the latter 

place, in j|e ho^e of joinin|^ it, W^the most secure;mode of pro- 
secuting ray : but, on hijim:ri^, he fand Hhe mortification 
tp learn depar4^^r^ ,daya^ b^fore,;<l:hat there re- 

mitineci hppe. of ™ 

would go for at a month to o^me/ tie wasj therefore, re-* 
luctentfy d^jed Id retrace his steps to Naaareth, where the 
hoSpitab^^^'B rd^Tved him with as hearty a Welcome as he- 
tbre : j|j Pis return to this place the volume concludes. 

Inj^^^i;ej;cacinj| .his way to Na^reth^^Mr. Buckingham de- 
viated froiij^e ro ^9 in omer to visit Suli^ta, a humble rillage. 
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seated on a strong hill, in a commanding and pleijsant situation, 
being surrounded by frttitfttl valleys and abundance of olivfe-trees. 
In its centre stood the cjity of Samaria, by Herod called l^bastc 
(of which its present is a corruption). , Here are some re- 
mains of ancient edifices^ particularly of a large cathedral church 
attributed to the piety of the empress Helena. 

Nablous, or Napolose (the Sachem of the Scriptures) is a 
populous town, containing nearly 10,OOQ inhabitants, all of 
whom, Vith the exception of about fifty^Gre^ Christians, are 
Mohammedans : and the grounds arouiid it bear the marks of 
opulence and industry. It fully occupies the valley betV^een the 
two hills of Gerfeim on the south, and Ebal on the north, 
Hiough a place^ of considerable trade with Damascus and the 
towns on the sea-coast, yet there were’ no Jews here, who re- 
mained as permanent residents. The Samaritans, of whom a 
remnant remained in MaundrelPs time (the close of the seven- 
teenth century), .are now reduced to scarcely half a do:^eb, or a 
dozen families, who perform their sacred rites in studied seclu- 
sion and obscurity, and are, if possible, more despised here 
than the Jews are in other Mohammedan cities. 

Before we conclude this article, we cannot but advert to the 
contemptuous epithets/: which Mr. Buckingham very liberally 
pours forth, in some of his strictures on the reputed holy places, 
and on gross and absurd impositions practised in Palestine on 
the credidity of pilgrims and travellers. We confess, that we could 
wish sucS epithets and; remarks had been omitted, as we have 
heard, that they have been considered as * displaying a contempt 
for religion itself/ As, however, this intelligent traveller^ in his 
preface, disclaims any such intention, we have (to borrow his 
own expression) ‘ put the most favourable construction * upon 
the passages in question; especially as he has everjf vheremade 
a laudable application of his resesi^dies tb the ducidation of the 
Scriptures, and (as our extracts will shew) has in many instances 
happily succeeded in tbrowinjg much light on saciH^d geography. 

The wolume is handsomely ahd correctly printed, and is en- 
riched with a map of Palestine, chiefly from that of the accurate 
geographer, D^Anville, and also with s^eral plates representing' 
the plans of ancient edifle^, and^ COpW of inscriptions, besides 
a portrait of the author, and thirty vignettes, beautifully 

executed on WObd, C^Wbiting'^vieW^ of places, costulries, an® 
ruins. ‘ 
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Xflt. IX.— Private md Original Correspondence of Charles Talbot^ 
JDuke of Shreum^iiervt'imh- King WiUktmi‘’llie Jjntders if tkf^ 
JVhig Partf/, amf ptl^ S^tingu^d SUtt/HSfnenj illustrated with 
Narmtwes^hxde^Sjal and^graphkei^-Jiwe~:the.Family Papers, 
in the her<0dttce the Ihicltessr^ff Suct^gh, never 

bfbre pidiliiheeU^ By '\0iliam GcKe, F. R. S. Archdeacon of 
Wilts, i6cci ' ^to*' Lonji^man and Co. I^ndon, 1821. 

.r'< ' • . , ' -if -■ ■ . ' ■ , 

It is smbnc principal accCmplishiiaten^ of an English 
gentlema^. to. oO well read- in tlie political hi^oiy of his own 
country; POt merely in the series and succession of great events, 
as they chase one pother 'down the stream, of time,, but in the 
various scenes ’of chltdict, debate, and ferinentation, by which 
each of these events have been accompanied and charactcrisod. 
It is only by thus examining the details of (Critical Conjunctures, 
and studying each epoch with reference: to the- Views of the 
parties, and the qualities of the persons chiefly coucerne<l in its 
developement, that we become practically acquaiulecl with our 
constitutihn. One would be glad, because it would be honour* 
able to our nature, to And that our politicsd system had been the 
result of foresight and contrivance; tbatevery good institution 
had owed its existence to its owq merits, and a^i^ear anticip.'t- 
tion of its beneficial effects; but;<our constitutioh is^no snch 
creature. The English mind fatts no doubt lai^y ^i^ressed 
its inteliigonce upon it in each particulaf stage ol.'its progress; 
but it has received veiy many of its most important Accessions,' 
and its ultimate complest fortnatSon, from hrrtuitous occurrences 
and critical emergencies, producing results often ' very different 
from, and sometimes entirely contrary. to^ those which were fore- 
seen or intended. The thing, as it exists, has, in great measure, 
come about by an.'agencyino^endent of human contrivance or 
Coatroul,-^hc ptoduct of an involuntary developement of 

latent tendencie^, mid t of . affeets vdiich hhman e^eculmicUi has 
nmther designed v ndr ^pected.' A mighty ‘ moral 'order, 
myateriojai% , ad'mncing .through cloud aftd sun^lne, ' stillness 
and 8ton^‘ and alhthe vicissitudes.Of foul and Mr, has educed 
by degra^ithat pditical pbenomi^OQ’— a.eonstitndon in itself not 
luminow^ 'but shedding. lig^ ahd> glory; upon' ^e’ nation living 
under' |ita’.;.}M’actiical' influmitfer- . regard tl>o 

formation aod'P^^oss Of iour ^^py polity, '^the %ore wo '.shall 
beebthe^ sMiefleil i&it'mai|;' has ubt^conveddonally made'it,' and 
could nef. make it; .hnd ths^tnore we shall be^sptj^ to a timid 
fodbeai'asee. foon^«ti»e \jMngerou8 work mui^ng what cait 
never ^istt^mad^ ior ropepacted, or vpl^jagiaft ‘into existence. 
Jt was' this stiew of our coastiUitioU' that i^pitors'^.have regulated 
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the proceedings of those^ who, the glorious Revolution of 
1688, embodied its prescsriptive excellencies ifiio the great 
settlement of our libertii^ Ivhich was then eflFected* 

• As an historical f^O%the Revolution of 1688 furnishes the 
sti'ongest example pos^le, in support of what we have said 
above of the danger of taking to pieces the product of circum* 
stances which no human pow^r catt agf^in summon into b^ing* 
They treated the constitution as a contract, not of instrumental 
and simultaneous formation, but as one to jwdiicli successive 

f enerations had put their seals, and which nature and experience 
ad adopted and approved* And therein consisted their admir* 
able discernment.; They did not falsify history, by affecting to 
recur to any primitive scheme of political perfection ; still less 
did they hold themselvj^ at large to treat the settlement of the 
British constitution as anew creation : it w^as the principle and 
spirit of that great proceeding, neither to do or undo a jot 
more than the necessity of|.the case demanded ; — to work upon 
the existing model ; and to recognize as sparingly as possible 
the right of recurring to abstract and original principles. The * 
whole of that extraordinary transaction stood upon the plea of 
necessity; The only right set up was the right of selt-preserva- 
lion — the great apology of nature — the eldest of all rights ; 
always to be implied, and therefore never necessary to be pro- 
mulgated^ Nothing marks so- decisively the dear view's and 
cautious discernment of the great agenfs in .the work of the 
Revolution, as the care they took to use no more violence than 
the occosioTi required and to give to every , procedure the 
semblance, as far as was practicable, of an effort of the constitur 
tipn itself for its own continuance. Standing as it were upou^ 
the verge of the great magazine! of original pqwer, they were 
aware of tlie danger of explosion ; and abstainfedtrs much as 
possible from the handling of anjMiiirig that carried fere in its 
composition. It would, scarcely be too much ;to say, that the 
change in the. political condition of the country effected in 1688, 
less a revolution than an effort to avoid revolution. It was 
a happy combination of intellectual power to redeem the country 
from the plagui? of popery and arbitrary rule, and lo secure it 
by a pmmianent barr^ > against ^ future contagion. Morally 
speaking, the Revolution had wrought ny JaHaes, the 

Second. ' The transaction of 1688 IvW in virtue and effect m 
.restoration* King WilUam caini^in, not as a conqueror, but aa 
a. cpntiauator ;-“tnat sort of qualified aud consfitutional king^i 
which Charles tile Second, had the terms of his restoration beeir 
agreeable with ihe manly and ^und proportions suggested akidf 
recommenderl by the b^t patriots of that juncture have 
returned to the seat ot kis ancestors* 
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'Mr. B«rice,^n his “ Abjpfeal froftithe netifi'tb tB&old Whigs,*' 
hllil wisely referred as to the impeachment of Dr. Sacheverel, as 
affording to the mifliUtry, and W^hig House; 6f Commons 

of thatdiw, a rei^flKabte opportUfiity of putting upon record 
their polincsl teili^a on the subject of that great constitutional 
event of 1^8$, exhibiting, to jhe world its true grounds and 
pdnciples'.y }ThO;j^anager^^^ tho'^^roseeation had also been the 
prime mo'^eirs in thatgreat Oven^ and when the heat and agit^ 
don of iti execution .and accomplishment -wrere oiver, they deli- 
berately laid before the nadon the.piotivesiufid the maxims which 
had governed thi^ and their colleagues upma that occasion. 
Ihey ma^e it cl^^ appear in all their speeches opon that cele- 
brated trhd, th.at tbe Bevplution supposed the right of 

resistance, it practfcalfy grounded itself on the argnment of ne- 
cessity. ■ ■ . 

We shall not trouble our readers .with longqnota.tions from the 
speeches of the managers of the imppachment of Dr. Sacheverel; 
one may suffice for all, for all are in the san^e strain of reasoning. 
“ Your Lordships,” says Mr. Lechmere,. “ were acquainted, in 
opening the charge, with how great caution, imd wim what un- 
feigned r^ard to her Maj^ty and her government, and the duty 
and allegiance of her subjects, the Commons xn^^c «sc of the 
. words necessary n^ans to express the resistance that was made use 
of to bring about the Revolution,, and.vdth the condemning of 
which the Doctor is charged by this article; no^ 'doubting out 
that the honour and justice pf that resistance, iromthfi^mixsstty of 
ikat casey [and to which alime 'we, toe strktly coiffinei ourseivesf 
when duly considered, would confirm and, strengthen, and be 
understood to be an ef^tual seenrity *^r an. allegiance of the 
subject to the crown of this Tetilm, in every qtlier case where 
diere is not die same necessity; and that the right of the people 
, to self-defence, and preservadah their liberties, by resistance, as 
their /a^if;>«|jnedyj.)s. tbe rpsnlt ofa paseof such ifecessity only, and 
by whicl^jlbe orSginal contract between- die king , and podple is 
broken,^ ^^iswns. the principle' laid down and carried throu^ 
all'that^wi|s said with respect to-allegiaiice-tvand; on which foun- 
dation, ijd the name and , bn the>hebalf all ^ Commons of 
Great ^tain, w,,e.p8crt iindyu^^ that resiatahnB by which tlie 
late happy Rerolntion was aboukl^ . . 

In tbe- jm'me .most admifahle^^b^P^^ the tr^fouad writer 
sifetvs dearly, £rom the whdle ttn| of the Ifeevolufibn, and the au- 
ffiqrity of its g^realest ex^unddt%'' who,, ks<fae..neminds us, were 
itot, nk^^Ues 4octorm:)fiea vdio had sfiniied. nilbee constitu- 
tion on|(>ijpj its ai|ntomy^ and upion dead s|i{i^tem^<; but who knew 
^ ao^bn ; ’’ filat the j^evdufito made ** no essential 

«h^|®c id the bonstitutioift of the mointrehy, or in any of its 
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ancient, sound, and legal principles; that the succession was 
settled in the Hanover family, upon the idea, ii) the mode 
of an hereditary succession, qualified with protestahtisip ; that it 
was not settled upon elective principles, in any sense of the word 
elective, or under any modifi^tion of election whatsoever : b^t» 
on the contrary^ that ’the nation, after the revolution, renew^ 
by a fresh compact the spirit of the original compact of the sta% 
binding itself, bodi in its existing memibers and all its posterity, 
toadhCTe to the settlement of an her^itaiy succession in the 
protestant line, drawn from James the First, as the stock of ia- 
neritance.” In treating of the true character qf. the Revolution 
of 1688 , the great author of ^the pamphlet alliidi^ to> h§s therein 
bequeathed to the British people maxims of more conservative 
value than are to be found in the collective wisdom of all its 
other political philosophers. “ Their principles," speaking of 
the princmles ot the theoretic reformers, “always go to the ex- 
treme. They who go \rith the principles of the ancient Whigj^ 
never can go too far. ‘ They may, indeed, stop short of some 
hazardous and ambiguous excellence, which they will be taught 
to postpone to any reasonable degr^ of good they may actually 
possess." “ The dieoiy contained" in his book (his own im- 

mortal book on tlie Frepch revolution) is not to furnish prind- 
ples for making a new constitution, but for illustrating the prin- 
ciples of a constitution alre^y made. It is a theory drawn 
from thes/acf.of our government.” — The whole scheme of 
our mixed constitution, is to prevent any one of its principle 
from bdng carried as far as taken by< itself, ahd theoretically, it 
would To avoid the perfections of extreme, all its several 
parts are so constituted, as not alone to answer their own sevexsi 
ends, but also each to limit and controul the others : insomuch, 
that, take which of the principles you pfoase, you will find its 
operation checked and stopped at a certain popit. The whole 
movement stands still rather thaSrihat any part should proceed 
beyond its boundary. From thence it r^ults, that in the British 
constitution tbesre is a perpettial treaty and compromise goingon, 

sometimes openly, somedmes with less ob^vadotu" THlie 

British constitution has not been struck out atf'an heat by a set 
of presumptuous men; it is tlie result >f the thoughts of ma% 
minds in many ages. It is no rimple, nb superfiml thing, nor 
to be estimated, by superfidal undm^ndings. An i^orant man, 
who is not foplenoui^, to > meddle '^hhis clock, i^ howeaf^ 
sufficiently confident tb think ihat hd han safely fidte |b jpiec^ 
and put toge^ at his pleaklpre, a moral machine. cf.anotjto 
guise, importsitce, and ^plm^, corojposed of % 
and sprii^ and bahuxes, inti oountbractii^fhthl 
powefu. Men Utie hbwimmorsUy thegf atl 
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with what they do hot irndhrstand. Ttieir ^elusive good inten- 
tidb is no sbrt (sf'ekd'ase for their ]:^resiiinpti&h. They who truly 
mean well naust be 'fearful of acting R'ational and' 

experienced men t^erably’ Well knbw, aiid have aiwa}^ known, 
how to distiqgtiish'hetween true and &lse.Rberiy; and between 
the'genuine kahebehce, and the false pretence to what is true. 
Blit iione/i^cept ^rose whtd' bave.pEofonndty studied, can com- 
prehend (bb 'eraborate cohtrivance' of a fabric, fitted to unite 
private and public liberty with public force, with order, with 
puttee, with justice, and, aiMve all, with the institutions forced 
^’bestowing permahence and stability through ages, upon this 

inraloable4ole;:-‘if ' ' ; 

■ From diis alml^r sacked elevadon on which we have been 
standing with Mr. iteke^ With the’ principles of the great Revo-' 
lution of 1688,' aiidl; .the genius of the Bllttsh constitution deve- 
loped to phr view,' hOw painful it' Is to' dmw ouir breath fi>r a 
nibment in the atniospbere of those then, styling themselves also 
Whigs, whose lead^ could so far sell" hfe sober convictions to 
factious objects; as to pronthmee the heartless and hollow system, 
if ^8tem !| cptdd bi called, ’^t up ^the BVench revolution, “ the 
most stup^dbbs 'ahd glorious edifice of liberty, which had been 
erected Oh; the fohhdatibn of .hutfian'lnt^lty in any time or 
cd(intry;”'and whose other unprincipled Organ could find it in 
his heart, for his head cppld not so far have betrayed him, to 
d^are the revolution in loanee 'to, be lifce'ibat of Engldhd in all 
its leading points;'' While the I^ench revolution'Was in its de- 
c^dous oeginnmgi^ florid and &ir, bnd' trick^’'out in the 
piuipage of a vain philosophy, one may fomve even considerable 
statesmen for seeing less intoconsequences ihanMr. Burke; butthe 
callous nioderatiop which could }o<hc wfth indifference upon the 
bfeeding injuries (hat marked tho progress of the revolution in 
France^ at once decided the tqj^l eirttangement of modern Whig- 
gfiim frbm.'^e'prhliciple, d^ignated by. the same name, by which. 
girbai“4ljfiieritAtebt of oaf liberiles in 1688 was ^ected. 

' df the catd,' the doininatin|^ 'motive of es- 

taMishing'^Wmperdd liberty upon a prOtlsstont ba^is, united the 
tet men harmdhions btwoperatkm ; but fh&a die pressure was 
remove$|winion8 begahtb whip litid'Scpilta'te. ^e gteat bbdy> 
hbwever, Wihb Whms remah:^'' entire, stronr^d consistent 


thre, anidth^ i^riri^'oflb’at jMlrect^fiuenbe'; which was becoming 
esi^rialib'^tdjfltepta^ical diMnutiOD^exeehlNe auilibrlty, 
been' h||Kll 0 litfy,iriiderBtd^. But' the hhrimi hii^l^t yet falleik 
idto dm ^tfevrtrami hnd/lh the a^vernthent of 

fikifde toa|^heini»ii!tbf|^iir, a^pbrarj^diXoitp 
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l^lace, and the shock of parties and contending opinions nearly 
in^rolved both people and monarch in a common min# The 
monarchical part of the system had long experienced prero- 
gative to be an unsafe dependence in its struggles with the deoio- 
cracy ; from the commenisement of the reign of Charles the Fii^t 
it bad lost in a great degree its hold upon the interests and fear# 
of the subject; and that unhappy raonar^:h from ignorance of thia 
change in the minds of the people, by a stately reliance on the 
saimtity of his cause, and by vainly clinging to the staff of his 
prerogative amidst the wreck of his other resources, lost his 
crown and his life. From the death of that prince, an ill-rna- 
nagcd influence, avowed, careless, and profligate, was in practice 
under the succeeding l^uarts; but after the Revolution, the 
nation erected itself against all abuses of power with so firm an 
attitude, and so prevmling an exposition, that direct influencei 
became difficult and dang<;jrous to be exercised. From that period 
the economy of another sort of influence, which may be called 
indirect, and which has^grown out of the patronage and riches 
of the state, has been gradually perfected; and it is upon this 
secondary power, which as necessary to be watched as it is to 
be preserved, that the political system of Great Britain is now 
driven to depend for the permanence, certainty, and consistency 
of its action. Without this all its movements would soon be 
suspended. , 

The embarrassments under which William the Third found 
himself by the retreiichtnent of the practical prerogative to which 
lie was obliged to submit, put him upon the necessity (much 
against his inclination, for he was an honest man,) of resorting 
to the expedient of secret and indirect influence, and it served hia 
purpose occasionally ; Ifilt the patronage of government in his 
time fell short of the quantity necessary to supply it with effective 
means, and accordingly it failed of securing to^ the executive 
government a due counterpoise to^VBe factious spirit of the great, 
and the tumultuary temper of the popular part of the constitu- 
tion. The situation of the monarch was, therefore, a very un- 
easy one. His reign was embittered by the animosities of faction » 
Tlie Whig party, which was his own, though composed of mea 
equal, as they had indeed proved themselves, to the emergencies 
of a gi*eat crisis, were not yet possessed of sufficient experience 
ill the new predicament and exigence of the emfiire, to manage 
that consolidajtion and application of influence which Imji now, , 
become essential to the machinery of goviernment. At Represent ^ 
momentthe appellations of Whig and Tory mew nothing mo« 
than calling names. 'Jhe whole distinction of a ,Toiy cppsists nji 
his being in place, and helping to carry on . the gov^nmenH 
the whoie poh^ of the Whigs li#s in emtarni#sitig 
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ati^ig , tlie constkiited authorities and administrators of the king- 
diom, to bring about, if possiblei their disgrace; and removal; 
ajdmittin^ without scruple into the order of means for accomplish- 
^ ing such end, whatever can foment ignorant uproar, and ferocious 
discontents^ among the people. But in King William'^ time 
parti tis were"** more sincere in their feelings^ principles were more 
distinctly marked^ and political attachments belonged more to 
lyings tnan names. The collision was greater, and the conflict 
more serious and continued. The king was a better soldier than 
politician, and was unequal to the tai3: of so managing his in- 
^ence as to decide the preponderanc3r,^and controul thevacil- 
. lotions of power into steady and determined action. 

In siich a state of things to be respected by all parties, to be 
regarded by his own as their great centre of union and strength, 
and to be considered by his sovereign as the ornament and sup- 
port of liis government, was the distinguished fate of the noble- 
man whose political life and eorrespond|3nce are the subject of 
this entertaining volume. 

At the close of Quem » Anne’s reign, we find the Duke of 
Shrewsbury at x>ne time possessed of the three greatest posts in 
the kingdoipy'^diat of !t«ord Treasurer, X^ord Chamberlain, and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; apd opinion of Smollct, 

no nobleman in England^ better deserved such distinguishing 
inarks of his sovereign’s . favour. He was modest,” continues 
that bistm^an, libera], ^d^sinteraiited, apd a warm frii^nd to his 
wuntry.^^ An eulogy m which the c^respondenco here pre- 
sented to «s will amply bear him out. are not^ sure, that 

we have ever met with a series of published letters of so entirely 
a political a character which has excited in us so much interest; 
or so agr^ably imd instructive^ blended the man with the states- 
man. It has the merit also of bringing us nearer to King Wil- 
liam than any representation of that deserving prince has yet 
tought'us. It is ho sihaU cWdIt to him to have dulv appreciated 
imeh a the DiitEe of ^Shrewsbury . H)s ictters to that 

amiable^d jg^i; person are not, more dxstii^uished by their 
$;qnnd .a|id^ manw sense, than by their .condesc^ding frankness, 
ll^ointi.,and aflwtionate respect; and the dike’s in return are 
mmckng best models which we ha^ any where seen rof the 
Jrt^rle aiid^^iat m which e subj^t should hold oorreq^ 

With bis :sovere]gn. The fottm are well connected by a very 
fp as toifonu^h h political me- 

IWoir ;th^ wovk-is idforsp^r^ with so many 

of biwnijpby^^^ and pantfo«| a^ as to 

lender a mb^^M^ppenda^ to tlie!^t<n?| a period the 
most iix^rtai^fperbj^ of in Imish aphals to be well 
joindan^^. the chmeter ^ Lord .Somers 
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considerably developed in the course of the volume. His letters 
are peculiarly interesting; and that which we hel'e meet with re- 
specting him, tends to raise him in an Englishman’s esteem. 
After perusing his part in the correspondence before us, we more 
cordially join Mr. Burke ki the exclamation, I^evcr desire to 
be a better Whig than my Lord Somers.” 

The frontispiece of the volume exhibits a portrait of Cliarles 
Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, finely engraved, from a painting 
by Sir Peter Lely, and which, if it resembles the man, as there 
is good reason to think it does, attests him to liave been as en- 
gaging in his countenance, as in the qualities of his mind. He 
was the twelfth Earl, and first Duke of Shrew^sbury, son of 
Francis, eleventh Earl of Shrewsbury, (who wm killed in a duel 
with the Duke of Buckingham, occasioned by that Duke’s illicit 
commerce with his wife,) by Anna Maria, daughter of Robert,, 
Ssccond Earl of Cardigan. He was born in 1660, and his parents 
being Roman Catholics, he was bred up as a member of the same 
communion. His education was a learned one, and be evinced 
the marks of it in his breeding and accomplishments. The re- 
ligion wdiich he had received from his parents did not stand the 
test to which he thought fit to expose it. Having entertained 
doubts, concerning its doctrines, he consulted the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Tillotson, on the question; and the method 
he took of extracting from that eminent prelate his best consi- 
dered tlfbughts upon it, was by obtaining from his father, and 
several learned priests of the Romish communion, the principal 
argument in favour of the church in which he had been echicated, 
and submitting them to the Archbishop for his replies. The 
investigation ended in Shrewsbury’s embracing the Protestant 
creed, and becoming a sincere and steady convert to the Church 
of England. • 

“ The same conviction,” says ouii ^iwuthor, “ led him to be among 
the foremost of thosc^ who opposed the measures of that monarch, for 
the re-establishment of the roman catholic worship; and as early as 
May, 1687, we find a letter, conveying professions of his zeal to the 
prince of Orange, who was then endeavouring to gain partisans,^and 
ascertain the state of the public mind in England. He was likewise 
one of the illustrious seven, who signed the Associatioti, in June» 
1688, inviting over the prince. Convinced of the necessity of an 
immediate revolution, he even mortgaged his estates ; and repairing 
to Holland, ofiered his purse and sword to our great deliverer. 

‘‘ He accompanied the prince to England, and encouraged him with 
the hope of a general declaration in his favour. While William r^ 
mained in suspense at Exeter, are informed by bishop Burnet, 
the earl of Shrewsbury was one of the nobleS| in whom he chiefly 
trusted, and by whose advice he drew up his famous Declaration. Jn 
tlie progress of the Revolution he took an active part, afid was one 
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of the three peers dispatched by the prince, to treat with those sent 
by James. In thb convention parliament he espoused the cause of 
William, and opposed the impracticable measures of those, who wished 
to act in the name of James the second, to establish a regency, or to 
place the crown on the head of Mary. While things remained in 
confusion, the Shrl of Shrewsbury, the marquess of Halifax, and the 
carl of Danby were the peers to whom the prince opened his views, 
and intimated his resolution of returning to Holland, if the parliament 
should persist in the arrangements, which they seemed disposed to 
ndopt. 

« On the settlement of the new government, in which Shrewsbury 
had taken so active a part, he was nominated one of the privy 
council, appointed secretary of state, and entrusted with the lord- 
lieutenancy of three counties. His services, amiable character, de- 
portment, and talents for business, endeared him to William, who 
considered him as the only person capable of conciliating the two 
rival parties ; and from his general popularity, called him the ^ king 
of hearts/ 

“ In his principles Shrewsbury was a moderate whig ; but from the 
circumstances in which he was actually placed, be identified himself 
with the zealous members of that party, who were selected to fill the 
principal offices of state. After so sudden a change, however, it could 
not be reasonably expected, that all classes should long remain satis- 
fied, or readily coalesce in the support of the new government. Cabals 
and machinations naturally arose. The king was alienated from the 
whigs, by a suspicion that tliey intended to diminish his prerogative, , 
and reduce him to a mere cipher; and his feelings were peculiarly 
wounded, by their refusal to grant him a permanent revenue. The 
whigs, on their part, were jealous of the partiality manifested by the 
sovereign to his foreign favourites; disgusted with his cold and repul- 
sive demeanor, and alarmed by his endeavours to extend his authority. 
Of these contentions the tories adroitly p/o6ted. They expatiated 
on the bias of their principles in favour of the prerogative, and pro- 
fessed their ankiety, to grant those powers and advantages, which were 
withheld by their opponents, ^^scarcely a year therefore elapsed, be- 
fore the king manifested a strong aversion to those, who had taken the 
most active part, in calling him to the throne ; and an equal partiality 
to those, wnosc principles were considered as unfavourable to his 
titles 

Shrewsbury enjoyed too high a share in his confidence, not to be 
affected with this change in his sentiments : and foreseeing that he 
must either renounce his own principles, or withdraw from the party, 
with whom he was hitherto identified, he became anxious to retire 
from a situation, surrounded with perils, and ill adapted to his temper, 
naturally timid and indecisive.” (P. 4 — 6«) 

The total absence of ambition from the mind of a man so qua- 
lified in many rbspects for the conduct of afiffiirs, is not a little 
remarkable; thot^h, perhaps, his disinclination to ministerialre- 
sponsibility, may be in part ascribable to the fierce aspect of the 
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contests of parties operating upon a sensitive, moderate, and dis« 
interested mind. It is also surprising, that notwithstanding the 
manifestation of a temper iinsuited to the region of political com- 
motion, and a spirit of integrity and candour, as little accom- 
modated to the cabals and intrigues of faction, it ^ill should be 
thought, both by the prince and the party espousing his cause, 
as an object of the greatest moment to retain the Duke of Shrews- 
bury at the head of the administration. It is an extraordinary 
testimony to the worth and weight of his character, and the 
soundness of his judgment in the conduct of business. The 
various correspondences which passed between him and the 
king on his perpetually repeated desire to retreat from public 
life, and the unceasing anxiety and urgency of his royal master 
to retain him in the public service, have a very singular air; 
and when the character of William is considered, demonstrate 
so much peculiarity in the case, as not to be accounted for, but 
by ascribing to the minister a power of being useful beyond what 
is even on record concerning him, or by deducting a great deal 
from that phlegmatic reserve which has been always imputed to 
the monarch. In reply to one of the early solicitations of the 
duke to retire, the king writes the following letter, to solicit 
his continuance in office, which is a fair specimen of his majesty’s 
feelings towards his minister, and of his customary simplicity 
and conejseness of expression ; we will add also the minister's 
frank and manly reply, with the editor's connecting observations. 

“ ‘ Hampton Court, Sept, 5-15, 1689. I should not have deemed 
it necessary to reply to your last letter, had I not perceived from that 
which you wrote to lord Portland, that you expect an answer. I 
therefore entreat you to relihquish at present your intention of resign- 
ing the seals, as it would be greatly prejudicial to my sq^vice, and to 
the welfare of my kingdom. I will use all my endeavouis to render 
your post as little troublesome to yo\i uS possible, and I will speak to 
you on the subject, when 1 have the satisfaction of seeing you. T 
likewise assure you, that no man can feel more friendship for you 
than I do, of which I will strive on all occasions to give you the most 
convincing proofs.^ 

Thus disappointed in his wish to escape from the trammels of 
office, Shrewsbury observed with equal anxiety and regret, the in- 
creasing alienation of the king from tlie whigs ; and his arrangcnienUi 
for proroguing the parliament, in which they were predominant, pre- 
paratory to a dissolution and change of ministry. Against this design 
he therefore remonstrated, in respectful, yet manly terms, in a letter, 
dated December 22, 1089. 

« < Sir ; — Since I received your majesty^s commands byjmy lord Port* 
land, I have considered, as well as I am able, the present posture of 
your afiairs, and how they may at this time suit with an adjournment 
so long as he proposed, which, as I remember, was to the middle of 
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the next month. «1 think myself obliged in duty to lay before you my 

. sense of this matter ; and though I am very incapable to put any thing 
in writing, ht for your majesty to speak to your parliament, yet that 
is not the only reason makes me now decline it, but a thorough con- 
iriction that an shljournment for so long a time can be of no advantage, 
but will certainly prejudice your business. For the nation will reason- 
ably conclude, either that you part with your parliament in anger, 
which is a bad preparation towards the meeting it again so soon ; or 
else that you have not that pressing occasion for money, which you 
and your friends have often represented to them, since you defer 
their consideration of it for three weeks, without any apparent good 
reason. Besides, it will more and more exasperate the house of coni- 

V itions against those persons who have had the ill fortune to be named 
in this last address, since they will be pointed out as the authors of 
this advice. 

* By what I find from my lord Nottingham the argument used 
for this delay is, to expect the church of England men to return, who 
are gone into the country, and, lie says, so depend upon this recess, 
that they will think themselves unfairly dealt with, if they are foiled 
in this expectation. What encouragement they had to rely upon it 
I do not know ; but supposing they had good grounds, I will say the 
same thing to your majesty 1 did to him, that your resolution in this, 
must be suitable to what you determine, either to join or not join 
with the church of England. 

** ‘ I think your majesty does not suspect me to be so violently bias- 
sed to either of these parties, as not to see the faults of both|, and the 
dangers that may likely ensue in joining with each of them. 1 wish 
you could have established your party upon the moderate and honest 
principled men of both factions ; but as' there be a necessit^^of declar- 
ing, 1 shall make no difficulty to own my sense, that your majesty and 
the government are much more safe depending upon the whigs, whose 
designs, if any against, are improbable arfd remoter than with the 
tories, who many of them, questionless, would bring in king James, 
^and the very best of them, 1 c^gubt, have a regency still in their heads ; 
for though I agree them to be tfie properest instruments to carry the 
prerogative high, yet I fear they have so unreasonable a veneration 
for monarchy, as not altogether to approve the foundation your’s is 
built upon. 1 hope. Sir, you will excuse this plain dealing, from a 
man that means your service honestly and heartily, and rather chooses 
to expose himself to your censure for tliese lines, than to the remorse 
iof his own conscience, for having writ a speech to a purpose absolutely 
disagreeing with bis own opinion. 

* Sir, my humble advice to your majesty is, that you will be pleased 
not to adjourn the two houses beyond the Monday after Christmas- 
day ; or else, that you will leave it to them to appoint their own 
tneeting, which will probably be about thd same time. My next re^ 
qij\est is, that ^ you will pardon this presumption from one that is with 
all truth, duty, and respect, your majesty’s,^ &c. 

/ “ This firm remonstrance deferred, but did not prevent the purpose 

of the kingv for on the 27th of January the parliament was prorogued 
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to the 2nd of April. In the interval his majesty earried his design 
into effect by a dissolution^ and the tories were enabled to gain a 
preponderance in the new elections. At the same time several of 
that party superseded the whigs in the offices of state. 

A vehement struggle accordingly ensued, betweeti the two parties 
in the new parliament, which assembled in March, 1690. Amojagf 
other expedients to embarrass their opponents, the whigs brought for- 
ward an act for abjuring king James, by which they hoped to reduce 
the tories to the predicament, either of offending the king by oppos- 
ing it, or of contravening their own principles, by giving it their sup- 
port. On this point the contest was carried to such a height, that 
the king was at length obliged to favour the scruples of the tories, 
by intimating his wish that the parliament would discontinue the dis- 
cussion. 

Shrewsbury, who had warmly promoted this act, was disgusted 
with these measures, and determined to deliver up the seals, William, 
however, was still too partial to his favourite minister, to acquiesce 
in his resignation, and employed the influence of archbishop Tillotson, 
and other friends, to divert him from his purpose. Ilut nothing could 
soothe the chagrin of the noble secretary, and it was not without 
great ditticulty that he was dissuaded by bishop Kurnct from repairing 
to the royal presence, in a temper of mind which must have provoked 
a personal altercation ; he however conveyed the seals several times 
to the king, who refused as often to receive them. He remained 
without acting, till the agitation of his mind threw him into a violent 
fever, the seals were delivered through the hands of lord Port- 
land. lie resisted all representations to retain this emblem of office, 
even till the return of the king, who was then preparing for his ex- 
pedition ^ Ireland, and relinquished his post on the second of June. 

The ex-minister maintained his consistency by a vigorous oppo- 
sition to the* measures pf the tory administration, and particularly 
distinguislied himself, by tlie introduction of the bill for triennial 
parliaments into the house of lords. » 

‘‘ William had, however, advanccd^Joo far to recede, and therefore, 
before the close of the year, he removed the remainder of the uliigs, 
to coniide the helm of state entirely to the tories. But in the progress 
of events, he had cause to regret this hasty resolution, which threw 
Jiim into the power of a party, many of whom were lukowarni in his 
cause, others adverse to his title, and all incapable of giving that 
energy to his government, which circumstances iTcjuired. We find 
him, therefore, on his return from the campaign of 1693, disgusted 
with the mismanagement of his new ministry, and anxious to regain 
the confidence of the whigs. In this predicament he recurred to the 
intervention of Shrewsbury (P. 13 — 17.) 

The king’s campaigns occupy no little portion of the corres- 
pondence. The interest wc take in thc?ni is at this time hardly 
enough to move curiosity, but it is impossible not to read the 
King's short and modest accounts of his successful proceedings, 
and particularly of the siege and capture of Namur, without a 
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feeling of rcsj:)ect for his bravery of conduct, and the heroic 
brevity of his details. His letters, however, from the Continent, 
are, in general, replete with complainings of the niggardly sup- 
plies which the nation seemed in a disposition to grant him ; and 
it must be aiJinitted, that the treatment which, upon the whole, 
he received from his new subjects, fell somewhat short of his 
merits and sacrifices. 

The events and measures relating to Sir John Fenwicke’s Con- 
spiracy form a vci'y interesting portion of the correspondence, 
and not the least pleasing part of it is the behaviour of the king 
himserf in repelling the endeavours used to implicate Shrewsbury. 
We will give a specimen of his noble and princely way of deal- 
ing with these base machinations. 

“ The Duke of Slireix>sbury to the King. 

JVhitehally Sept. 8-J8,, 1696. — Sir; I want words to express my 
surprise at the impudent and unaccountable accusation of sir John 
Fenwick. 1 wilh with all the sincerity imaginable, give your majesty 
an account of the only thing 1 can recollect, that should give the least 
pretence to such an invention ; and I am confident you will judge there 
arc few men in the kingdom tliat have not so far transgressed the law. 

“ ‘ After your majesty was pleased to allow me to Jay down my 
employment, it was more tlian a year before 1 once saw my lord Mid- 
dleton ; then he came, and staid in town awJiile, and returned to the 
country ; but a little before the La Hogue business, be came^up again, 
and upon that alarm, being put in the Tower, when people were per- 
mitted to see him, I visited him as often as I thought decent, for the 
nearness of our alliance. Upon his enlargement, one night at supper, 
when he was pretty well in drink, he told me lie intended to go beyond 
seas, and asked if I would command him no service^ JL then told him, 
by the course he was taking, it would nevef*bc in his power to do him- 
self or his fVicfids service; and if the time sliould come that he ex- 
pected, 1 looked upon myself os an ofteuder not to be forgiven, and 
therefore he should never find^ie* asking it. In the condition he, was 
then, he seemed shocked at my answer ; and it being some months 
after before he went, ho never mentioned his own going, or any thing 
else, to me, but left a message with my aunt, that he thought it better 
to say nothing to me, but that 1 might depend upon his good oiHccs 
upon any occasion, and in the same manner he relied upon mine here; 
and had left me trustee for the small concerns he had in England. 1 
only bow ed, and told her 1 should always be ready to serve her, or 
him, or their children. 

‘ Your majesty now knows the extent of my crime, and if I do not 
flatter myself, it is no more than a king may forgive. 

‘ I am sure when I consider with what reason, justice, and gene- 
rosity your majesty has weighed this man’s information, I have little 
caufac to ^J^reliend your ill opinion upon his malice. I wish it were as 
esisy^im answer for the reasonableness of the generality of the world. 
Wh^ri such a base invention shall be made public, they may perhaps 
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make me incapable of serving you ; but if till now I had bad neither 
interest nor inclination, the noble and frank mann^ with which your 
majesty has used me upon this occasion, shall ever be owned witli all 
the gratitude in my power.* *' (P. H7, 14-8.) 

“ The King io the Duke of Shrewsbury, 

‘ Loo, Sept, 25, 1696. — In sending you sir John Fenwick's paper^ 
I assured you, that I was persuaded his accusation was ftilsc, of which 
I am now fully convinced, by your answer, and perfectly satisfied 
with the ingenuous confession or what passed between you and lofdl 
Middleton, which can by no means be imputed" to you as a crime. 
And indeed you may be assured, that this business, so far frorn making 
oil me any unfavourable impression, will, on the contrary, if possible, 
in future, strengthen ' my confidence in you, and my friendship can 
admit of no increase.* (P. 151.) 

We have the following interesting letters and statements re- 
specting the close of the Duke of Shrewsbury's official life under 
William the Third, whicli present the king's conduct in a very 
favourable view, and disclose something like timidity and vacil- 
lation on the part of the minister. 

The Duke of Skretvshnrtj to the King;, 

“ *Dec, lC-20, 1698. — Sir ; I cannot forbear giving your majesty this 
trouble, to return you my most sincere and humble thanks for the com- 
passion you have been pleased to have of me, in giving me leave to 
surrender the seals, whicli Mr. Secretary acquaints mo you Jiave done 
in so generous a manner, as not to appear angry at my retiring ; 
though at the same time, you expressed yourself with such a kind 
partialitY to me, as to imagine, I might be of some small use in your 
service, if notin the same employment, in some other. But, as every 
honest man will have a desire to do his duty botli to his master, and 
the public, whilst he is j« an office ; so the uneasiness of being forced 
so long to neglect what I owe to both, is so fresh in my memory, that 
I cannot resolve to undertake another, wliilst 1 am ^flcrsuadcd I have 
not health to execute it, in a decent .manner. One can hardly expect 
a more convincing proof of inability, than what befell me lately, when 
I designed paying my duty to your majesty, at your arrival : and, if a 
man cannot bear the air of London four days in a year, he must cer- 
tainly make a very scurvy figure in a court, as well as in a ministry. 
Therefore, I hope, when your majesty is pleased to consider my cir- 
cumstances, you will think what I do, not only reasonable with regard 
to myself, and my own reputation, but agreeable to that duty, and 
service, which I owe you, and which to tlie last moment of my life I 
will be ever ready to pay, being with as true a zeal and gratitude, as 
any person in your three kingdoms,* ** &c. 

But, notwithstanding his positive refusal to accept an office, the 
deplorable state of the administration, and the violence of parties 
which marked the first sessions of the new parliament, induced him at 
length to yield again to the importunities of the king. On the return 
of William from the continent, in October, 1699, he was accordingly 
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appointed lord Chamberlain, though he received the staff with reluct* 
ance, and considered himself as a mere cipher, selected to fill the post, 
dn order to prevent farther contention. 

« At this period htS epistolary intercourse with the king w^as sus- 
pended, and w(^ must therefore refer to the portion containing the 
correspondence with the whig chiefs, for an account of his situation 
^nd sentiments, in the momentous crisis, when the contests between 
the whigs and tori’es threatened the ruin of the country, and the sub- 
'version of the throne. His weak frame and timid mind were shaken 
by the anxiety arising from these storms of faction ; and we find l)im 
at one time vehemently importuning for retirement, and at another 
yielding to the solicitalions of his royal master, to take a part in the 
-different schemes, which were suggested for the formation of an effi- 
cient ministry. He was successively offered the posts of lord treasurer, 
jgovernor of Ireland, and groom of the stole, and lastly, his clioice of 
any employment under the crown. The governmei^t of Ireland, in 
particular, was strongly pressed on his acceptance, conjointly w'ith the 
vacant office of groom of the Stole; and he once so far submitted to 
'the necessity of the times, as to express a faint acquiescence in the 
offer. But he was soon discouraged, by the failure of all his attempts 
to restore harmony between the king and the w higs ; and so much 
agitated by the struggle between his political fears, and his anxiety to 
gratify his sovereign and friends, that his health was severel} injured, 
and he earnestly renewed liis solicitations, for an absolute release from 
all public cares. The king at first treated his application as the result 
of spleen, and hoped to divert him from his purpose by a letter of rail- 
lery. On the representations of Mr. Vernon, he, however, changed 
Ills design ; and not only expressed a sincere sympathy in his suffer- 
ings, but gratified him with a kind and gracious approval of Ivs earnest 
wishes. 

“ 21ie King to the Duke of Shrevoshiirij. 

‘ Hampton fourth 22nd Mny^ 1700. — With great concern I hear 
that, notwithstanding all the remedies you Iiave taken, you cannot stop 
the effusion of hiood, which yodNdry much attribute to the uneasiness 
of your mind, on account oV my wusli, lliat you should go to Ireland, 
and to which you do not feel yourself equal. I assure you 1 will not 
press you in any thing, but will leave you entirely at liberty, merely 
desiring you to attend to only the rc-establishment of your health, and 
should it permit you, T sliall be happy to sec you here before I go ta 
Holland, about the time I told you, when you went from hence. 

** ' 1 hope you are well convinced of my friendship, and that you can 
easily judge, how sensibly I am affected by hearing of your illness. 
May God soon perfectly restore you.* 

*^The monarch thus kindly desisted, not only from a purpose, which 
he seems to have had long and earnestly at heart, but finally accepted 
the staff* of chamberlain ; and permitted hiS favoruite minister to with- 
draw entirely from public lift?. The duke transmitted his key of office, 
ihjough the hands of his friend Mr. Vernon, then sercteary of state, 
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vlto, in two letters to his noble patron, gives an interesting account of 
the gracious and feeling manner, in which his resignation^was accepted* 

^ June 22- July 2 , 1700. — I did not write to your grace by last 
post, since you vrerelike to be from home till next week. I was that 
day at Hampton Court, and read your letter of the 17th to his majesty, 
whose answer was, that he could not say he was well pleaStd with your 
renouncing all employments, and particularly if you would have gone- 
for Ireland, it would have been of great use to his service, and at 
Dublin you would be freed from the disquiets people in the ministry 
are exposed to here ; but he said, he was fully satisfied of your good 
intentions, that as he was always disposed to be kind to you, so he 
knew you would not be guilt}' of ingratitude. He believed you would 
do all you could to keep your friends in temper, but he questioned 
whether you would be able to prevail with them. He remembered 
you alwa 3 's preferred moderate ways, and endeavoured to bring others 
to it ; but, he could give twenty instances where people’s obstinacy 
were too hard for your advices ; and he could not persuade himseir 
you would have more power out of employment, than being in it. He 
rather feared you would give yourself up to the case of a country life,, 
and be unconcerned at what others are doing, 1 have hardly omitted 
any thing of what his majesty said on this occasion, by which you will 
see his majesty wishes he could have retained you in his service ; but 
if you can make him amends, by taking your own way, he will forget 
all disappointments, and be pleased you should follow your own method,, 
whether in business or out of it.’ 

‘ June 2B~Jidy 5, 1700. — I delivered your key to his majesty on 
Sunday morning. He suid he heard, that my lord Wharton made a 
triumph, that they had prevailed with you to quit every thing. I told 
him, more* of those reports would run about, than were fit to be 
heeded ; that you would never differ in the account you had given of 
the reason for your resigning. He said, he made no doubt of 5 'our in- 
tegrity and affection. He was satisfied you would do all you could for 
his service and quiet ; but, he still doubted how far you could influence 
others to be of your mind. The next day the key was given to ray 
lord Jersey.’ * * 

“ Still, however, wearied with repeated importunities, and disap- 
pointed in his various efforts to restore harmony in the administration, 
Shrewsbury formed the resolution of retiring to the continent ; and 
his purpose was strengthened by the dread lest the domestic feuds* 
should terminate in a civil war, or produce a new revolution. He lin- 
gered in England several months, either to observe the contentions of 
parties, or to arrange his private affairs. On the return of the king 
from Holland, he obtained the royal permission to travel, and passed : 
the evening of the 28th of October, at Hampton Court, in close con^^ 
fereij^ce with the king, a step which exposed him to the suspicion oC 
having advised the d|ange of ministry, which was then in agitation. 
The imputation,however, appears to have been groundless ; for the ddklJ^^ 
had previously declared his decided disapprobation of many measui^s.' 
i^Ldopted by the king, and no less strongly, his determination to Abstain 
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from any farther share in the contentions of the day. After taking an 
affectionate l^eave of his sovereign, he quitted London on the 1st of 
November, and on the 4?th landed at CaJais. He reached Paris on the 
19th November, N. S.^ and paid his respects at Versailles, to the king 
of France, who, he ' says, received him * tolerably civilly,^ Short, 
however, as was the term of his visit at court, he did not escape some 
importunity from the friends of the abdicated monarch. He thus re- 
lates the incident ; ‘ Nobody was so perfectly civil as ray old acquaint- 
ance, the duke of Lauzun, for he Legan to tell me how kindly king 
James had always taken the civili^ 1 had shewn him, when 1 was sent 
on the message ^ and was grounding upon this some farther discourse, 
when I cut him short, aiid told him 1 confessed I had great compas- 
sion at that time for his circumi^nces, but desired that we might not 
discourse on that^ but on any other subject .An hour after he took 
occasion to commend tiie prince of Wales ; and wished that, by any 
means, I might have an opportunity of seeing so fine a youth. 1 told 
him I questioned not his merit, but had no great curiosity. Hut if 1 
must sec him, 1 would much rather it were here than in England. I'his 
reply dashed all farther discourse of this kind, though he continued 
extreme civil, walking with me all the time 5 invited the ambassador 
and me to dinner, and offered all civilities there, at Paris, or at Mont- 
pellier.^ 

After a short stay of four days at Paris, the duke of Shrewsbury 
proceeded to the South of France, and on the eighth of December 
established his residence in the vicinity of Montpellier. He remained 
there little more than three months, and departing for Geneva, spent 
the summer in that city. In the commencement of Se{>teraber, he 
traversed the Alps into Piemont, and taking the route through Susa, 
reached Turin on the 5tb. From thence, after a stay of only three 
days, he continued his journey through Genoa, Lucca, Pisa, and 
Florence, and arrived at Rome on the 20th of November, 1701. 

The retreat of a nobleman so much beloved by the king, so gene- 
rally respected by men of all parties, and so highly endowed with per- 
sonal and mental accomplishments, did not fail to occasion numerous 
Speculations and conjecture;^. ^ Some have supposed that he was more 
oeeply implicated in the intrigues of the Jacobites than he ventured ta 
avow; others, that his indisposition was merely political, and affected 
^as a plea for withdrawing from a responsible post at a period when he 
expected the Stuarts w'ould regain the throne. From the first charge, 
we think he may be fairly acquitted ; but it is not improbable that his 
fears of a counter-rt volution, and his abhorrence of party warfare, co- 
operated with the effects of bodily infirmity to drive him from his coun- 
try, particularly when we consider the timidity inherent in his cha- 
racter, and the troubled circumstances of the times.^^ (P. 181 — 186.) 

The volume is distributed into three parts, of which the first 
consists chiefly of the correspondence ojt the duke with the 
king, specimens of which we have produfed to the reader, and 
his intercourse by letters with the Earl of Portland and others, re- 
lative to his continuance in office, till his final resignation in 1700 , 
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and his departure for the Continent. The second part contains 
three divisions ; first, Ins correspondence with Adi^iiral Russel, 
afterwards Lord Orford, during his command in the Mediterra- 
nean ; second, the correspondence with Lord Galway, during the 
two last campaigns of the war in Italy; and’ third, the communi- 
cations with the Earls of Portland and Jersey, anct^Sir Joseph 
Williamson, who were employed in negociating the peace of 
Rysw’ick. Of this part we shall say nothing, but that Shrews- 
bury’s part in the correspondence is worthy of his character. 
Tlic letters are the least interesting of the collection, though it 
would have been a blauieable omission in the editor not to nave 
given them a place in his publication. 

The third part into which the volume is divided, exhibits the 
confidential correspondence of the Duke of Shrewsbury, with the 
Earl of Sunderland, Lord Somers, and Wharton, Earl of Ox- 
ford, and Mr. Montague, Chancellor of the Exchequci% who 
was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord Halifax. ‘‘Item- 
braces, as the editor observes, the period from 1695 to 1704*. 
it oj)ciis a view of the transactions in the cabinet, and proceed- 
ings ill parliament, and displays the jealousies which the king 
entertained of the W^higs, as well as the feuds which prevailed 
among themselves. It also unfolds the conduct of Lord Sunder- 
land, exhibits his influence with the king, records the cabals 
whicii occasioned his disgrace, and traces the cause which led to 
the removal of the Whig administration.” 

Of this part of the book we would willingly have exhibited to 
our reader^ a larger proportion of extract, tlian we find upon 
calculating our space we shall be able to afford. We shall not, 
however, do justice to the editor, or do all we can for the 
reader’s entertainment, Unless we produce to him the interesting 
sketches with which wc are favoured of the distinguished leaders 
of the Whig party. * 

Robert, earl of Sunderland, who forms a prominent figure in the 
subsequent pages, was son of Henry, first earl of Sunderland, who fell 
at the battle of Newbury, in the royal cause, of which he was a zea- 
lous and distinguished supporter. The services of the father produced 
a predilection in favour of the son, and after the Restoration he was 
distinguislied by marks of royal beneficence. His natural abilities 
being improved by a liberal education, and polished by foreign travel 
he was initiated at an early period in public business, being sent, in 
1671, as embassador to the court of Madrid. From the satisfaction 
which he gave in this post, he was, in the following year, selected to 
fill the embassy to Paris, at a time when the negotiations with the 
court of Versailles were of the most secret and confidential natuine* 
He w^as deputed as one of thfe plenipotentiaries to the congress of 
logne in 1673, apd soon after his return to England, in the ensuing 
year, was made a privy counsellor. 
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In 167S he replaced Mr. Montague in the embassy at Paris ; ami 
liaving acqukted himself greatly to the satisfaction of the sovereign^ 
during the negotiations for the peace of Nimeguen, be was, in 1679,- 
prornoted to the office of secretary of state, in conjunction with sir 
William Temple. A* contemporary historian, who knew him well, ob- 
serves, * Ho was a man of great expense, and, in order to the sup- 
porting himself, went into the prevailing councils at court; so he- 
changed sides often, with little regard either to religion or the interest 
of his country. He raised many enemies to himself by the contempt 
with which he treated those who differed from him. He had, indeed,, 
the superior genius to all the men of business that I have yet known ; 
and he had the dexterity of insinuating himself so entirely into the 
greatest degree of confidence, with three succeeding princes, wlio set 
up on very different interests, that he came by this to lose himself so 
much, that those who esteemed his parts, depended little on his firm- 
ness.’ 

A nobleman of so subtle and insinuating a character, could not 
fail to acquire and retain power, under the crooked policy, which 
marked the reigns of the two last Stuarts. Accordingly, though he 
had, on several occasions, favoured the popular party, and at one time 
Iiad even taken an active share in supporting the exclusion bill, he 
contrived to regain his influence ; and, on the accession of the duke of 
York, under the title of James the Second, we find him in full pos- 
session of the royal favour, and holding the post of prime minister,, 
with the two offices of president of the council and secretary of state. 
He even sacrificed his religion to his politics ; and gratified his bigotted 
sovereign, by embracing the roman catholic faith, and by taking n 
leading part in the prosecution of the seven bishops. His sagacity led 
him, however, to foresee, that the precipitate counsels of* James would 
apeedily terminate in ruin ; and we find the Proteus statesman ca- 
balling with the prince of Orange, and betraying to him the secrets of 
the cabinet. Mis infidelity being suspected, he was removed from all 
his offices, a short period before the lievolution. 

At that crisis he continued his secret correspondence with the 
prince of Orange, till the feai; of detection prompted him to embark 
ibr Holland, at the moment when William was about to land in Eng- 
land. Here he gave a death blow to the cause of James, by publishing 
his celebrated justificatory'^ letter, in which he developed the plans ol 
that ihisguided monarch, and his roman catholic advisers, for subvert- 
ing the religion and liberties of his country. 

He was, however, so unpopular, that, notwithstanding his ser- 
vices, he was arrested by the States ; and, though liberated by order 
of the new sovqn ign, was excluded from the benefit of the act of in- 
demnity passed in 1690. Having involved his fortune, by his expen- 
sive hafati^y he was reduced to great streights, in consequence of the 
loss of his lucrative offices ; but his interests were supported by the 
carl pf Marlborough, and other friends who had assisted in the llevo- 
iution, and who, by their influence with^illiam, procured him a share 
of the royal bounty. 

During this part of his exile, Iiis political sagacity, sound judg- 
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ment^ and intimate acquaintance with the character ofhis countrymen 
and the temper of parties, won the confidence of Willi^rny who was 
chiefly guided by his advice* in the critical period which succeeded 
•the abdication of James. On the change of sovereigns he again re- 
turned to the protestant church ; and, as soon as a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered, was recalled to bis native country ; and, b^^his sugges- 
tions, contributed to the reconciliation between William and the whigs, 
which led to the introduction of several of that party into the adminis- ‘ 
tration, and the subsequent appointment of Shrewsbury as secretary of 
•state. 

He thus succeeded in conciliating the whigs ; aifd though he re- 
mained for some time in a private capacity, was supported by a pension 
of 2,0001. per annum from the king. He continued to increase in 
favour, acted as mediator between the king and the whigs, on various 
occasions, and, in 1G95, was honoured by a royal visit at Althorp, his 
country seat. This distinction was the prelude of his appointment to 
the office of lord chamberlain, in April, 1697, in which all the members 
of administration appear to have concurred, from a sense of the advan- 
tages likely to be derived from his personal influence and interposition 
with the king. 

“ From the ensuing correspondence we shall find him in the closest 
habits of intimacy with the duke of Shrewsbury, w'hoin he resembled 
in political discernment and amenity of manners, as well as in timidity 
of character; but he could never vanquish the suspicion which the 
wrings naturally entertained of a nobleman who had been tlie favourite 
and confidential minister of Janies ; and of whose infiuence with the 
actual sovISreign they were jealous, even while they experienced its 
beneficial eftects- 

“ Of this wx have a remarkable proof, in the observations of admiral 
llussel to Stirewsbury, as early as August 1696, in reply to the infor- 
mation of the duke, that Sunderland was about to pay him a visit, and 
that he would find him ‘ in good humour, mighty right, and more than 
ever for the whigs.* 

“ ‘ Chippenham^ Aug, 11, 1696. — I am under some- p^in about the 
honour designed me by a gieat lord. ^ I ponfess my faiilt and tolly, that 
1 cannot bring my tongue nOr countenance to seem satisfied with a man 
I am not ; but will do in it as well as I can. You say he is very much 
for us; it was plain that was his design to appear when he writ to 
relton about coming hither, and complaining of some friend of his 
wanting friendship. It is an old saying, * when the fox is abroad, look 
to your lambs.’ No man is ever secure from his tricks ; but he can 
play none very prejudicial, if he be not too much trusted and relied 
upon. If I had lord Marlborough’s art, 1 could use him in hia own 
way ; but I will do my best to learn as much as I can from the lord, 
and not let him know my thoug^s ; after which you shall be sure ta 
know what has passed between us.’ . 

John Somers, so distinguished for his patriotism, politeness, talents, 
and legal knowledge, was born at Worcester, on Jthc 4‘th of Marcb^ 
1650. He was the son of an eminent attorney of that city, who, during 
the civil troubles, had served iu the army of Cromwell, but quitted tbo 
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military life, after the battle of Worcester, and returned to his profes- 
sional practice and the enjoyment of a competent fortune. 

The son acquired the rudiments of learning at a private school, 
and completed his education at Trinity College, Oxford ; where he 
distinguished himself by his classical attainments,, and is mentioned 
as author of several productions both in verse and prose* Entering at 
the Middle Temple, he prosecuted the study of the law with his cha- 
raf:teristic assiduity, and became eminent as a counsel at the early 
age of thirty. 

The employment of his father, as agent for the Talbot property in 
Worcestershire, appears to have introduced him, at an early period, to 
the knowledge of the young nobleman, who was afterwards duke of 
Shrewsbury; and a similarity in principles, talents, and pursuits, led 
him also to an intimacy with lord Russel, Algernon Sydney, and other 
patriots of the time. 

Thohgh he did not enter into the plots and machinations which 
were so fatal to his two friends, Sydney and Russell, he employed his 
pen in exposing the arbitrary measures of Charles the Second, and 
published several political tracts, which made a considerable impres- 
sion. From his known hostility to arbitrary government, his zeal for 
the protestant establishment, and his legal celebrity, he was selected, 
in 1688, to plead the cause of the seven bishops; and his manly and 
pathetic speech on this memorable occasion, to use the words of a con- 
tempor'ary writer, < will remain among those memoirs of our English 
constitution, which shall transmit the fame of worthy men to all pos- 
terity." 

** Nor did he belie, in his public conduct, the principles ot which ho 
was the advocate. He concurred in promoting tlie Revolution ; and 
the confidence reposed in his zeal and patriotism was mairkcd by his 
election, as one of the representatives of his native city, in the conven- 
tion parliament. He took a leading share in the discussions on the 
new settlement ; and, as one of the managers of the House of Com- 
mons, ably defeated the machinations of those who laboured to prevent 
the elevation orWilliam to the throne. To his legal acuteness, and 
profound reasoring, wc may chiefty attribulb the insertion of the word 
itBDiCATED, in the act of settlement, which was the foundation of 
William’s title to the crown. 

** Such services, joined to his high integrity, multifarious acquire- 
ments, influence with his party, and legal reputation, ensured the 
gratitude and esteem of our great deliverer. Accordingly, Mr. 
SomerS'Was appointed solicitor-general in May, 1689, and attorney- 
general, in May, 1692. These promotions were the prelude to a 
l^Ygher elevation; for in 169S, when William was desirous of shewing 
Ins returning confidence towards the whi^, he gave a satisfactory 
proof of his favour to their party, by conferring on Mr. Somers the 
ofiice of lord keeper, with the honour of knighthood. 

At the period when the correspondence commences, Somers was 
regarded as the leader of the whig party ; and while his prudence and 
mildness checked the intemperate zeal of his more ardent colleagues, 
his rectitude, candonf, and capacity for business, secured the conli- 
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dence of the sovereign. His earl^' acquaintance with the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, now prime minister, had also mellowed into friendship ; 
and their mutual esteem is marked in every page of their epistolary 
intercourse. ' 

“ Edward Russell, afterwards earl of Orford, was second son of 
Edward, earl of Bedford, and brother of the celcbratecyord RusselK 
He waa born in 1652 , and, being bred to the sea, attracted the 
notice of the duke of York, and became one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber. On the execution of his brother, he quitted the court 
in disgust, withdrew from the service, and entered into correspon- 
dence with the prince of Orange, preparatory to ‘the Revolution. 
Por this purpose be removed to Holland, and accompanied the prince 
on his successful expedition to England. 

In reward for his attachment and services, he was nominated a 
privy counsellor by the new monarch. In 1688 he was appointed 
admiral of the blue, and soon afterwards created treasurer of the 
navy, and intrusted with the command of the fleet, on which the 
safety of the nation depended. He defeated the intended invasion 
from France, by his celebrated victory oft' La Hogue, in 1692; but,, 
on the transfer of the administration from the whigs to the tories, his 
great services did not exempt him from sharing the fate of his party. 

Tlie want of his energy and skill was, however, soon felt in every 
department of the naval service ; and in restoring him to the com- 
mand of the fleet, in 1698, the king did not less consult the public 
welfare, than his own wish to regain the confidence of the whigs. 
This proof of royal favour was soon followed by his appointment as 
first comnuBsioner of the admiralty ; and he was selected by the king 
to fulfil the arduous and responsible tasks of regaining the naval 
ascendancy in the Mediterranean, and of repelling the threatened 
invasion frodi France, in the year 1696; both of which services he 
accomplished with equal ability and success, 

“ Impetuous, aspiring, jjind interested, Russell continually offended 
the king, by his blunt ani craving temper ; and was himself an 
unceasing prey to fretfulness and discontent. Hence ^bja frowardness 
frequently marred the merit of his great services ; and, he so far 
manifested his spleen, that he was suspected of maintaining an oc- 
casional correspondence with the exiled family ; though the actions of 
his life, and tlie frankness of his temper, perfectly exonerate him from 
the imputation. 

“At this period he was esteemed by his party as their most distin- 
guished leader, next to lord Somers ; and united in his own person 
the incompatible offices of first lord of the admiralty and treasurer 
of the navy ; though no one could have been selected, more compe- 
tent to fill such important posts, nor more justly entitled to them by 
his eminent services. 

“ A long and intimate friendship had subsisted between him and 
Shrewsbury, which was cemented by a similarity in political principles^ 
and by tlieir joint labours in the cause of the Revolution ; to which 
they were both, no less ardently than inviolably attached. 

“ Thomas, afterwards baron, earl, and marquis of Wharton, wai 
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descended from a noble family, being the eldest son of Philip, lord 
Wharton', was born abbut 1640, and brought up in the principles 
of the dissenters; while from his father, who had embraced the cause 
of the parliament, during the civil troubles, he imbibed notions of 
government approaching to republicanism. Conforming, however^ 
to the established church, he served in several parliaments af^er the 
Kestoration, and, though a companion in the revels of Charles the 
^ Second, he figured in the ranks of opposition to the court. In fact, 
lie maniibsted so much violence, that in 1677 he was committed to the 
Tower, with the duke of Buckingham and the earl of Shaftesbury, 
for questioning the legality of the sitting parliament. With such a 
character he could not fail to be a warm, strenuous, and dangerous 
opponent of the arbitrary measures of James the Second. Accord- 
ingly, he was among the first who made overtures to the prince of 
Orange ; and is said to have assisted in drawing up the plan of the 
celebrated declaration, inviting him to England. . He joined the 
prince at Exeter, and took an active share in the settlement of the 
3 iew government. 

“ His zeal and services were rewarded in February, 1689, with a seat 
in the privy council, and the post of comptroller of the household, 
and he zealously supported the whig administration. But on the intro- 
duction of the tory ministry, he was so offended with the dismission of 
his friends, that he sent an anonymous letter to the king, penned in the 
most vehement style, and reproaching him with his ingratitude to those 
who had placed him on the throne. Notwithstanding the revolution 
dti the ministry, he, however, still retained his office in the royal 
household ; and was confidentially consulted by the king,* when ho 
determined to make a new change, in favour of the whigs, and was 
anxious to restore the seals to the duke of Shrewsbury. Wharton 
rigorously supported all the measures of his party, and, in' particular, 
was selected to carry up to the lords the impeachment against the 
duke of Leeds., On the 24*^1 of February, 1695-6, he took his scat 
m the House of Peers, in consequence of the death of his father. 

“ WbaTton«was of an ardent and impetuous temper, ambitious of dis- 
itinction, and anxious to fill aij} elevated post in the state ; for which he 
flfras doubtless qualified by his energy and abilities. He was a bold, 
;aS)fe, and fluent, though coarse and turbulent speaker; hut a master 
of the passions and prejudices of those whom he addressed, and cal- 
culated to shine in the tumult of elections and popular assemblies. 
He, however, disgusted the more sober part of mankind, by his open 
profession of infidelity ; and he was disliked by the advocates of 
.monarchy, for his tendency to republican manners and republican 
principles. 

Such a character Sufficiently accounts for the antipathy conceived 
against him by William ; who, though conscious of his talents and 
services, yet dreaded his aspiring temper, and was disgusted with his 
haughty demeanor. 

Notwithstanding his defects, Wharton stood high in the estimation 
of his party, who admired his indexible adherence to their principles, 
l^ad appreciated his abilities and activity* Hence we cannot wonder 
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ihat they supported his pretensions with indefatigable 2 Leal and perse* 
verance, and even sacrificed iheir own interest for the gratification of 
his wislies. * 

Far different in temper and character was the last correspondent 
whom we shall have occtMsiQn to notice. Charles Montague, after- 
wards* so honourably distinguished, under the title of (^rl of Halifax, 
was the grandson of John, duke of Manchester. We was born at 
Horton, in Northamptonshire, in 1661 ; and as his father, George 
Montague, was a younger son, no attention was spared, to enable him 
to maintain that rank by his talents, to which he was entitled by his 
birth. He commenced his education in the country $ and afterwards 
removing to Westminster, he acquired the favour of the celebrated 
Dr. Busby, by his ready wit and classical attainments. At the univer- 
sity of Cambridge he was placed under the care of his relation. Dr. 
Montague, master of Trinity College, and formed an intimacy with 
air Isaac Kewton, which continued unabated till the death of that 
great philosopher. 

** Attracting the notice of the earl of Dorset, the general patron of 
merit, he was introduced to the most celebrated wits of the age ; and> 
among his other productions, joined with Prior, in the composition of 
the ‘ City and Country Mouse,* a parody on Dryden’s Hind and 
Panther. 

Soon afterwards he sacrificed literature to politics, and, joining the 
other branches of his family, signed the invitation to the prince of 
Orange. He was chosen a member of the convention, and devoting 
himself to public life, purchased the place of a clerk of the council. 

“ He speedily distinguished himself in the House of Commons, by 
his splendid eloquence, sound judgment, and knowledge of finance. 
His solid acquirements were embellished by elegant taste, social 
qualities, find captivating manners; and he was no less beloved tliaa 
esteemed by his party. 

“ After taking an important share in the debates on the new law* 
for trials of high treason, ^lie was appointed, in 1691, a commissioner 
of the Treasury, a post for which he was eminently q^ualified by hia 
genius for finance. From the talents and diligence, wlych he dis- 
played in this subordinate station,*he^was raised to the second place 
at the board ; and appointed chancellor of the exchequer, in the year 
1694, when the new ministerial arrangement was made in favour o£ ^ 
the whigs. 

“ Notwithstanding the fervid eloquence of Wharton, Montague 
was regarded by his party, as their ablest champion in the House of 
Commons, and considered as their most skilful opponent to the tory 
leader, Harley, on questions of domestic economy and finance* Next 
to Somers, he was the whig most esteemed by the king, not only for 
his sterling sense, and uaeful talents, but for that amenity of manners, 
which his majesty so much admired in the duke of Shrevrsbury,” 

385— 395.) 

The short account given ,.by Lord Somers of the Kinj^a 
VOL. XIX, NO* xxxvn. p 
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Tesolution to leave his throne and the country, after the vote 
respecting thq. Dutch Guards, is too interesting to omit. 

' Dec* 29, 1698.— My lord j Your grace did extreme rightly judge 
%vlicrc the difficulty would lie upon our friends, that is, in the point of 
the army. Tlieir success in the Speaker gave occasion to some to 
say, every thiWg was possible, which they would attempt in good earn- 
est. And the same persons are hearkened to, when they say, that 
their conduct, upon the debate in the House of Commons, was so far 
from aiming at what the king desired, that it was a downright deliver- 
ing him up. 

‘ This has put the king upon great extremities in his purposes, as I 
doubt not your grace may have heard before this time. I have not 
acquainted you with his resolution sooner, because 1 thought it could 
not be taken up in good earnest. But I have had, this morning, such 
a sort of confirmation of ir, that 1 cannot think it possible to have it 
carried on so far, if it be meant but as an appearance only,, and ta 
provoke us to exert ourselves. 

“ < His resolution is, when the next Wednesday’s business is over, 
to come to the parliament, and tell them, that he came over to rescue 
^ the nation from the ruin itnpending.over them, in which he succeeded, 
and had brought them to the end of a dangerous war, without any 
great misfortune ; that now they bad peace, and might provide for 
their own safety ; that he saw they were entertaining distrusts and 
jealousies of him, so as not to do what was necessary for themselves ; 
that he was, therefore, determined to leave England, but, before he 
went, would consent to any law they should offer, for appointing com- 
missioners of botli Houses, to administer the government, and, then 
they would not be jealous of themselves. 

“ * When he first mentioned this to me, I treated the iwtion as the 
most extravagant and absurd, that ever was entertained, and begged 
him to speak of it to nobody, for his own honour. He heard me pa- 
tiently talk against it, for two hours, bir^ concluded at last, as of a 
notion he still retained. 

* He has^spoken of it to my lord Marlborough (which one would 
wonder at, almost as much at at«the thing itself), Mr. Montague, and 
to my' lord Orford, and, I believe, to divers others. The last time I 
aaw him, he would not suffer me to argue with him, telling me plainly 
he saw we should never agree, and he was resolved. I told Iiim^ 
I hoped he would take the seal from me, before he dul it ; that 1 had 
it from him, when he washing, and desired he would receive it from 
me, while he was so. 

^ I should tell your grace, that, upon a meeting with Mr. Secre- 
tary, lord Coningsby, and divers others of the House of Commons,, 
we all a^eed in an opinion, that this business of the army could not 
J)e carried higher than 10,000, and that with tlie utmost difficulty, and 
not unless the country gentlemen would enter into the debate, which 
they would never do^ unless it might be said to them, that it would be 

^eptabJe serrice to the king, and that he would make the best of 
tn^ number. 
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** ^ When this was told him, he was very much dissatisfied^ and said,, 
he could not say a thing, which was but to deceive us, that he would 
leave all to Providence, having taken his resolution, and would go to 
Windsor, and stay till Saturday, 

“ ‘ What fruit the king is made to believe he may e^)ect from such a 
proceeding, I know not, nor who are the movers to it, 1 think it in- 
finitely prejudicial to him, and ruinous to the whole. 1 think, also, 
there is an extreme difficulty upon all our friends, who will, in the 
conclusion, fall under censure, however they act hi this matter. 

“ ‘ I never wished for a thing, so passionately, m my life, as to have 
half an hour's discourse with your grace, upon the sunject. Is it not 
possible that I might receive a line or two of your's, before this criti- 
cal business is to come on ? This is so considerable an incident, that 
I do not, at present, enter into the giving you my particular thanks, 
for the good advice in the last letter, which I had the honour to re- 
ceive from your grace. 1 am sensible of it, as I ought to be, and will 
endeavour to make the best use of it, if the king's purpose does not 
put me upon the necessity of being in no capacity of making any use 
of advice of such a nature. 

, “ ‘ I do not know what Monsieur Tallard has said to the king, upon 
the news from Spain. He had an audience on Friday last. But I am 
told, from a very good band, that at the court of France it is said, this 
resolution of the catholic king's will make void the late treaty. What- 
soever the french king may have in his purpose, I take for granted, 
will not appear till after the winter is over. I am with all possible sin- 
cerity a«id respect.' &c. 

‘‘ The following is a copy of the speech, which king William intended 
to make to the parliament, inclosecl in the preceding letter fron/lord 
Somers : • 

^ 1 came into this kingdom, at the desire of the nation, to save it 
from ruin, and to preserve your religion, your laws, and liberties. 
And, for that end, 1 have been obliged to maintain a long and bur- 
thensome war, for this kingdom, which, by the grape of God, and 
the bravery of this nation, is at present ended in a goou peace, under 
which you may live happily and in *quiet, provided you will contribute 
towards your own security, in tbe manner 1 had recommended to you, 
at the opening of the sessions. But seeing to the contrary, that you 
have so little regard to rny advice, that you take no manner of care of 
your own security, and that you expose youselves to evident ruin, by 
divesting yourselves of the only means for your defence, it would not 
be just or reasonable, that I should be witness of your ruin, not being 
able to do any thing of myself to prevent it, it not being in my power 
to defend and to protect you, which was the only view I had in coming 
into this country. Therefore, I am obliged to recommend to you, to 
choose, and name to me, such persons as you shall judge most proper, 
to whom I may leave the administration of the government, in my ab- 
sence, assuring you, that though 1 am at present forced to withdraW 
myself out of the kingdom, I shall^always preserve the same inclination 
for its advantage and prosperity ; and when I can judge that my pre- 
sence will be necessary for your defence, I shall be ready to return, 

2 
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and hazard my life for your secutUy, as I have formerly done, be- 
seeching the great God to bless your deliberations, and to inspire you 
with all that is necessary for the good and security of the kingdom.’ 

The intrepid and manly remonstrances of the chancellor, induced 
the king to forego bis hasty resolution of withdrawing from England; 
but no represehtations could soothe his resentment against the whigs, 
for suffering their opponents to carry so odious a measure, as the re- 
duction of the army. A deep sense of the royal displeasure, appeared 
to stimulate their sseal, but, when brought to the trial, they again 
shrunk from the contest, and suffered the bill to proceed, without a 
division. An attempt was, indeed, dnally made to raise the intended 
establishndient in England to 10,000 men, by proposing, that the num- 
ber should be reconsidered in the committee: but this effort was feebly 
supported, and the proposal treated with contempt by the king, who 
considered so inadequate an addition as totally inefficient. ^At the last 
reading of the bill, liowever, an unexpected revulsion of sentiment 
appears to have taken place, among the independent members, and 
the measure encountered greater opposition than in any stage of its 
progress ; but its advocates were still triumphant, for it was carried, on 
the 19ih of January, by a division of 221 against 154*/’ (P. 572 — 575.) 

We shut up this entertaining volume with regret. "VC^e 
have from necessity omitted many letters of particular interest, 
for wdiich the reader must take bis revenge hy resorting to the 
work itself. The learned and laborious editor is entitled to our 
best thanks, as members of the British public ; feeling ourselves 
engaged by ties of gratitude, homage, and affection, to*cultivatc 
evqfy opportunity of arriving at a better knowledge of the 
characters, principles, and course of action and exertjon, which 
accomplished a revolution whereby this country has attained 
an elevation unequalled in the history of nations and at w hich, 
in these times of rcforniing mummery And popular delusion, we 
proudly take pur stand. 

Arr. X.— the existing distresses of the 

COUNTRY. 

The Staie of the Nation at the Commencement of the Year 1822. 
Considered under fhe Four Departments of the Finance — Foreign 
Relations — Home Department — Colonies^ Board of Trade^ 

8vo. Hatchard. London, 1822. 

An Address to the Members of ike House if Commons, npofi the 
" Necessity of Reforming our Financial System, and Establishing 
an efficient Sinking Fund for the Reduction f the National 
Debt ; with the Outline of a Plan for that Purpose. By One of 
Themselves, ^vo. Bichard^p^. London, 1822. 

It litot our intention to occupy much jipace with the contents 
of [lather of these two pamphl^. The latter is employed in 
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recommending and explaining one of those crude projects of pro- 
moting the public welfare Iw plundering one class bf the comnm- 
nity for the supposed benefit of another, which do not merit a 
moment's attention from any thinking man, unless it be to brand 
them with that reprobation due to all that tends to ^miliar izc the 
mind with plans ofinjustice. One of the proposals ofthis most sage 
member of parliament is, to reduce the legal rate of interest to 
four per cent., with a view to lighten the burden to landholders 
oppressed by mortgages. Will he deign to consider, what the 
effect of this well-meant aid would be ? Every mortgagee would 
instantly file his bill of foreclosure; within a year tiiio'niort- 
gagei-s would be foreclosed, unless they chose rather to borrow 
on annuity at what rate, they could ; and such a change would 
take place in the property of the soil, as England has not wit^ 
nessed since the Norman conquest. 

“ The State of the Nation " is merely a vindication of the 
ministry. To a loose and clumsy, though affected and laborious^ 
style, it adds both the confusion arising from want of arrange- 
ment, and that which arises from excessive minuteness of divi- 
sion. Its statements of facts are seldom precise or complete ; 
sometimes they are inaccurate, and sometimes inconclusive. The 
writer everywhere exhibits marks of a very partial and super- 
ficial acquaintance with political economy; but occasionally com- 
pensates/or this deficiency by his sprightly ridicule of that which 
he so little comprehends : 

** If minjsters have not gone the full speculative length of those 
gentlemen, who in pamphlets and reviews out of parliament, and in 
speeches and essays within it (very commendable from their length' 
and labour), have recommended tiie general adoption of all the 
theories of Smith and Turgot, they must not be denied, in the first in- 
stance, the praise of having listened to these speeches v?ith a patience 
as commendable as the industry of the speakers ; and in the next, of 
having supported, and personally attended, tlie appointment of the 
parliamentary committees for which they have asked. If these com- 
mittees have, in most instances, had no other termination than in the 
publication of a long report, the cause is, doubtless, to be sought in the 
difficulty of the subject, and in the wide difference between theory 
and practice— between diagrams of navigation upon dry land, and 
practical courses rendered necessary by sea and winds. It is not 
requisite to inform his Majesty’s ministers, that the first and best 
principles of commerce would be a perfect freedom of trade, and that 
in almost all cases legislators would act wisely in leaving it to find ita 
own way. The same text-books and common-places were open fofis 
them as for their political adversaries. It was as easy for them, upqi^ 
a petition from Manchester or Birmingham, to give a laborious sum- 
mary, of the three volumes of the Wealth of Nations. It was as easy 
for them to refer all national principles to the language of the exchange 
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and the bullion-market. But, having been educated in another school, 
they have learned that a nation has other interests besides tliose of 
money-making. They have learned that t!ie first interest of the 
empire is in its national defence, and in the maintenance, in their full 
integrity, of those funds of our maritime greatness and revenue, under 
which we have Mtained our actual condition.” (P. 63, 64.) 

True : and what are those funds of our maritime greatness and 
revenue, except the national wealth ! However contemptible 
the art of money-making may be, it sliould have been treated 
with more respect, from a consideration of its subservience to the 
great public concern ot tax-paying. Since it would have been so 
easy for ministers “ to make a laborious summary of the three 
volumes of the Wealth of Nations/’ it is a pity that one of the 
cabinet did not complete it for the use of their advocate. Their 
summary would have done him more good, than his defence will 
do them. So striking a proof of ministerial partiality for, and 
proficiency in, political economy, would have calmed the irritation 
naturally felt by every official mind towards a science, which has 
the disgrace of being better understood by Mr. Ricardo and Mr. 
Brougham than by the clerks of the treasury. 

We shall satisfy ourselves with one specimen of the imperfect 
representations, by which this author supports his conclusions. 
To prove our incrcasirig prosperity, Itc compares the exports 
and imports of 1821 ^ vvith those of a preceding period. Here 
every thing depends on the standard with whicli the coniparisori 
is made : and it should obviously have been made with the most 
seemingly j)rospcrous of former years. Rejecting, .however, 
1815 and 1816, astiincsof “intemperate and unparalleled spe- 
culation,” he takes, as his criterion, sometimes the year 1817 (the 
year immediately following what he had characterised as a season 
of cxtravagaTil commercial adventure, and which, therefore, 
wouhl probably be a timc.of, languor and exhaustion); and 
sometimes, if it suits In's purpose better, an average of some of 
the years of the war. Tlie point, tliercfore, winch he has esta- 
blished is merely, that during thedast year we exported and im- 
ported more than in some preceding year ; and undoubtedly we 
must have made large strides tow^ards ruin, before that proposi- 
tion shall cease to be true at every successive stage or decay. 
What renders the fallacy of his principle still more apparent is, 
that, between the periods which he compares, a year may be found 
(1819), which, if admitted into his calculations, would have given 
results totally dififerent from those which he has presented to us. 


* When wc speak of (lie exports of 1821, we mean the year ending on 5(h 
Jnm«ar> 1821. It is in this sense that it i* generall>, though not uniformly, taken 
,by the authi'r of “ The Stale of the Nation.'* 
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“ In 1817, the official value of 
flax and hemp, the materials of 
our linen manufacture of all kinds, 
and therefore a more just criterion 
of the state of these manufactures 
than the quantit}' of the manufac- 
tured article, was in round figures 
700,000/. In 1821, the official 
value of the same articles was 
1,200,000/. In raw silk, (an arti- 
cle of the first consequence, inas- 
much as it is the material of a ma- 
nufacture now about to become 
one of the staples of the kingdom, 
and to push aside its former rivals, 
the silks of Italy and Lyons) the 
state of our imports through the 
above successive years has been 
equally promising. ” (P. 55.) 

“ Without going through the 
minute detail of figures, it will be 
sufficient to add, that, from 1816 
to 1822, the amount of raw and 
thrown silk imported has increased 
from about halfa million to nearly 
a niillion^^and a half} that is, to 
three times its former amount. 
This increase of importation is of 
so much tile more consequence, 
inasmuch, as above said, it is the 
increase of a manufacture now' 
rising amongst us from its former 
subordinate state, to the condition 
■of one of our staples. In cotton, 
the comparative state of our im- 
ports is equally promising.” (P. 
56.) 

Within the same period e)f 
years, our importation of cotton, 
now the leading manufacture of 
the kingdom, and destined doubt- 
less to become the clothing of the 
world, has increased from three 
millions to five, and in the year 
now about closing (1821), will 
< 3 xcecd six millions.” (P.56,) 


** The import of tobacco has in- 


In 1819 the importation of flax 
and hemp exceeded 1,400,000/. 
If wc include raw linen ^ yarn, 
which is surely one of the mate- 
rials of our linen manufacture, the 
difierence will he stiil greater. The 
importation of that article in 1819 
was 255,697/. 5 in 1821, only 
111,190/. 


The importation of this article 
was, in 1819, 1,250,000/.; in 
1821, 1,385,000/. 


The importation of this article, 
in 1819, amounted to 5,767,547/- 
Here the year 1821 means not the 
year ending on January 5th, 1821 
(which is the year commonly de- 
noted by our author as the year 
1821), but the year ending on 
January 5th, 1822. The reason, 
probably is, that the importation, 
of cotton in 1821 was compata-^ 
lively small. 

The importation of tobacco, in 
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creased neerly by one-third from 
1817 up to the present time.” 
(P.57.) 

« From 1817 to 1821, the value 
of our cotton munufactures, ex- 
ported, rose iTom 16,000,000 to 
21,000,000. But in no year of 
the war had the value of these ex- 
ports exceeded 18,000,000. When 
the accounts shall be made up for 
the year now current, namely, to 
January 1822, the value or our 
cotton exports will be found to 
exceed 23,000,000 ; such at least 
3s the promise of the quarter now 
current." (P. 59.) 

Our linen manufactures have 
risen, between 1817 and 1821, 
from one million and a half to two 
millions, being double the amount 
of the same exports during either 
of the three last years of the war, 

> 1811, 1812, and 1813.” (P. 59.) 

** Our exports in silk, though as 
to exports only an incipient manu- 
facture, have gradually become in 
annual real value half a million, 
about one-fourth the amount of 
our linen exports.” (P. 59, 60.) 

Our exports of iron and steel, 
wrought and unwrought, in the 
year 1821, maintain their average 
produce during the war, and in 
January 1822 will exceed the 'ex- 
port of any former year." (P. 60.) 

From 1817 to the year 1821 
ctir exports of refined sugar have 
increaaed from a million and a half 
to two millions, and have nearly 
doubled tbeir amount in any year 
efthewar/^ (P*6p.) 

Our tin, pewt^, and plated 
goods, exceed, together, naif a 
million in annual value, and exhi- 
bit an in^^ease of nearly one half 
<^f the^ftotal ammiint above the 
wj# yeits of 1811, 18J2, and 
(P.60.) 


1819, was 421,253/.; in 1821, 
347,687/. 

^The exportation of cotton, in 
1819, exceeded 23,000,00(1/. 


The exportation of linen from 
Great Britain, in 1819, amounted 
to 2,174,594/.; besides, the ex- 
portation from Ireland, in that 
year, was much greater than 
in the year 1821. 

This assertion is totally fun- 
fbunded. In 1819 the exportation 
of silk was 213,480/.;* in 1821,. 
164,703/. 


These exports amounted, in 
1819, % to 1,469,098/.; and in 
1821 to 1,214,426/. : and along 
with them the author should have 
classed hardware and cutlery, the 
exportation of which, in 1819, was 
644,000/.; in 1821, 400,234/. 

The exportation of this article, 
in i 81 9, exceeded 2,(X)0,(X)0/. 


If we include with these articles 
jewellery and watches, the export- 
ation of them, in 1819, amounted 
to 890,000/. ; in 1821, it fell short 
of 600,0001. 
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“ The average value of our The India piece goods export* 
India piece goods, exported, is edinl819,amoui:\^edtol,270,G99/.; 
gradually advancing firom its in 1821, to only 1,198,2667. 
amount of one million during the 
war, to a million and a quarter.*' 

(P.61.) 

The comparison in “ The State of the Nation,” is likewise 
fallacious in the selection of the articles which are mentioned. 
The important articles which are omitted, are generally such as 
would have turned the scale against the author^s argument, and 
therefore he suffers them to sleep in silence. For instance, the 
following is the comparative value of some of the omitted im- 
ports ill the years 1819 and 1821. 

Imports in 1819 in ISSl. 

Wine ^895,346 . . . .^561,668 

Madder and Madder-roots . . . ,721,712 299,570 

Indigo 777,546 688,996 

Dye-woods above 250,000 about 90,000 

The total exports in 1819 were nearly 37 millions sterling; in 
1821, they were under 32, millions. The coffee exported in 
1819, amounted to 3,151,118/, ; in 1821, to 2,759,347/. In the 
latter year the exportation of earthen ware was lessened by 
nearly one-half, and of miscellaneous articles by one-fourth : that 
of leather, linen, and stationery, also fell considerably. In these 
observations we have taken, as the author has done, the official 
value as our standard. The real or declared value would have 
given a still stronger case. For, according to the official 
valuation, the exports of 1819 amounted to 53,559,71 1 /. ; in 1821, 
to 48,951,467/.; and yet the values, as declared in these two 
years, respectively, w(?re 46,611,348/. and 36, 424, 652/^ While 
we object to the comparison of our export and import trade in 
1821, with that of preceding years'^ as fallacious, we are far 
from asserting that our commerce has not been prosperous. The 
exports and imports for a single year prove little or notlving with 
respect to tliat particular year. It does not follow that the 
merchandise which is sent out of the kingdom is immediately 
sold at a profit, or that the goods brought in are in actual de- 
mand. The real extent of commercial transactions may be larger 
in years when it is in appearance somewhat less. 

Instead of further examining the statements and semblances 
of reasoning contained in ** The State of the Nation,” — an in- 
quiry, which, as the subject is there discussed, could, at the most, 
enable us only to form an opitiion on the conduct of minister^^ 
we propose to turn our attention to the actual situation of the 
country. We shall ascertain, if we can, the natur^ of the dis- 
tress now complained of; we shall examine, whether events 
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late years exhibit any circumstances, that will account for the 
pectiliariiies of pur present state ; and we shall try to conjecture, 
what arc the hopes or fears, which may be most reasonably enter- 
tained with respect to the future. Such inquiries have a much 
higher claim upon us, than the eulogies or the philippics of party. 
Though the syiitcm of political administration has a great and 
direct influence upon the condition of a country, it is a most 
dangerous error to look upon it as the sole cause of national 
welfare or distress. There arc sources of sweet and bitter waters, 
which rise much higher than any scherge of finance. While we 
watch with jealousy every proceeding of the rulers of the state, 
let us not imagine, that, when we have estimated their conduct 
correctly, we have taken a complete survey of the causes of the 
good or evil which actually exists among us. 

We are pot aware of any reason for supposing, that the wealth 
of the country, or the amount of its annual production and con- 
sumption, has of late years been, or is now, in a course of diminu- 
tion. We have heard of lands thrown, or about to be thrown, 
out of cultivation ; but we have not yet seen them : no visible 
marks of decay are to be found; nothing that shows that we 
have begun a retrograde career. The consumption of excisc'able 
commodities, and consequently, it may be presumed, of neces- 
saries, has increased. That the circumstances of the labouring 
population (notwithstanding the enormous addition made to 
tlieir numbers within the last ten years) have not become ‘worse, 
is proved, both by the absence of any unusual degree of morta- 
lity, and by the diminution in the poor’s rates : how ipiich of 
this diminution is to be ascribed to improvement of their con- 
dition in consequence of an increased demand for labour, and 
how much of it to the rise in the value, of money, we do not 
stop to inquire. Our manufactures are evidently not in an un- 
prosperous siat^ ; for our manufa<?turing population is in lull em- 
ployment, and liberally paid. Mr. Brougham, indeed, to ])rove 
llie depression of our manufactures, has mentioned in parlia- 
ment, that, at a late meeting of persons concerned in the iron 
trade, a proposal was made for reducing the number of their 
furnaces, that, by lessening the supply of the article, its price 
might be raised, and they might obtain a larger profit. The 
plan, as might have been expected, was rejected. Under the shel- 
tering wings of a monopoly it might have had some success: but 
where a free competition existed, it could not be otherwise than 
injurioms to those who should adopt it; for what else was it, 
than a scheme to gain more by leaving capital idle, than by em- 
ploying it at a low rate^of profit? Such a proposition proves 
only, that; the persons who made it would be glad to get a 
larger rato of profit, if they could ; and Mr. Brougham does not 
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Mcd to be leminded, that the ditninution of the rate of profit, 
far from being a symptom of decay, is the necessjry effect of a 
more abundant accumulation of capital. It has sometimes re- 
sulted (and such is said to have been the state of things in France, 
in the latter period of Bonaparte’s tyranny) from Sic blocking 
up of channels, that were before open to industry^ but, amoncr 
us, it clearly proceeds from the rapid accumulation of capitd 
since the cessation of our immense war expenditure. The com- 
plaints which are often heard of the stagnation of foreign trade, 
are sufficiently accounted for by the same cause. He who can 
gain no more than 6 or 7 per cent., where lately he gained 10 per 
cemt., may be forgiven, for not being aware that ‘the declension of 
his profits is the effect of abundant national wealth. And if he 
has been trading on borrowed capital, for the use of which he is 
obliged to pay a fixed rate of interest, he has still greater reason 
to be dissatisfied. 

In the midst of this unimpaired prosperit}^ there has been a 
general fall in the prices of commodities, different of course in 
different articles, but not estimated beyond the truth, if taken on 
an average at 25 or 30 per cent., and extending to other countries 
as well as England. Many commodities,” says the Report of 
the Committee on the State of Agriculture, of extensive and 
general demand, the staple productions of other countricKS, such 
as corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco, in the United States of Ame- 
rica; su^ar and rum in the West Indies; tallow, flax, hemp, 
timber, iron, wool, and corn, on the Continent of Europe; a{)pear 
to have f;\Jlcn in price, in some instances more, and scarcely in 
any less, in proportion to the prices of those articles prior to 
1810*, than the fall on the price of grain in this country.” The 
French fanner has of {nte been as loud as the English in his 
iijurniurs at the stale of the markets, and as clamorous for pro- 
tection against the influx of foreign grain. In consequence of 
this single circumstance, a heavy Idss must have been sustained 
by all whose capital was invested in commodities that have thus 
fallen in price: and the distress thence arising must have been 
aggravated by the diminution in the rate of profit, which has 
accompaniecl it. A capitalist with J 0,000/., which he employed 
at a profit of 10 per cent., would have a yearly income of 1000/. 
That caj)ital is reduced in value perhaps to 7000/., on, which he 
may find it difficult to gain more than seven per cent. ; so that 
his yearly profits do not now amount to more than 4*90/., or less 
than one-half of their former amount, while In's debts, remaining 
iindiminished, are ready to overwhelm him. There is, tlierefor^ < 
little wojuler that there should be a general cry of distress among 
the greater number of those, who employ their own or borrowed 
capital in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. Without any 
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diminution of tlic total wealth of the country, n great change has 
taken place in, its distribution. While the holders of commodities 
have been losers, they who held money, or what gave them a right 
to demand money, have gained : debtors have paid, and creditors 
have received, more than they otherwise would. Fluctuations in 
the value of money necessarily occasion a very extensive alteration 
in the circumstances of individuals; but the alteration is accom- 
panied with much more distress, when the value of money rises, 
than when it falls. When it falls, the holders of commodities, 
and all who have sums of money to pay, are gainers : purchasers 
and creditors, — men with money, or securities for money, in their 
hands — alone sustain inconvenience; and this inconvenience comes 
upon them, not so much in the shape of positive loss, as of want 
of participation in the gains of other classes. But when money 
rises in value, the losers are those, who are indebted, and conse- 
cjuently most likely to be embarrassed — who are actively engaged 
in supplying funds for the maintenance of productive industry, 
and whose embarrassments, therefore, are most likely to be felt 
tl)rough a wide circle. Their loss, too, presents itself in the most 
appajfing and least ambiguous aspect — that of a positive diminu- 
tion in the money value of their property. 

The loss of the capitalist may muen exceed the limits which we 
havchitherto traced. A part ofhis capital may have been so laid out, 
that it cannot be withdrawn, or have a different application given 
to it. ft may have been expended, for instance, in buildings and 
machinery, which, in the new situation of things, would sell for a 
mere trifle. Instead of being the owner of the buildings, perhaps 
he only holds them under a long lease, and at a high rent. In this 
case, too, his embarrassments are augmented. His diminished 
profits are exhausted by these annual payments; and he is obliged 
to encroach upon his trading capital, which, unless a timely bank- 
ruptcy intervene, passes piece-meal into the hands of his lessor. 

Such is, and, for some fimcfj has been, the situation of the 
fanner. The business of the farmer consists in tlte employment 
of his own, or borrowed, capital, in the cultivation of the soil. 
A large portion of his capital must generally be laid out in 
permanent improvements, which it is physically impossible to 
withdraw from its agricultural apjilicacion ; and for which, in the 
event of a general fall of prices, he can obtain no adequate return.* 

« The ag^icnlairal distress seems to be felt the least in those districts where the 
farmers are little sti|ierior to labourers; probably because there litllr capital has 
been ex{>e|ided on the soil. TJie distress has never been considt^rable in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, .and probably from the same cause. The want of leases dis- 
coaraged the fanners from laying out their savings in permanent improvements, 
and the immediate victiiit3' of lar^ manufacturing towns gave them great facilities 
for investing their money advantageonsly. It used to be a common complaint of 
lamllords in that district, that the . farmers never employed the money wbkh they 
javed in improving the land. 
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He has, at the same time, to pay a fixed annual sum to the owner 
of the soil, which, if originally just, having been# calculated ac- 
cording to the price of produce, must be greater than be can 
afford, now that the price has fallen. The landlord, especially 
after a period of considerable profits to the cultivator, and of 
gradually increasing rents, is unwilling to submit t8 a diminution 
of income. As the farmers havediad the benefit of an occasional 
rise of prices, so they must bear the loss of what he conceives to 
be an occasional fall. The tenant, if bound by a lease, has no 
means of resisting the proprietor; and so long as he has a farthing 
in the world, may be compelled to fulfil his engagements. If he 
holds from year to year, he is fettered, not indeed by any legal 
necessity, but by circumstances not less irresistible than the 
obligations of law. If he giv^ up his farm, he loses the capital 
invcstechin it. The utmost compensation which will be allowed 
him for his improvements, (audit is only a liberal landlord who 
will, and only a vrcalthy landlord who can, make him any com- 
pensation,) will be extremely inadequate to the sums expended. 
He must dispose of his furniture, his implements, his cattle, all 
the various articles of his stock, and that, too, at a time when it 
will be scarcely possible to obtain a price for them. If his farm 
and stock were considerable in extent and amount, he sees himself 
forced to descend by these steps to poverty: if he had little beyond 
the scanty stock on a few acres, be beholds himself on the point 
of beinj# reduced to beggary, and thrown out a vagabond upon 
the world. The former knows not how to employ the little 
which he has saved from the wreck — the latter knows not whither 
to fly for daily bread for himself and his family. Is it wonderful, 
that, in such a situation, the cultivator should hesitate to abandon 
his farm, till pressed by^^he most extreme necessity; and that he 
sliould lend a willing ear to the delusions of hope, v^ich whispers 
that the fall of prices is only transient? If he has employed 
borrowed capital, his distress is greater, and his motive for 
struggling with and concealing his embarrassments still stronger. 
Were he to take steps for quitting his farm, he would immediately 
be called upon to repay what he had borrowed, and the sudden 
enforcement of such a claim would be his ruin. He, therefore^ 
borrows on every side, or draws, from his capital, funds for the 
payment of accruing rent and interest. Part is paid — part runs 
into arrear: the rent is at last reduced; but his credit and his 
capital are already exhausted, and his previous embarrassments 
prevent him from paying a r^t, which, were he unencumbcreil 
with debts, he could easily afford. The tenant being ruined, 
landlord loses part of what was due to him, and is left with the 
farm on his hands. After a short time, a frefeh occulki^r epiers 
upon it, who, coming in with unimpaired resources, cun pay a 
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considerable rent without inconvenience; tliough the former 
tenant, impoverished by the loss which fell upon him in conse- 
quence of the fall of prices, would probably have been unable to 
cultivate the land, even if it had been let to him at a rent merely 
xiominaK 

While the^^roprietor is thus exposed to heavy losses, in con- 
sequence of the non-payment of arrears, and the change cf 
tenants, his expenditure goes on according to its usual scale. 
He is probably loaded with annual payments which he cannot 
diminish— such as jointures, and the intei^est of mortgages, or 
of the portions of j^ounger children, charged upon his estate. 
When his rents are reduced, charges like these, and the debts 
in which he will probably have become involved during the 
transition from the former state of prices, will render him a 
distressed man, even if his family and personal expenditure 
should be diminished in the same proportion with his rental. 

In the absence of taxation the distress would gradually pass 
away. As soon as the fall of prices was at an end, tlie merchant 
would go into the market with his capital, reduced indeed in 
money value, but capable of procuring as much of all commo- 
dities, except money, as before ; and any permanent deteriora- 
tion of his condition, could arise only from the fall of the rate 
of profit — a circumstance which, in England, has accompanied, 
though it has no necessary connection with, the fall pf prices. 
The manufacturer, in consequence of his greater proportion of 
iixed capital, would suffer both for a longer time, and more se- 
verely. From the same circumstance, in ^concurrence with the 
other causes which we have mentioned, the distress of the farmer 
would come on still more gradually, would last still longer, and 
be felt still more severely : nor woiild‘dt pass away completely, 
till the lands^were in the management of farmers free from debts 
contracted during the period of high prices, possessed of disposa- 
ble capital either belonging to themselves or recently borrowed, 
and paying rents proportional to the actual price of agricultural 
produce. As soon as this should happen, every class of persons 
(putting any variation in the rate of profit out of the question) 
would as much at their ease as before, because their expenses 
would be lessened in the same proportion with their incomes. 
All articles of home production w^ould, of course, have partaken, 
and partaken uniformly, in the general fall. As to foreign im- 
ports, if t^e country which furnished them had experienced the 
same alteration in the value of money as England, they would 
be prope^jrtionably cheaper here. If money there had risen more 
than hetej they would fall in more than their due proportion, 
^nd in if money there had not risen so much as here. But 
in euher case the variation froip the general rule would be 
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temporary, and the commodities of foreign growth would, by 
the necessary operation of commerce, fall ultimately in the same 
degree with our home productions. 

Taxation alters the case materially, inasmuch as it constitutes 
a part of every man’s expenses, which will not be diminished 
in the same proportion with his income. So fat as the taxes 
are direct, it is clear that they absorb, after a general fall of 
prices, a larger portion of his income, and leave him less for the 
supply of his wants and the purchase of enjoyments. So far as 
they are laid on commodities in the shape of (Customs, excise, &c, 
they prevent these commodities from falling in price in the same: 
proportion as those which are untaxed. Let a yard of woollen 
cloth be worth 20^., and a yard of silk worth ; impose a tax 
of 8vV. per yard on the silk, its price must rise to 20.?. per yard.* 
After some time let money rise one-fourth in value, the yard of 
woollen cloth will fall to 15.?., but the 3 "ard of silk will fall only 
to 17^.; because the 8^. paid as a tax remains a constant quantity, 
and the variation in the value of money can affect only the price, 
at which the commodity would sell if not taxed, that is, J2.?. In 
the event, therefore, of a rise in the value of money, the consumers 
of taxed articles sustain a loss equal to a part of the amount of 
the tax, proportional to the rise in the value of money. In the 
case which we have put, the consumers of silk lose 2.?. (.f of 8.?.) 
in every yard which they purchase. If the tax be diminished 
at the lame rate at which money rises in value, the circumstances 
of individuals will not be affected by the rise, because every 
article wjll be cheaper in a corresponding degree. 

Upon the whole, the fair inference from the analysis of the 
effects naturally flowing from a rise in the value of money, is, 
that the existing distre^ has proceeded from such a rise, as its 
principal, and indeed sole original cause: and tb^it it may have 
been aggravated by taxation, in so far as our public burdens have 
not suffered a corresponding diminution. Whether they have 
suffered such a diminution, wc shall not pretend to determine.. 
The taxes, which have been taken off since the end of the w'ar, 
amounted to a full fourth of the public revenue; and they Wre 
of a nature to affect most those who are now the principal suf- 
ferers — the capitalists and the landlords. It is vain to object, 
that our remaining taxes have risen in effective value, so that 
our burdens have not in reality been lightened. Whatever the 
mischiefs of taxation may be, our taxes, if not in reality greater 
now than during the war, cannot be the cause of the existing dis^ 
tress. In attempting to account for the difference between tihe 
former and the present situation of certain classes of the cotU-* 

- — - — ■ .1 . . I, ...... ... I.,. — .,.,. , . n il 

* Strictly Bpeakiog;, it will Hse to more than ; because the ntaaufactarer or 
merchaot, who advances the tax, must be allowed profit on the sum so advanced. 
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munity, we cannot, by dilating on circumstances common to 
, both periods, ^ake a single step towards the knowledge of the 
truth, however much we may thereby promote the purposes of 
faction. It is very conceivable, that tne whole of the distress, 
now complained of in England, might have existed, though we 
had not paid one farthing of taxes during the last century. The 
‘diminution of taxation to a large amount would, undoubtedly, 

a *ve a certain degree of relief: not however because taxation is 
eroqt of the evil, but because an improvement would thus be 
affected, in every man’s situation, which would, in some degree, 
counterbalance the individual distress occasioned by the altera- 
tion of prices. On this subject two errors prevail among diffe- 
rent classes, and we know not which of the two is the more dan- 
gerous:— the one, that taxation is the cause of the existing dis- 
tress ; the other, that the removal of taxes would not operate 
as relief. 

Having now' traced back our present emban'assmerits to their 
immediate source, the next inquiry which presents itself is, 
what is the cause of the general alteration of prices. The 
^hypothesis of those who ascribe it to our return to cash pay- 
ments, is overturned by the simple fact, that for more than two 
years and a half before the enactment of Peel’s Bill, the average 
depreciation of our currency did not exceed 2-J- per cent., ana, 
consequently, our return to cash payments could not affect our 
cunency to more than that amount. The question 4s, how 
comes an ounce of gold to be equivalent to a greater quantity of 
commodities n6w, than six or seven years ago ? It is no ex- 

S )lanatii;im to say, because we can now exchange our bank notes 
or golcj. That circumstance may have raised our paper cur- 
rency to a level with the metallic, but» cannot account, except 
in a very slight degree, for the increase ffhich has taken place in 
the value of {he precious metals themselves. We have said, 
except in a oety slight degree'; b^»cause our return to cash pay- 
ments, by increasing the demand for gold and silver in the 
European market, may have produced some inconsiderable rise 
in their value. On the other hand, the demand for the precious 
metalsi^^occasioned by our great foreign expenditure, has ceased. 
Whichever of these two opposing circumstances may have pre- 
vailed, in neither case can the excess of influence have been 
great. 

Others ascribe the general alteration of prices, sometimes in 
part, sometimes in whole, to the disturbance or obstruction of 
tfie old channels of trader Transition from mar to peace, loss of 
(^ntineriitU monopoly 9 are sonorous and indefinite phrases, which 
may well be supposed capable of accounting for every thing, 
satisfactory reply to ml such hypotheses is, that our trade is 
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greater than during the war ; and, consequently, no part of our 
distress, and, least of all, of our agricultural distress, can W 
ascribed, by any chain of broken metaphors, to a supposed de- 
rangement in the channels of commerce. It is curious, that the 
loss of the continental monopoly, so much regretted by some 
clear-headed politicians among ourselves, is equally tlie subject 
of regret among the French, who imagine^ that they, and not 
we, enjoyed the benefit of that monopoly. A year and a half 
ago, the manufacturers and shopkeepers of‘ Normandy univer- 
sally ascribed their diminished gains to the interference of Eng- 
land with those markets, which France had supplied exclusively 
during the war. 

The peculiar circumstances of the present situation of the 
world, should, and may be accounted for on much more general 
principles. 

Whenever the value of money has either risen or fallen (the 
quantity of goods against which it is exchanged, and the rapidity 
of circulation remaining the same), the change must be owing to a 
corresponding diminution or increase of the quantity; and can be 
owing to nothing else. If the quantity of goods diminish, while the 
quantity of money remains the same, it is the same thing as if the 
cjuantity of money had been increased; and, if the quantity of froods 
he increased^ xMle the quantity of money remains unaltered^ It is the 
same thing as if the quantity of money had been diminished* Similar 
changed are produced by any alteration in the rapidity of circulation. 
By rapidity of circulation is meant, of course, the number of pur- 
chases made in a given time. An increase in the number of these 
purchases has the same eflect as an increase in the quantity of money ; 
a diminution, the reverse,’^ — (Mills Elements of Political Economy, 
p. 27.) 

Now, the enjoymenf'x)f profound peace throug^iout the world 
must have increased every where the powers of production. 
Causes of destruction, that were in constant operation during 
the war, have ceased to act : industry has in many cases reccivecl 
a more useful direction: land and capital, for instance, that 
were formerly devoted by our continental neighbours to the 
culture of tobacco, or of substitutes for tropical produce, are 
gone back to a cultivation better adapted to the soil and climate : 
the expenses of carriage have been lowered, and a surplus capi- 
tal thereby left at liberty to seek other employment : the dimin- , 
ished annual expenditure too of the different governments leaves 
in the hands of the members of each community greater funds 
for the maintenance of labour. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt, but that there has been an increased production in every 
part of the world ; and, according to the admitted principles of 
political economy, as explained in the passage quoted above, 
this increased production, not counterbalanced by a correspond- 

yOL. XIX. NO. XXXYII. g 
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ing increase in the quantity of the precious metals, must have 
added to their value tliroughout Europe, 

Oil this subject, it is of great importance, that we have an 
accurate conception of the effects of the diminution of the expendi- 
ture of government. In every country, a certain ratio exists 
between the production and the consumption on the one hand, and 
the total consumptioM, and that part of it which is unproductive, 
on the other. As the expenditure of government is unproduc- 
tive, the cessation of that expenditure diminishes the unproduc- 
tive consumption of the country, and additional funds remain in 
the hands of individuals. An unproductive individual consump- 
tion, equal to that which has just terminated, cannot spring up 
suddenly; and though the reproductive consumption may be 
increased, so as to render the total consumption greater than 
before, yet, this additional rcproduclivc consumption is countcr- 
balancecl, as to its effect on the markets, by the additional 
quantity of commodities which it creates. Thus, the diminution 
of the unproductive consumption, must necessarily be followed by 
a more abundant supply in proportion to the demand, than ex- 
isted before. The consequence must be a general fall of prices, 
the inconveniencies of which will be aggravated by the loss and 
embarrassment occasioned to capitalists, by their inability to 
dispose of their stock on hand. 

These two circumstances — increased production and diminish- 
ed unproductive consumption — ^are quite sufficient to account for 
the distress which has been experienced in this country, as well as 
in every other part of Europe. If the pressure is now felt most 
severely by the agriculturists, the cause will be found in those 
jieculiar circumstances in their situation/ which we have already 
pointed out. Perhaps, too, the agricultural improvements of 
preceding years may now be coming completely into effect, and, 
coupled with a succession of 'good harvests, may have depressed 
the price of produce below its natural level. The distress, 
therefore, originates from causes temporary in their nature, and 
.will, of course, be temporary in its duration. While it does 
last, those who are exposed to suffer from it, are not within the 
r’each of legislative aid. Parliament cannot, by the force of 
words, restore capital, which has been exhausted by a change in 
the value of money, and by the necessity of paying, out of dimi- 
nished funds, the interest and principal of loans, and rents raised 
for soipiie time above iheir natural level, ftrliatnent cannot, 
.^^witho^?injustice, free men from the debts which they have con- 
tracted. Parliament cannot, by any artifice, short of the de- 
of capital, increase the rate of profit. But, if the 
:^|»-(^nt distress is such as the legislature would in vain attempt to 
/clieve, it is a consolation to reflect, that its continuance ana ex- 
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lent arc limited by a power liiglicr than that of artificial lavr. 
Our capital, far from being diminished, cxhiltits symptoms of 
rapid increase, and a due portion of it wilJ necessarily flow to- 
wards the cultivation of the soil. A change injurious to the pre- 
sent farmers has taken place; but, in this respect, they are 
merely unlucky speculators, whose misfortunes are no proof of 
the unprosperous state of the country. 

Some men, indeed, whose opinions are entitled to the highest 
respect, believe, that the })oorcr soils , now under the plough, 
must be llirown permanently out of cultivation. If there is for 
the moment an accidental over-production of corn, so that the 
supply exceeds the demand, the growth of it may, and should, 
for a time be diminished. But this diminution can be only tem- 
porary. In consequence of the increase of population which 
must take place under such circumstances, the demand will soon 
come to bear the same proportion to the supply as before; and 
as, whatever may be the value of monej^, the exchangeable value 
of corn, comjiarcd with that of commodities consumed in pro- 
ducing it, will not be permanently diminislicd, cultivation will 
soon reach its former extent. The poorest lands lately in culti- 
vation must have afforded a return equal to the consumption of 
the cultivator, and the profits of his stock. The expense of the 
cultivation of corn, as compared with that of the production of 
other commodities, has not increased. Consequently, every soil, 
which has afforded a surplus hitherto, must afford a surplus hi 
time to come. Nay, there are circumstances which must gra- 
dually 4)ring under the plough soils, which, as yet, it has not 
been possible to turn to advantage. Such is the diminution of 
the rate of profit. 4 picce of land which will yield twelve 
bushels of corn, elevcJj bushels having been expended in the 
cultivation, cannot be cultivated, while profits remain at 10 per 
cent. ; but let them fall to 9 par cent., and the cultivation of it 
then becomes lucrative; first, because even if the expenses were 
the same as before, the excess of the produce is greater than the 
requisite rate of profit ; and secondly, because the diminution 
of the rate of profit lowers the value of the articles consumed in 
cultivation ; in other words, lessens the expenses of cultivation, 
and by that means creates an additional surplus. Improvements 
in agriculture, whereby an equal return is obtained af a dimi- 
nished cost — improvements also in the manufacturing or com- 
mercial arts, in consequence of which, articles consumed in cul- 
tivation are supplied at a cheaper rate— all have a similar ten- 
dency. They all contribute to enlarge the circle over wUch 
t:ultivation may extend. They are all favourable to the landlord 
by increasing his surplus, or creating a surplus for him. where 
none existed before; and improvements in manu&ctures and 
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commerce arc mpre especially beneficial to him, because, at the 
same time that they add to the quantity of his surplus, they in- 
crease its exchangeable value as compared with that of the arti- 
cles to the production of which they contribute. 

The only thing which can interrupt this favourable course of 
events, is .an increase of taxation airecting the expenses of cul- 
tivation. /Such an increase operates like a diminution of fer- 
tility. By transferring to government a portion of the produce, 
it diminishes the fund out of which the expenses of cultiva- 
tion are to be defrayed, and must, therefore, tend to render it 
impossible to cultivate soils, which, before the increase of taxes, 
aiForded merely a bare profit. Probably, our taxation, as affect- 
iiig the growth of corn, has not been reduced in proportion to 
the rise in the value of money, and, therefore, has . in effect in- 
creased ; for though landlords and farmers have been freed from 
the income tax, that imposition merely diminished rents and 
profits, without altering the expense of cultivation. The fall in 
the rate of profit, however, will be found to be an equivalent for 
the slight increase (if any) in the real amount of the taxes which 
enter as ingredients into the cost of growing corn ; and conse- 
quently there is no reason for supposing, that the cultivation, even 
>of the poorest soils which have been brought under the plough, 
will be permanently unprofitable hereafter. Unless the whole 
course of national affairs be altered ; unless our capital shall 
be destroyed, or our manufacturing, and commercial arts, 
lost; unless the nature of our soil be impoverished, or the 
power of industry over it cease; our agriculture must ftot only 
maintain itself at the height which it has reached, but it must go 
on gradually increasing, and the situation of the landholder 
must in the same degree become more aebantageous. The pros- 
pects of the former arc different. Except in so far as, by his 

! personal toil and that of his'-family, he comes into the class of 
abourers, he must be in the situation of other capitalists. As 
the rate of profit becomes less, his income must be impaired, and 
his circumstances deteriorated. 

With this conviction, that the existing distress is of a very tem- 
porary nature, and is not such as to stop our career of national 
prosperity, we shall now examine the schemes by wdiich it has 
been proposed to apply an artificial remedy to present evils ; 
and we shall be prepared to bear the disappointment with pati- 
ence, if we find their efficacy to be much below that which their 
proposers expect. 

We jliall begin witli the scheme, which, having been proposed 
by ministers, will probably be adopted — that of loans to parishes 
„iapon the security of their rates. It cannot be meant, tliat the 
loan should be employed by the parish itself; for in that case, it 
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would amount merely to a present increase of parish expenditure 
upon the credit of future rates, in opposition to the test esta- 
blished doctrines of law, and all the dictates of common sense. 
If, again, the loan is advanced by the parish to individuals, it 
can be useful only to those, who, by the time of repayment, shall 
be able to have Ainds sufficient ibr the cultivatifti their farms^ 
but who could not obtain these funds in the intervening period. 
To a farmer, for instance, who has a large stock of grain oa. 
hand, which he cannot dispose of, such a temporary relief might 
be of service. In general, however, we can see no mode in which 
it can be expected to confer essential benefit : while, on the con- 
trary, we cannot help apprehending, that it may prove to many 
the occasion of plunging still deeper into embarrassment. It may 
give them the means of clearing off some of their arrears of rent> 
and other pressing debts ; and when the time of repayment ar- 
rives, individuals and parishes will suffer together. The rates 
are a fund for the payment of certain inevitable expenses. 'J^hey 
are appropriated by their very nature, 'fo mortgage thom> 
therefore, is, in other words, to expose a parish to tlie payment 
of double rates. The former loans to the commercial interest 
stood upon a principle entirely different. They were advances 
upon the security of property exceeding in value the sum lent. 
The proposed loan is to be made to men, who, being without 
property, have no security to give. We cannot even imagine 
in whJt respect this remedy can meet any of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the evil. Its greatest praise is, that it is not likely to 
do nuith harm. It has often been said, that an ambassador 
must know how to talk without saying any thing; and we arc 
almost tempted to believe, that one of the first requisites in a 
minister is to seem tq'bc doing something, when he is in reality 
doing nothing. 

Another scheme, which has been frequently mentioned, is, to 
change our system of taxation, ?ind replace the greater part of 
our excise duties by an income tax. Articles, which now con- 
tribute to the excise, would become cheaper, and, the expenses 
of cultivation being thereby diminished, poorer soils might be 
brought under the plough, if an increasing population should 
require an increasing supply of corn. As a remedy for a tem- 
porary evil, it is liable to the objection of throwing additional 
pressure upon the classes wlio have already suffered and continue 
to suffer, — the landholders and capitalists; and of these two it 
presses most lieavily on the latter, who, in fact, are the persons 
wlio stand most in need of relief. To the capitalist it w'ould 
diminish his profits; and that to an amount probably greater 
than the tax ; since by lessening the quantity of capital requisite 
for cultivation, it would expose each portion of capital to an in- 
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creased competition. So far as respects the landlord, though 
immediately oppressive, it might ultimately be advantagous to 
him ; because it would increase both the quantity and the ex- 
changeable value of the surplus which constitutes his rent. Con- 
sidering the scheme as a permanent system of taxation, it is suf- 
iicient to remark, that the profit on captial, having in a progres- 
sive state of society a constant tendency to become less, should 
be spared in taxation ; and that, on the contrary, rent, always in- 
creasing, is a fund peculiarly fit for yielding contributions to 
meet the public exigencies. 

All the other plans of relief resolve themselves into a diminu- 
tion of taxation; and it is demanded on the ground both of 
justice and policy, that those burdens should be removed first, 
which affect agriculture directly. The claim is supported on 
the ground of justice, because the farmer, it is said, pays more 
than his due share of the public burdens. When you call 
for ])roof of this assertion, reference is immediately made to the 
poor’s rates. The amount of the poor’s rates is however greater 
in appearance than in reality, for in many parts of the kingdom 
a considerable portion of the wages of agricultural labour is paid 
in the shape of rates. Nor does the amount, such as it is, fall 
exclusively on the landed interest. A very large proportion of 
it is borne by the other classes of the community; for proof of 
which we appeal to the rates raised in London, and in all our 
manufacturing and commercial towns and villages. But what- 
ever be the amount of the burden berne by the landed interest, 
it is not paid by the cultivator: for it is impossible subject 
capital employed in agriculture to any peculiar disadvantage. It is 
a charge upon the rent ; and for this charge the proj:)rictor is per- 
haps more than indemnified, by the tendency of the poor laws 
to diminish, the recompense of labour, aif3 thereby the expenses 
of cultivation. 

But even if there were taxes which affected agriculture directly, 
we should question the policy of repealing these in preference to 
others. A tax on soap raises the price of that article. So the 
taxes^ in question must raise the price of corn ; and the repeal of 
them, by lowering that price, would aggravate the inconveniences 
which the fanner nas experienced from the alteration in the value 
of money. Intleed, we are inclined to believe, that the principal 
reason why agricultural produce has sustained a greater fall of 
price than most other commodities, is, that it has been less bur- 
clened with taxation. Let tw^o articles sell each for 10/., and let 
the taxation which enters into the price of the one, be 6/., while 
that on the other is only 2/. : if money rise in value one-fourth, 
the former will fall to 9/,, the latter to 8/. ; and the dealers in 
the latter will be exposed to more inconvenience, than those who 
have invested their capital in the former. 
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On the other hand, by the removal of excise duties, the com** 
modities subject to excise fall in price, and the exchangeable value 
of agricultural produce is augmented, at the same time that the 
expcnces of cultivation arc dimiuislied. Any advantage that 
might be expected from the other scheme in consequence of an 
increased demand for coriij occasioned by the diminution of its 
price, will be equally obtained by this plan ; for, less being spent 
in cxciscable commodities, there remains a surplus which may be 
aj)plied either in procuring more agricultural produce, or in any 
other manner, according to the particular circumstances of the 
society and of. each individual in it. On these grounds wc are 
inclined to believe, that the removal of taxes on articles of general 
consumption would be more beneficial to the agricultural inte- 
rest, than the rc])cal of burdens directly aiiocting the production 
of corn. 

The advantages, however, that would accrue from a tliminu- 
lion of taxation, would neither be so great nor so immediate, as 
is generally imagined. Even if that boon were concedetl to us 
instantaneously, its effects would be slow and gradual, and it 
would have no peculiar operation in favour of the agriculturists. 
It would not restore any part of their lost capital ; it would not 
relieve them from their contracts; it would not augment their 
rate of profit. Indeed, by contributing to bring prices even 
lower than the present level, it would make the pressure of the 
fixcd»money-paymeuts, to which they are subject, still more heavy. 
It should farther be considered, that taxation, so I'ar as it affects 
rent, has no operation upon those among whom the existing 
agriciAtural distress originates, — we mean the farmers; and that 
the consumption of those articles, which contribute mo:.t largely 
to the public rcvcni^e, is more general among the commercial 
and mriiiufacturing Vjasses, than among the agricultural. To 
convince ourselve^ that the present emburrasiiients liiivc little 
connection with taxation, weJiavje only to look to the situation of 
Ireland. The whole revenue of Ireland is about lour millions, 
of which one half arises from the excise and assessed taxes ; yel 
the distress is infinitely greater there than among us. Were 
every contribution to the state to be taken aw'ay to-morrow, is 
any man visionary enough to believe, that any great or sudden 
improvement in the situation of that country would take place? 
Scotland, mih a population net exceeding o?ie third of that of 
our sister island, and with a soil and climate comparatively un-^ 
favourable; pays, in excise alone, a sum nearly equal tu half the 
total revenue of Ireland, and yet has not one tenth part of the 
distress. Ireland is, perliaps, more lightly taxed than any country 
in the industrious parts of Europe, — much more lightly tlian 
France, and most parts of Germany and Italy; and one impor-- 
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tant truth for the consideration of the English agriculturist is, 
that if ho am stand the competition of the Irish grower of corn, 
he has little reason to dread the competition of countries more 
remote and more heavily burdened. 

Though we cannot ascribe to the diminution of taxation all 
the various virtues which it is commonly supposed to possess, it 
is still a most important advantage: and it is pleasing to be able 
to entertain a firm assurance, that it is an advantage, which, it 
Europe remain in tranquillity, we must ere long enjoy to a con- 
siderable extent. Now, for the first time, we find ourselves with 
a revenue more than sufficient to meet the current cxpcnces of 
the year. The annual charge of our funded and unfunded debt 
is under 31 millions, which, by the proposed reduction of in- 
terest in the 5 per cents.*, will be brought down to loss than 29-} 
millions : the expences of our government will be about 19 mil- 
lions ; so that our total expenditure will be under 49 millions. 
The not revenue of the last year was 53 millions ; and, allowing 
a million and a half for the proposed repeal of part of the duty on 
malt, and without supposing any increase, our income may be 
taken at 53-} millions. There will consequently be a surplus of 
4 !, millions, applicable to the reduction of the public debt. Hi- 
therto we are acquainted only with the results of a debt, either 
stationary or increasing more or less quickly ; for, up to the present 
tinic, the operation of our nominal sinking fund has been coun- 
teracted by a contemporary equal or greater inerrase ol (debt. 
Now that there is an effective surplus to be applied in the actual 
reduction of debt, the effect on the capital of the country will be 
such as it would seem almost extravagant to conjecture, atid the 
time cannot be f r distant, when government will find no dif- 
ficulty in borrowing at 3 per cent. By tha^ mc.'ins the charge of 
the debt will be lowered to between 26 and 27 millions per an- 
num. How far the annual expenses of govegiment may be re- 
duced below their present amoiint,, it is not equally easy to tell. 
Of all duties which tall to the lot of rulers, that of retrenchment 
is the most difficult and severe. Look only at the private 
establishment of an opulent nobleman at his country seat; 
see what difficulty there is in regulating it, so as to keep the 
cost of its maintenance within moderate limits, though the 
master’s eye, quickened by a strong and immediate interest, is 
constantly prc*scnt ; and, after all that can be done in the way 
of prudent management, how much waste there still is, how many 


• The iiolicv of convorting ihe 5 i)fr reals into 4 per rents when the 4 per 
crnls .me under par (say at 97), may he questioned. However murh the rate of 
iiilcrm may Ml, we shall not he nble to iivnil ourselves of it until after thrM 
years, without inctirrins a loss, in consequence of the nominal capital created, 
which w ill be greater than the intermediate saving of interest. 
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(persons and thin|rs, wliose services arc not wanted, and how much 
superfluous expense insinuates itself into even ihc^ necessary ar- 
rangements of the household. He who takes these things into con- 
sideration, and then reflects on the multitude, the variety, the com- 
plexity, in many cases the distance of the establishments for con-- 
ducting and protecting our public administration in different parts- 
of the world, will not be hasty to condemn our rulers, because the 
work of retrenchment docs not proceed so rapidly as he might 
wish. Jt is a work, which, above all others, requires time and 
investigation : rapidity there, is for the most part cruelty and in- 
justice. The most important species of economy is that, wdiich, 
without diminishing the services obtained, but distinguishing 
between what contributes effectively to them, and that which is 
mere incumbrance or superfluity, accomplishes the same ends at 
a diminished expense. This species of economy requires a mi- 
nute knowledge of the smallest details in every branch of the 
public service, which can scarcely be expected to be found in 
the principal functionaries of state, and wliich subordinate offi- 
cers will often have an interest in suppressing. It is for this 
reason that we owe much gratitude to that indefatigable indivi- 
dual, whose searching industry brings almost every part of our 
public establishments before the view of the public, and forces 
upon ministers a knowledge^ of which, but for him, they would 
not feci tlie want. Without proceeding in the career 6f retrench- 
ment quke so tar as this laborious pioneer has proposed, no 
doubt can be entertained, but that our expenditure may still be 
diminished considerably. Several large heads of it consist of 
payments individuals who served in the late war, and must na- 
turally diminish in every successive year. Other charges must be 
affected by tlio change iiK the value of money. Upon the whole, 
wc make no extravagant* iippositlon, if we conjecture that, in a 
short time, our permanent annual expenditure wHl not exceed 
16 or 17 millions: so that, with the interest of our debt, as esti- 
mated above, our whole yearly outgoings will be about 13 or 
41* millions. Wc shall then have nearly a sum ol' 10 uiillions, 
increased by the accumulations of interest on the sums which 
shall, in the mean time, bo reilccmed, and by any intervening 
improvement that may take place in the revenue, applicable an- 
nually to the reduction of our national debt. 

With these prospects, it may fairly be made a matter of grave 
deliberation, whether it would not be prudent, immediately to re- 
move taxes to nearly the aniountof the probable surplus of the year.. 
The principle, on whicli such a measure would be recommended, 
is, the superior value of present relief^ and the unnecessary hard- 
ship of pityiiig off imy P»* t of the debt in a time of distress. 
The objections to it are, its tendency to delay the arrival of the 
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timc^ when we shall be able to enjoy the relief arising from the 
diminution of^the interest of the debt, and the probability that, 
on tiie same grounds, every successive surplus of income will 
liereafter be looked on, not as a fund for lessening our debt, but 
as a means of lessening our taxes. At the present moment either 
alternative ixtiy be adopted without serious detriment to the 
country. Even with its present taxes it will pros])er. And 
should these taxes be lessened by millions more than minis- 
ters propose to take olIJ a surplus revenue will still exist, small, 
indeed, at present, but likely to increase rapidly. Ministers, 
however, in limiting the relief from public burdens to the saving 
which accrues from the reduction of the interest on the debt, 
have adopted a rational and prudent principle. If they are in 
an error, it is the very uncommon error of preferring a greater 
distant to a less present good — the permanent wx'lfare of the 
country to their own popularity. 

Witli such prospects before us, what shall we say of those 
men, who presume openly to recommend a national bankruptcy ? 
The time has been, when even political adventurers would have 
been ashamed to hold the language, which is now constantly in 
the mouths of our country gentleincn. They, who in times 

{ )ast were always I'cvered as the soundest part of the community, 
lave allowed their fancy to be stimulated by the projt cL of plun- 
dering the^hndholdcrs, in order to gain a little for themselves. 
They arc ashamed, however, publicly to proclaim thcinsVilves rob- 
bers, and they therefore endeavour to varnish over their injustice 
with a kind of diluted equity. They pretend, for instance, that it is 
not fair to pay, in our present money, the interest of sums bor- 
rowed ill a depreciated currency. But, even on their own jirin- 
ciple, .they must indemnify the jmblic creditor for the loss he has 
sustained in past times, in consequenet of the temporary depre- 
ciation of mbney; they must increase tlie interest on the whole 
of the old debt, contracted wben' the money-prices of articles 
were even lower than at present ; and they must protect the fund- 
holders against every future fall in the value of money. By suclt 
arrangements the nation would lose instead of gaining by her 
fraud : — for fraud it most undoubtedly is, to interfere on any 
pretext with the faith of contracts. Did you specify in your 
contract witli the public creditor, tliat he was to have all the loss, 
but none of the benefit, that might accrue from a variation in the 
value of money ? And if you had introduced such a condition 
into your bargain, could you have borrowed on the same terms ? 
Surely there is nothing in the situation of the fundholder, which 
should exclude him from his share of benefit in the vicissitudes 
of human affairs. 

One set of projectors (and among them is the author of the 
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second of the above-mentioned pamphlets) propose, that \Te 
should pay, not the nominal capital of the dcbl, but only the 
sums actually advanced to ^vernnient, with aii equitable allow- 
ance for the higher rate of interest, which would, in that case, 
have been paid ; or, in other words, they propose to augment 
our present burdens by increasing the annual charge of the debt, 
and to gain a distant future advantage, by annulling the terms 
of the contract between the nation and the public creditor, and by 
substituting, in its stead, such an agrctmient as shall to them seem 
meet. Tiic wisdom and morality of this scheme arc in admira- 
ble unison, (juales decet rssa sorores.^'* 

We cannot condescend to enter into a minute discussion ol 
the absurdities and villany of such schemes of fraud : nor is it 
worth while. Far from being carried into efl*ect, they will never 
be even listened to in Parliament. Whatever may be the tem- 
porary delusion of a few country gentlemen ovcrwliclmcd with 
mortgages, our great aristocratical interests, whether Whig or 
Tory, will support ministers in the maintenance of the public 
faith, and England will have another instance to add to the 
many alreadj’^ recorded in her histoi*y of the inestimable benefit 
accruing to a country from the compact political influence of* 
opulent nobles. They have been called the ornamented Corin- 
thian capital of society. The metaphor does not do them 
justice. They are, in fact, the key-stone of the political arcli. 
They will not tolerate, that the fame of England should be tar- 
nished, and that, too, in circumstances w^hich hold out no 
motive oi> excuse for a public breach of faith. 

To those who are willing to sacrifice public honour to ihcir 
own imagined interests, we would suggest, that crimes, to accom- 
plish their purpose, mus^l^o on in a long train, and that it would 
be well for them to coipidcr, how' the policy th^' recommend 
may jirobably terminate. It legislators, hurried by the impor- 
tunity, or awed by the influence of one class, violate the legal 
rights of any part of the community, they must make more than 
one step in the career of injustice. The road will become 
rough and more thorny, as they proceed; and the final result 
will bring the heaviest destruction upon those, whose engrossing 
selfishness and mole-eyed ignorance first urged a deviation from 
the clear path of integrity. 
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